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Professor Emeritus J. Keith Elliott, DPhil, DD 


Its essayists and editors offer this volume to our honorand as a symbol of the 
esteem and affection in which he is widely held. 

Keith Elliott was appointed to a lectureship in the University of Leeds in 
1967. He arrived from St Peter's College, Oxford, having completed his DPhil 
under the supervision of G.D. Kilpatrick. He had moved to Oxford in 1964, after 
taking a First in Hebrew and Biblical Studies at the University College, Bangor 
(University of Wales), where he had been influenced by Margaret Thrall. This 
young, newly appointed Lecturer in New Testament Language and Literature 
had chosen his major influences well. He continued his academic career at 
Leeds until his retirement, serving successively as Senior Lecturer, Reader, 
then as Professor of New Testament Textual Criticism; Keith's academic career 
exemplifies stabilitas. 

This quality was enhanced in 1971 by his marrying Carolyn Tull. For forty 
years their home and their life together has been a foundation on which was 
built the career that now we honour. Their daughter, Rosamund, is currently 
a Captain in the Royal Engineers, and has served in Iraq and Afghanistan. The 
many who have been guests in their home will know how significant is this 
stabilitas in the life we are honouring. 


Keith enjoyed teaching, cared about students and delighted in their progress. 
Care for students went beyond teaching them: he became first Assistant and 
later Warden of Charles Morris Hall, a Leeds Hall of Residence; he continues 
as tutor at Devonshire Hall. Perhaps, however, it was in supervising higher 
degrees that his skills, kindness, and patience were most evident. The ranks of 
green-bound theses on his shelves signal Keith's effectiveness as a supervisor; 
those among their writers keeping in touch with him, many becoming friends, 
witness to the quality of his supervising. Supervision often took place in the 
Elliott home, where Carolyn also ensured that visitors were welcome. One thing 
was clear to under- and post-graduate alike: Dr Elliott is a gentleman, not only 
in an English sense, but in a Newman sense also. 

He values formality in dress, in dining, and in address. While Warden of 
Charles Morris Hall, Keith fostered formal student dinners; later, he was to 
enjoy the Senate Dining Club. Degree ceremonies gave colourful expression to 
this formality, and from 1988 onwards his DPhil robes gave way to those of a 
Doctor of Divinity ofthe University of Wales. This formality is, however, an out- 
ward, visible sign of the inner graciousness that echoes Newman's memorable 
portrait of a gentleman—another dimension of stabilitas. 
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But stabilitas need not entail a narrow parochialism. External examining 
and membership of learned societies generated the network of friends and 
acquaintances that constitutes the wider world with which Keith engages. We 
have already noted friends who influenced him and whom he valued: his joint 
editorship of a Festschrift for Margaret Thrall symbolises their longstanding 
friendship; he applied and championed G.D. Kilpatrick's thoroughgoing eclec- 
tic method; he prizes his hand-written correspondence with T.C. Skeat, whose 
Biblical Writings he collected and published in 2004. To these influences must 
be added those of Bruce Metzger and the Directors ofthe Institut für neutesta- 
mentliche Textforschung in Münster. Keith and they had in common a concern 
for accuracy, and for meticulous work; one has only to read his reviews of crit- 
ical Greek editions to see where Keith's instincts and values lie. 

Friends and acquaintances have also emerged from among learned societies 
and international activities. Keith was elected to the Studiorum Novi Testamenti 
Societas in 1968, and served as its assistant secretary from 1984-1994. He con- 
tinues a regular participant in meetings of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
in international conferences on textual criticism. Lecture tours in South Africa 
and Australia, and stints as a visitor to the University of the West Indies and 
twice to Concordia Seminary, St. Louis added to his friends and acquaintances. 
It was, perhaps, inevitable that he should be invited to participate in the Inter- 
national Greek New Testament Project, whose secretary he became in 1987, and 
unsurprising that he became (1977-1987) "the editor responsible for bringing 
the Luke material through the press ...”; he is still a committee member. His 
concern for the text ofthe New Testament continues in Keith's participation in 
the Marc Multilingue Project, a Francophone enterprise to plot the history of 
Mark’s gospel. He also remains Vice Chairman of, and contributor to, the Vaca- 
tion Term for Biblical Studies that meets annually in Oxford; the Term enables 
non-specialists to keep abreast of biblical scholarship. 

This busy life at home and abroad is enriched by wide and critical reading: 
"jf you're going to read it, you may as well review it" was his advice to one 
postgraduate student, a maxim embodied in 1990 when Keith became the 
Reviews Editor for Novum Testamentum. Since then, this journal's readers have 
received forty seven successive Book Notes, each discussing a wide range of 
publications in many languages. The journal's reviewers have encountered a 
critical, gently helpful, and encouraging editor who has himself published, to 
date, four hundred and fifteen reviews. 

Amidst his work at Leeds and extra-mural activities, Keith has published 
twenty nine books, and parts for sixty three others; he also has to his credit 
ninety seven articles. Among these many publications, perhaps one best exem- 
plifies the qualities we honour. When, in response to renewed interest in early 
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Christianity, Oxford University Press sought to update M.R. James's The Apoc- 
ryphal New Testament, first published in 1924, they gave Keith a carte blanche. 
Recognising that nothing short of a thorough re-writing would suffice, he set 
himself to produce new, modern English translations of the texts. For each 
text he wrote a formal, impartial, scene-setting introduction, sketching issues, 
enabling continuing debate. Following each introduction, he offered readers 
a bibliography that indicated critical editions of the text in the languages in 
which its versions appeared, pointed them to modern translations in a range 
of languages, and listed general works on the text. The detail offered and the 
immense labour required for its coming to press make this volume in itself 
ample testimony to Keith's scholarship. Typically, he offers generous acknowl- 
edgment of the scholarly help he received. Characteristically, he wanted this 
volume to be a “new James"—so he writes of it simply as a “thorough revision”. 

It is small wonder that his work is so often referred to by other scholars. 
We pay tribute to a scholar in a community of scholars; disciplined to work; 
passionate for accuracy. 

Essayists, series editors, and we offer this collection to Professor Keith Elliott, 
colleague, mentor and friend. 


Peter Doble 
Jeffrey Kloha 


Introduction 


On the back cover of one of his recent publications,! Professor Elliott is 
described as specialising in New Testament Textual Criticism and in Early Non- 
canonical Christian Literature. We have borrowed the description for this vol- 
umeSs title, and have partitioned its essays into three: 1 Principles; 2 Studies; 3 
Early Non-canonical Christian Literature.” 

Given the diversity of these areas, the editors invited essayists from among 
Keith Elliott’s colleagues and friends each to contribute a piece that they 
deemed appropriate to our honorand—our selection criterion was persons 
rather than themes. We are sorry that, for reasons of health or bereavement, 
a few of those invited were unable to contribute; our volume is the poorer for 
their absence. Within Parts 1 and 3, essayists' contributions appear in alphabet- 
ical order. Part 2 is arranged first in canonical order then alphabetically within 
each grouping. 


1 Principles 


What are textual critics about? And how do they propose to achieve their pur- 
poses? Keith's career has seen him refocus his work from searching for an 
'original text' to what may reasonably be said of the history to which texts 
point. Variants may be deliberate, or scribal accident; they may be theologi- 
cally motivated, or they may be the result of harmonising one text with another. 
Keith's focus on the evidence available in the second century, possibly the 
cradle of Christianity's self-identity, has produced a wealth of writing, illus- 
trated by the bibliography reproduced at this volume's end. That evidence has 
included papyri, the apostolic fathers, and much from early, non-canonical 
Christian literature; most of the major textual variants are found in second cen- 
tury evidence. How Keith proposes to achieve his purposes remains his stoutly- 
maintained and sensitively-defended principle of thorough-going eclecticism. 

All four essayists whose work is gathered in this first part address such 
concerns. 


1 J.K. Elliott, New Testament Textual Criticism: The Application of Thoroughgoing Principles. 
Essays on Manuscripts and Textual Variation (NovTSup 137; Leiden: Brill, 2010). 

2 Where they were available, the essayists' own abstracts have been incorporated, sometimes 
by adaptation, into this Introduction's text. 
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Michael W. Holmes, in his When Criteria Conflict, Shows how an examina- 
tion of four textual problems (Rom 10:5; Mark 8:35; 1Cor 12:9-10; Matt 18:18) 
demonstrates the challenge of using the typical argumentation of intrinsic and 
transcriptional probabilities to resolve the text. In specific examples the criteria 
often conflict, and a final decision regarding the initial text is often impossible. 
Yet, decisions must be made; consequently those decisions are often based on 
criteria that are not made explicit. 

Discussing Variants and Variance, David Parker notes that it has become 
commonplace for textual critics to assign various motives to different readings 
in the manuscripts. The tone of many recent studies suggests that scribes 
significantly edited their texts, frequently with theological interests in mind. 
An examination of several potential examples, as well as a specific analysis of 
Codex Sinaiticus, suggests that thorough revision for such reasons is not likely. 
Nevertheless, refinements in methodology may lead to a more accurate way to 
accountfor the intentional alterations that do exist in the manuscript tradition. 

Eldon Epp's In the Beginning Was the New Testament Text, But Which Text? A 
Consideration of Ausgangstext' and "Initial Text’ notes that recent editions of 
the New Testament writings introduce the terms “Ausgangstext” and “Initial 
Text" An historical survey of editions of the New Testament shows varying 
understandings of what the editors claim to have reproduced. This essay seeks 
to clarify and sharpen the understanding of this new terminology, place these 
words within the context of our knowledge of the early transmission of these 
texts, and argue that these ambiguous terms should not be misunderstood to 
provide more certainty about the editorially constructed text than is warranted. 

In The Appropriateness ofthe Eclectic Method for Establishing the Text of Acts, 
Jenny Read-Heimerdinger has chosen to write an open letter to our honorand, 
arguing against the appropriateness of a thorough-going eclectic method for 
establishing the text of Acts. From her long background of working with Codex 
Bezae, Jenny continues her discussion with Keith—her doctoral supervisor— 
and with his writings, focusing sharply on his core approach to variants and 
variation. 

Unsurprisingly, however, most essayists have undertaken detailed studies of 
specific problems. 


2 Studies 
Mark 


As author, and supervisor of doctoral candidates, Keith is notably attentive to 
beginnings and endings. Consequently, one is not surprised by his persisting 
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attention to Mark's opening verses and the narrative's much-discussed endings. 
In article and essays, Keith has explored the cruces that go to the heart of text 
criticism. Currently, his participation in the Marc multilingue Project keeps 
Keith's focus on this text's diverse Greek and versional histories.? Mark's telling 
of Jesus' story, with its implications for Christian discipleship, has come to us 
with many variants. Two of our essayists address Markan issues: one, Mark's 
narrative and its characters; the other, Mark's Greek in the light of the texts' 
transmission. 

In Hapless Disciples and Exemplary Minor Characters in the Gospel of Mark: 
the Exhortation to Cross-bearing as both Encouragement and Warning, James 
A. Kelhoffer asks, How do the negative depictions of the twelve disciples play 
a role in Mark's construal of readiness to suffer as an indication of standing 
as Christ's follower? In Mark the appraisal of suffering's value works both pos- 
itively and negatively à propos definitions of legitimacy. Positively, it confirms 
the standing of minor characters in Mark and of other believers who follow 
their example(s). Negatively, it calls into question the standing of not only the 
Twelve in the latter half of Mark's narrative but also anyone else who would 
emulate their perfidious behaviour. Mark's depictions of the Twelve offer both 
encouragement and warning about the necessity of committed discipleship 
and readiness to suffer as Jesus did. 

Next, James Voelz takes up the question of The Characteristics of the Greek 
of St. Mark's Gospel. Discussion of the Greek of Mark is complicated by the 
presence of textual variation, which is not readily available in hand editions. A 
procedure which takes into account all variation reveals that some features of 
Markan style shift from the earlier portions of the book to the later. Further- 
more, in contrast to many characterizations of Mark's Greek as being crude 
or simple, many features of his Greek correspond to those found in literary 
authors such as Plato. 


Luke 
Three essayists have focused on Lukan issues. 
In The Syro-Sinaitic Palimpsest and Ephraem Syrus in Luke 2:36-38 and 1:6, 
Tjitze Baarda has revisited a question on which Keith has written:* Anna's age 


3 And a recent essay links Marc multilingue, Mark's three endings, and the accessibility of 
manuscript evidence: J.K. Elliott, "The Endings of Mark's Gospel and the Presentation of 
Variants in the Marc multilingue Edition" in C.-B. Amphoux and J.K. Elliott (eds), Textual 
Research on the Psalms and Gospels (Leiden: Brill; 2012). 

4 Elliott (2010): 353-355. 
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and the length of her marriage, as described in Luke, have received consid- 
erable attention in the early Syriac witnesses and commentaries. Early Syriac 
hymnology, a close reading of the Syro-Sinatic text of Luke 2:36-38, and a com- 
parison of the text of Ephraem with this manuscript in Luke 1:6 lead to the 
conclusion that the readings in Ephraem and Sy? are traceable to the Diates- 
saron. Its author, Tatian, regarded Anna as living eighty-four years as a widow 
but having been married at age thirteen. 

Second, in Codex Bezae and Luke 3:22 — Internal Evidence from Luke-Acts, 
Peter Doble, working with Luke-Acts as a narrative unity, builds on a hint in his 
doctoral supervisor's writings.? This essay argues that at Luke 3:22 the words 
of Ps 2:7, rather than the conflation printed in the text of NA?”, are the image 
reflected in the mirror of Paul's Antioch sermon (Acts 13:33). The reason for 
this conclusion is to be found in a combination of internal evidence—Luke’s 
narrative structure which carries his theology, a structure bound up with his 
‘use of the OT’ and his attitude to Jesus’ baptism—and external evidence—the 
fact that Dos belongs to the earliest strata of textual evidence for reading 
Ps 2:7 rather than a conflation. Essentially, the internal evidence for this case is 
focused by Paul's Antioch sermon (Acts 1315-41). 

Then, Jeffrey Kloha, another of Keith's doctoral students, examines Eliza- 
beth's Magnificat (Luke 1:46). At the beginning of the twentieth century there 
was a strong consensus that Μαριάμ was a later addition to Luke 1:46, conse- 
quently the Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55) was sung by Elizabeth. This view, how- 
ever, was not adopted by modern critical editions nor by most commentators 
on Luke. This essay revisits the manuscript and patristic evidence, the function 
of the characters Mary and Elizabeth in the Lukan narrative, and the second 
century context within which the text was transmitted. 


John 

Hugh Houghton's essay, A Flock of Synonyms? John 2115-17 in Greek and Latin 
Tradition, discusses a passage where one of Keith's major concerns comes 
sharply into focus: how did sensitivities to style and to language bear on ways in 
which a text was transmitted? The three-fold questioning of Peter in John 21:15- 
17 famously shifts between similar vocables (ἀγαπάω/φιλέω; οἶδα/γινώσκω; etc.). 
A study of the transmission of this passage in the Greek and Latin manuscripts 
of John and its discussion by early Christian authors reveals that differences 
between these vocables form a part ofthe early Greek or Latin interpretive tra- 
dition. 


5 K. Elliott and I. Moir, Manuscripts and the Text of the New Testament, (Edinburgh: T&T Clark; 
1995), 63. 
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Acts 
Keith's interest in the second century embraces questions around Codex Bezae, 
the manuscript evidence for Acts, the possibility of two 'editions' of Acts, and 
the application of thoroughgoing criticism to the many variants in this work.$ 
If one includes Jenny Read-Heimerdinger' letter, then three essayists focus on 
Luke's second volume—if that is what Acts is. 

First, Larry Hurtado considers Textual Ambiguity and Textual Variants in Acts 
of the Apostles. The correlation of God and Jesus in Acts, in particular the use 
of κύριος|ὁ κύριος for both, produced a number of statements in which there 
can be a certain degree of ambiguity as to the referent. At these points we 
often find variants in the manuscripts, which reflect efforts of ancient readers 
to disambiguate the statements and clarify the text. They often seem to have 
drawn upon the immediate context to help them judge matters. So the variants 
are artefacts of this exegetical activity of these ancient readers of Acts. 

Then, in Urtext oder friihe Korruption? Einige Beispiele aus der Apostel- 
geschichte, Holger Strutwolf notes that the Acts of the Apostles present numer- 
ous passages where reconstruction of the "author's text" is difficult, if not 
impossible. In some cases, it may appear that the text is impossible to recon- 
struct from the available evidence, necessitating the proposal of a conjecture. 
This raises several questions: Is the manuscript tradition sufficiently reliable? 
Can the author have produced a text entirely free from inconsistencies, sole- 
cisms, and mistakes? Can textual criticism produce the "author's text," or are 
there limits to what can be reconstructed? 


Letters 
Keith's first book was The Greek Text of the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and 
pieces on Romans, the Corinthian letters, Hebrews followed; his reviews of 
ECM'’s Catholic Epistles, extend this list. Two essayists have focused on letters. 
First, Lionel North's 1 Corinthians 8:6: From Confession to Paul to Creed to Paul 
examines an interplay of text and tradition. 1Cor 8:6 contains a binitarian dox- 
ology. Whether Pauline or pre-Pauline, it reflects Paul's theology and rhetorical 
interests in 1Cor 8. As the early church shaped its Trinitarian confession over 
the next several hundred years, this passage received considerable attention. 
In turn, as this theology became embedded in creed and liturgy, it influenced 
the text of Paul. 
Next, in Tychicus and the Colossian Christians: A Reconsideration ofthe Text of 
Colossians 4:8, Peter Head proposes that a reconsideration of the evidence and 


6 See, for example, Elliott, (2010): 79-101; 117-132; 275-286; 287-313. 
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argumentation for the reading leads to the conclusion that γνῶ τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν 
should be adopted rather than the reading γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν. A consideration 
of Tychicus’ role as letter-carrier of this correspondence further confirms this 
conclusion. 


3 Early Non-Canonical Christian Literature 


Keith, the specialist in New Testament textual criticism, became increasingly 
concerned with the range of evidence available to those interested in what 
happened, between the first and fourth centuries, to those texts that only 
later became the New Testament. In The Oxford Bible Commentary" he offers 
readers a comprehensive survey of sources of such evidence from a range of 
Christianities influenced by a variety of movements such as Gnosticism, to the 
wealth of writing found both in the apostolic fathers and in the apocrypha—to 
which Keith has notably given much attention.? Three essayists contribute to 
this section, and one contributor adds a brief note. 

The narratives of Jesus' birth, both canonical and non-canonical, provided 
fertile ground for early Christians to reflect on the incarnation both theologi- 
cally and artistically. David R. Cartlidge, How to Draw an Immaculate Concep- 
tion: Luke 1:34-35 and Protevangelium 1-12 in early Christian Art, proposes that 
early portrayals ofthe “Immaculate Conception" show not only a creative inter- 
est, but careful theological consideration of the event and its implications for 
understanding the person of Christ. 

PaulFoster's The Education ofJesus in the Infancy Gospel of Thomas notes that 
three successive scenes in IGT portray attempts to educate Jesus. By exploring 
the cumulative effect of their placement in the text, then by asking whether 
these scenes reflect children's educational experience in antiquity, this essay 
suggests three tentative conclusions: the enquiry offers support for IGT's prove- 
nance in Syria or Asia Minor; its text both suggests that Jesus underwent a 
developmental process, and establishes his superior wisdom and grace; while 
affirming the “otherness” of Jesus, this popular theology would resonate with 
children's own experience of being educated. 

Denise Rouger and C.-B. Amphoux examine Le projet littéraire d'Ignace 
d'Antioche dans sa Lettre aux Ephésiens. A close reading of Ignatius' Ephesians 


7 j Barton and J. Muddiman, eds., The Oxford Bible Commentary, (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press; 2001). 

8 See, eg, J.K. Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993; 
rev. repr. 1999). 
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within a Jewish-Hellenistic context reveals clues regarding Ignatius’ knowledge 
of and, potentially, his project of a collection of early forms of present New 
Testament writings. This literary project involved two collections. First, a pre- 
decessor of John, a Hebrew gospel similar to Matthew, a sayings collection, and 
an early form of Mark. Second, an early collection of five of Paul's letters. This 
project, initiated by Ignatius, was completed by his successor, Polycarp. Thus, 
Ignatius was the originator of the collection known as the “New Testament." 

Finally, William Elliott's, How to Change a Continuous Text Manuscript into a 
Lectionary Text reminds us that manuscripts of the gospels frequently include 
lectionary notations. His note describes the function and purpose of these 
notations in Gregory-Aland 543 (Ann Arbor Ms. 15). 

We have moved far from where we began. We thank our essayists for their 
patience in this over-long process, and we join them in offering this Festschrift 
to Keith. 


PART 1 


Principles 


When Criteria Conflict 


Michael W. Holmes 


Introduction 


One feature common to both “thoroughgoing” and “reasoned” versions of eclec- 
ticism is the employment of various sorts of transcriptional and intrinsic crite- 
ria in the process of making textual decisions. A summary presentation of these 
criteria in list form! can leave an impression of a certain theoretical clarity, ele- 
gance, and certainty associated with the criteria: scribes tended to do this and 
this, authors tended to do that and that, etc. In practice, however, one finds that 
matters are seldom quite so clear or sure. A short series of specific cases, drawn 
from the Gospels and Pauline letters, offers an opportunity to reflect on this 
difference between theory and practice. 


Romans 10:5 
The verse following a famous exegetical crux (the meaning of τέλος γὰρ νόµου 


Χριστός κτλ. in 10:4) offers a challenging textual crux ofits own, as the text of 10:5 
occurs in a number of diverse forms in the manuscript tradition.” After Μωῦσῆς 


γὰρ one finds? 

γράφει τὴν δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ [τοῦ] νόμου ὅτι ὁ ποιήσας αὐτὰ ἄνθρωπος ζήσεται ἐν αὐτοῖς 
) γράφει τὴν δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ [τοῦ] νόμου ὅτι ὁ ποιήσας αὐτὰ ἄνθρωπος ζήσεται ἐν αὐτῇ 
) γράφει ὅτι τὴν δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ [τοῦ] νόμου ὁ ποιήσας αὐτὰ ἄνθρωπος ζήσεται ἐν αὐτῇ 

γράφει ὅτι τὴν δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ [τοῦ] νόμου ὁ ποιήσας ἄνθρωπος ζήσεται ἐν αὐτῇ 
) γράφει ὅτι τὴν δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ [τοῦ] νόμου ὁ ποιήσας ἄνθρωπος ζήσεται ἐν αὐτοῖς 
) γράφει τὴν δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ [τοῦ] νόμου ὁ ποιήσας ἄνθρωπος ζήσεται ἐν αὐτοῖς 


1 Asin, e.g., B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2d ed.; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft and United Bible Societies, 1994), 11214 (1st ed. [1971], xxv-xxvii). 

2 For recent discussions of the interpretive issues raised by 10:5, consult P.M. Sprinkle, Law and 
Life: The Interpretation of Leviticus 18:5 in Early Judaism and in Paul (WUNT 2.241; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 16590 (ch. 9); also P.T. Gadenz, Called from the Jews and from the Gentiles: 
Pauline Ecclesiology in Romans g-n (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008). 

3 The inclusion or omission of tov (του 949 DFG 6 3311751506 1739 1881 2147 2344 M] omit 8 (A) 
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The primary evidence for each form is as follows: 


A: B46 (N2) De (F G omit ἄνθρωπος) (Y) 049 056 0142 0151 88 424 1241 1243 M 
VL75.4 

B: (B) (33*)? 33° 

C: 1881 

D: κ” (Α)6 81630 1506 1739 vg co Origen 

E: (D)6 

F: 424° 


In looking over these different forms of the verse, one observation that arises is 
the close relationship between (a) the late position of the ὅτι and the presence 
of αὐτά and (usually) αὐτοῖς, on the one hand (as in the A and B forms), and (b) 
the early position of the ὅτι, the omission οΓαὐτά, and (usually) the presence of 
αὐτῇ, on the other hand (as in the D and E forms).” In the former form, the late 
placement of ὅτι situates the phrase τὴν δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ [τοῦ] νόµου as Paul's 
summary of what Moses writes about, and requires that αὐτά be construed as 
the object of ποιήσας, whereas in the latter form the early placement of ὅτι 
frames τὴν δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ [τοῦ] νόµου as part of the quotation (and therefore 
attributable to Moses, not Paul) and also requires that δικαιοσύνην be construed 
as the object of ποιήσας. 

While it is possible to approach this set of variants in a linear and atomistic 
manner, dealing with one variant at a time? the close correlation between 
the two halves of the verse strongly suggests that it would be preferable to 


ΒΨ 945 al) appears to be unrelated to the variation elsewhere in the verse, and therefore will 
be ignored in the following discussion. 

2344 reads ott in both places, but otherwise reads with 46. 

33* reads ott in both places, and has ταυτα for αυτα, but otherwise reads with B. 

In place of ἐκ [τοῦ] νόµου, A reads ἐκ πίστεως. 


πι Oo + 


If one sets aside those few witnesses that either have ὅτι twice (33* 2344) or not at all (424°), 
only a single late MS (1881, 14th c.) both places ὅτι early and includes αὐτά. 

8 An example of this sort of approach is offered by Godet, who deals sequentially with each 
variant in turn, starting at the beginning of the verse. The text he reconstructs (γράφει τὴν 
δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ [τοῦ] νόμου ὅτι ὁ ποιήσας ἄνθρωπος ζήσεται ἐν αὐτῇ) is not found, apparently, 
in any extant Greek manuscript (Ε. Godet, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans [rev. ed.; 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1883], 377). Among contemporary scholars, a similar procedure 
is followed by Stanley, whose sequential choices result in a text ofthe verse that matches that 
read by Vaticanus (C.D. Stanley, Paul and the Language of Scripture: Citation Technique in the 
Pauline Epistles and Contemporary Literature [SNTSMS 69; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992], 126-128). 
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discuss the placement of ὅτι (early or late) in the first half in conjunction with 
the two variants in the second half? The decision to do so is not without its 
consequences: if the position of ὅτι does correlate with (e.g.) the presence or 
absence of αὐτά, then we are likely dealing here not with accidental variation 
but a deliberate re-casting of the verse (perhaps by an early reader of the text, 
rather than by a scribe).!° 

The comments recorded by Metzger on behalf of the UBS Editorial Commit- 
tee set forth concisely several reasons to favor the A form of the verse.!! With 
respect to the placement of örı they include: 1) “early and diversified external 
support;" 2) “copyists would have been more likely to move the ὅτι to a position 
immediately after γράφει than conversely;" and 3) “the expression ποιεῖν τὴν ἐκ 
νόμου δικαισούνην is non-Pauline.”! To these another point may be added: 4) it 
is the “harder reading,” as the alternative smoothes out the syntax.!? Further- 
more, 5) “As for the variations involving αὐτά and αὐτοῖς, the omission of the 
former and the substitution of αὐτῇ for the latter appear to be scribal emen- 
dations, prompted because the context contains no antecedent to which the 
plural may refer.”!* 

None of these reasons is unproblematic, however. The external evidence for 
reading A, for example, is the more impressive ofthe options, but in and of itself 
is an insufficient basis to prefer that reading, for at least two reasons: a) the 
support for reading D is not insignificant, including as it does the testimony of 
8 1739 Origen vg co; and b) in the Pauline letters, this combination of evidence, 


9 Cranfield makes the same point (C.E.B. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1979], 2:520-521). 

10 On the role of readers in generating textual variants, cf. M.W. Holmes, "The Text of 
9^5: Evidence of the Earliest ‘Commentary’ on Romans?” in New Testament Manuscripts: 
Their Text and Their World (ed. TJ. Kraus and T. Nicklas; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 189-206; 
and U. Schmid, “Scribes and Variants—Sociology and Typology,” in Textual Variation: 
Theological and Social Tendencies? (ed. D.C. Parker and H.A.G. Houghton; Texts and 
Studies, 3d series, 5; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2008), 1-23. 

11 All but one of the following points would apply to the B form as well, whose recent sup- 
porters include C. Stanley (Paul and the Language of Scripture, 126-128) and H. Hubner 
(Gottes Ich und Israel: Zum Schriftbegrauch des Paulus in Römer 9-n [Gôttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1984], 78-90). 

12 Metzger Textual Commentary (1st ed.), 524 (the comment does not occur in the 2d edi- 
tion). 

13  SoA.Lindemann, "Die Gerechtigkeit aus dem Gesetz: Erwägungen zur Auslegung und zur 
Textgeschichte von Rómer 10 5,” ZNW 73 (1982): 231-250, here 236. 

14 Metzger, Textual Commentary (1st ed.), 525. 
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while often preserving the initial reading of the tradition, also preserves sec- 
ondary or even tertiary readings as well. 

Asforthe second reason above, Lindemann notes that an interest in bringing 
the “quotation” into closer correspondence with Gal 3:12 and Lev 18:5 LXX could 
have prompted the shift of ὅτι to the later position.!6 The third point involves a 
bit of circularity: the phrase is "Pauline" only ifthe ὅτι is placed later in the verse; 
ifit is in the earlier position, the phrase is part of the quotation itself, and thus is 
attributed to Moses.!” With regard to the fourth point, deciding which reading 
is "harder" is a murky business: one could point out!? that γράφειν ὅτι is typically 
Pauline (cf. Rom 310, 4:17, 8:36; 1Cor 9:10, 14:21, Gal 3:10; 4:22), while the γράφειν 
τὴν δικαιοσύνην construction is unusual? and therefore more “difficult” —and 
that the phrase ποιεῖν τὴν δικαιοσύνην τὴν ἐκ [τοῦ] νόμου is even more unusual.?° 
Finally, re the fifth point, harmonization to Lev 18:5 LXX and/or Gal 332 could 
account for the presence of both αὐτά and αὐτοῖς (and perhaps also the late 
position of the ὅτι).21 

In short, each consideration in favor of reading A can be “answered” by a 
consideration that favors reading D. In this instance, it is of particular interest 
to observe how many of the traditional criteria are brought to bear in the 
discussion, often in opposition to one another: e.g., in the second half of the 
verse, is reading D the result of efforts to produce a "smoother" text, or is the 
A reading the result of harmonization? The result is a “point-counterpoint” 
situation that produces more or less a stalemate. 

In this sort of circumstance, it is not uncommon to find a textual critic or 
exegete elevating one consideration above the rest in order to break the stale- 
mate (cf. Metzger's classic advice: "The textual critic must know when it is 
appropriate to give greater consideration to one kind of evidence and less to 
another”??). Thus Lindemann, e.g., gives priority to the lectio difficilior crite- 
rion: he argues that the A reading is the “harder reading" and therefore to be 


15 Cf. M.W. Holmes, “Reasoned Eclecticism and the Text of Romans,’ in Romans & the People 
of God: Essays in Honor of Gordon D. Fee (ed. S.K. Soderlund and N.T. Wright; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1999), 187-202. 

16 Lindemann, “Gerechtigkeit, 234-235. 

17 Cf. also Lindemann, "Gerechtigkeit," 236-237. 

18 As does Lindemann (“Gerechtigkeit, 237 n. 23). 

19 Though Rom 4:23 does offer a parallel. 

20 It appears that the combination of ποιεῖν + δικαιοσύνην is unparalleled elsewhere in the 
Pauline corpus. 

21 So Cranfield, Romans, 2:521. 

22 Metzger, Textual Commentary (ist ed.), xxviii (2nd ed., 14*). 
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preferred.?? Cranfield, however, gives priority to the criterion of harmonization: 
he views the A reading as the result of harmonization to the source and/or par- 
allel texts, and therefore secondary to the reading found in κ” (A) 81 630 1506 
1739 vg co Origen.*4 

Thus both Lindemann and Cranfield break the stalemate and reach a deci- 
sion, but each in his own way. For observers of Lindemann and Cranfield, how- 
ever, the stalemate remains: why, one wonders, did each decide to give decisive 
weight to a different criterion? In this circumstance, Metzger's assertion that 
the textual critic “must know" which criterion to emphasize only raises another 
question: on what basis? One begins to wonder if the claim by Robert Adams is 
perhaps correct: "the categories of common scribal error help only to authenti- 
cate our decisions; they do not make them for us, except in the easy cases where 
we would not have needed them anyway.”?? 


Mark 8:35 


In Mark 8:35 (ὃς γὰρ ἐὰν θέλῃ τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ σῶσαι ἀπολέσει αὐτήν: ὃς δ᾽ 
ἂν ἀπολέσει τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ καὶ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου σώσει αὐτήν), a 
less-complex pair of variants nonetheless presents, as did Rom 10:5, a conflict 
between widely used criteria. The focus of attention here is the phrase ψυχὴν 
αὐτοῦ, which occurs twice in the verse. 


8:35a ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ — qp^9id& A C* K LWA O 0214 [1 f 33157 565 579 700 
892 10711241 1424 2542 
ἑαυτοῦ ψυχήν B28 
8:35b ψυχὴναὐτοῦ — P45vid x A B C* LA 0214 f ! 33 565 579 892 1071 1241 1424 
pm 
ἑαυτοῦ ψυχήν KW O fl? 28 157 700 2542 pm 


23 Lindemann, "Gerechtigkeit," 237; similarly F. Watson, Paul and the Hermeneutics of Faith 
(London and New York: T & T Clark, 2004), 330 n. 33. 

24 Cranfield, Romans, 2:521. 

25 R. Adams, “Editing Piers Plowman B: The Imperative of an Intermittently Critical Edition,” 
Studies in Bibliography 45 (1992), 44 (as cited by D.C. Greetham, "Reading in and around 
Piers Plowman,’ in Texts and Textuality: Textual Instability, Theory, and Interpretation [ed. 
P. Cohen; New York and London: Garland, 1997], 36). 
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Re-organizing the data by witnesses presents the following patterns: 


) ἑαυτοῦ... αὐτοῦ B 
)αὐτοῦ ... ἑαυτοῦ KW fI? 28 157 700 2542 pm 
) αὐτοῦ... αὐτοῦ PPvidg A C* L A 0214 f! 33 565 579 1071 1241 1424 pm 


The synoptic parallels (Matt 16:25 and Luke 9:24) both read ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ ... 
ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ, for all practical purposes sine vario.26 

The assumption of authorial consistency (a common intrinsic criterion) 
would favor reading D, and correspondingly would view the inconsistency evi- 
dent in reading C as scribal in origin. On the other hand, a widely-referenced 
transcriptional criterion is that the non-harmonizing reading is usually to 
be preferred, a consideration that would favor reading C77 in which case 
the consistency of reading D would be a scribal creation, perhaps to harmo- 
nize the text of Mark to that of Matthew and Luke. Thus the options here 
involve not only a conflict between intrinsic and transcriptional considera- 
tions (as did the previous example), but also raise the question of authorial 
vs. scribal consistency—an issue that arises as well in the next two exam- 
ples. 


1Corinthians 12:910 


Verses 9-10 are part of a larger syntactical unit that includes vv. 8-11, which in 
the UBS*/NA2’ editions reads as follows: 


(8a) ᾧ μὲν γὰρ διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος δίδοται λόγος σοφίας, 
(8b) ἄλλῳ δὲ λόγος γνώσεως κατὰ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα, 

(94) ἑτέρῳ Τ πίστις ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ πνεύματι, 

(gb) ἄλλῳ δὲ χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων ἐν τῷ "Evi πνεύματι, 
(10a) ἄλλῳ δὲ “ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων", 

(10b) ἄλλῳ 5[δὲ] προφητεία, 


26 In Matt 16:25, the first instance is sine vario in the continuous-text Greek MSS, and the 
second instance is nearly so (28 reads ἑαυτοῦ ψυχήν, while 251 is reported to read ψυχὴν 
ἑαυτοῦ). In Luke 9:24, in the first instance the αὐτοῦ is omitted by W, and in the second 
instance K reads ψυχἠν ἑαυτοῦ. 

27 This consideration would also apply to reading B, which was adopted by Westcott & 
Hort. 
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ἄλλῳ ο[δὲ] Γδιακρίσεις πνευμάτων, 


T 


ἄλλῳ δὲ Γἑρμηνεία γλωσσῶν: 
πάντα δὲ ταῦτα ἐνεργεῖ τὸ Ev καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα διαιροῦν ἰδίᾳ ἑκάστῳ καθὼς 
βούλεται. 


( 
(10d) ἑτέρῳ Τ γένη γλωσσῶν, 
( 
( 


Of the many textual issues in this passage (hinted at by the NA?” textual sigla 
included above), the present focus is on the use or non-use of8é as a connecting 
particle in the list of the various “manifestations of the Spirit" (cf. v. 7). In v. 8b 


and v. τι, the presence of δέ is firm, but as the following chart indicates, the 


situation is quite different in vv. 9-10. 


9a gb 10a 10b 10C 10d 10e 
ἑτέρῳ dw ἄλῳ dw aw ἑτέρῳ ἄλλ 


D latt (Marcion?)?8 

FGVL77 δέ 
0201 229 8£ δέ 

B 6 424* 1739 ClemAlex δέ δέ 8230 
3^6 630 δέ δέ δέ 5231 
28 According to the testimony of Tertullian (who composed his Adversus Marcionem ca. 207— 


29 


30 
31 


212), Marcion’s text apparently lacked the connective particle. But as Schmid points out, 
the manner in which Tertullian presents Marcion's text in this instance renders it uncer- 
tain whether the particle was present or absent (U. Schmid, Marcion und sein Apos- 
tolos. Rekonstruktion und historische Einordnung der marcionitischen Paulusbriefausgabe 
[ANTF 25; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995], 122). 

According to E. Giiting (“Neuedition der Pergamentfragmente London Brit. Libr. Pap. 
2240 aus dem Wadi Sarga mit neutestamentlichem Text,’ Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik 75 [1988]: 97-114, here 105), 0201 lacks δέ in this instance, whereas the relevant 
volume of Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus (Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, II: Die 
Paulinischen Briefe, Teil 1: Röm., 1. Kor, 2. Kor. [ed. K. Junack, E. Güting, U. Nimtz, and 
K. Witte; ANTF 12; Berlin and New York: De Gruyter, 1989], xi), following the editio princips, 
reports o2o1"id as reading δέ. 

For 10e, B is lacunose due to a scribal leap (γλωσσῶν ... γλωσσῶν). 

In 9^6 the preceding word is ἑτέρῳ rather than ἄλλῳ. 
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(cont.) 
9a gb 10a 10b 10C 10d 10e 
ἑτέρῳ My Mu Mu Mm ἑτέρῳ ἄλλ 
1881 δέ δέ δέ δέ -32 
N δέ δέ δέ δέ δέ 
Ρ δέ δέ δέ δέ δέ 
ACYM δέ δέ δέ δέ δέ δέ δέ 


The Byzantine textual tradition reads δέ with every term in vv. 9-10 (ἄλλῳ and 
ἑτέρῳ alike), seven in all, while the D latt group?? does not have a connective 
after any of the terms. Sinaiticus reads δέ after every ἄλλῳ (five in all) but not 
after ἑτέρῳ. These are the "consistent" witnesses, in that they present a regular 
pattern of usage. All other witnesses may be categorized as "inconsistent," 
and display a wide range of seemingly random patterns with respect to the 
inclusion or omission of δέ: twice (0201?), three times (e.g., 1739 ClemAlex, and 
probably B), four times (P*6 630), or five times (P—but not the same five as 
N). 

If one grants the possibility that the author may have been stylistically 
inconsistent in his composition of the passage, then one basically lacks any 
evidentiary grounds upon which to base a reasoned decision as to the initial 
form of the text. If, on the other hand, one does assume authorial consistency, 
then the three "consistent" options come to the fore for consideration as the 
initial text: either the consistently polysyndetic style ofthe Byzantine tradition, 
or the alternating pattern found in δὲ, or the consistently asyndetic version 
found in D latt.?* 

Looking at the range of variation in terms ofauthorial composition vs. scribal 
transmission reveals an interesting range of possible characterizations. If one 


32  Here1881is lacunose. 

33 Which includes, for all practical purposes, FG VL77, as well as the evidence of Tertullian 
(who, even if he does not offer reliable evidence of Marcion's text, nonetheless preserves 
an early 3d c. Latin version of the verses). 

34 For the contrasting effects of polysyndeton vs. asyndeton, cf. BDF § 460(3); Robertson, 
Grammar, 427-428. 
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adopts the 8 text form (which exhibits a mix of asyndetic and non-asyndetic 
readings) as the initial text?» then one must conclude that scribal activity 
moved some streams of the text towards greater uniformity than the author 
displays, but in opposite directions: the Byzantine towards a comprehensive 
elimination of asyndetic readings, and the D(FG)-latt towards uniformly asyn- 
detic readings. At the same time, other witnesses imperfectly preserved, to a 
greater or lesser degree, the “mixed” form of x. If one adopts either the Byzan- 
tine or the D(FG)-latt text form as the initial text, the author will be credited 
with consistency, and the loss ofthat consistency will be attributed to scribal (or 
perhaps readerly) activity. If one adopts the Byzantine text form as the initial 
text, the divergent text forms could be viewed as examples of a scribal ten- 
dency to drop words, especially short particles or connectives; if one adopts 
the D(FG)-latt text form,?6 the divergent forms could be viewed as examples of 
a different, frequently-observed scribal tendency, the tendency towards elimi- 
nation of asyndeton. 


Matthew 1818 


In Matt 18:18 (Ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν: ὅσα ἐὰν δήσητε ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς ἔσται δεδεμένα ἐν οὐρανῷ, 
καὶ ὅσα ἐὰν λύσητε ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς ἔσται λελυμένα ἐν οὐρανῷ), οὐρανῷ is variant in both 
of its occurrences:?7 


ist occurrence: οὐρανῷ B O fl} 124 788 pc] τῷ oùpavé KM NW A II 058 f! 
157 565 700 1071 1346 1424 M; τοῖς οὐρανοῖς N D° L 0281 28 33 579 892 pc 
co. 


35 As do, e.g., Tischendorf, Westcott & Hort, and UBS*/NA?7. 

36  Championed by Zuntz (Text of the Epistles, 105-107; cf. 188, 215), who has been followed by 
Güting and Mealand (E. W. Güting and D.L. Mealand, Asyndeton in Paul [Studies in the 
Bible and Early Christianity 39; Lewiston, NY: Mellen, 1998], 62) and J. Kloha (“A Textual 
Commentary on Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians" [4 vols.; Ph.D. diss., University 
of Leeds, 2006], 2.382-385). Zuntz argues that "the progressive obliteration of original 
asyndeta is a characteristic and general feature" of the "Western" textual tradition in Paul, 
and therefore concludes that it is “highly improbable" that that tradition introduced the 
asyndeton into the text —it must be, that is, an original feature preserved in the "Western" 
tradition, partly preserved in its early Alexandrian allies, and lost elsewhere (Text of the 
Epistles, 106). 

37 The data is taken from the apparatus of NA?’ and from Swanson, Matthew; when the two 
differ, I have given the reading of NA?’ (Swanson reports fl? as supporting τῷ οὐρανῷ in 
both instances). 
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2nd occurrence: οὐρανῷ Ν B © f? 124 788 pc] τῷ οὐρανῷ ΚΝ WAT 058 f! 
28 565 (700) 892 1071 1346 1424 M τοῖς οὐρανοῖς D L M 0281 33 157 579 
pc co 


So what was the reading of the initial text in each instance: the anarthrous 
singular, the articular singular, or the articular plural? With regard to external 
evidence, it is probably not surprising (since both variant-units occur in the 
same verse) that the support for each of the three options is so similar in both 
variants;?? it is, perhaps, a bit surprising that the support for each option is 
relatively so robust. 

With respect to internal considerations, the possible influence of parallel 
passages must always be weighed. In this case, the similar statement (but not 
a direct parallel) in Matt. 16:19 (δώσω σοι τὰς κλεῖδας τῆς βασιλείας τῶν οὐρανῶν, 
καὶ ὃ ἐὰν Shays ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς ἔσται δεδεμένον ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, καὶ ὃ ἐὰν λύσῃς ἐπὶ 
τῆς γῆς ἔσται λελυμένον ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς), where the key phrase in question is 
textually firm in both instances, may have influenced the text ofsome witnesses 
in 18:18. 

Patterns of authorial usage or of scribal tendencies are also an important 
factor to consider in assessing the two sets of variants in 1818. The phrase év 
+/- article + οὐρανός occurs 27 times in the first gospel. For each occurrence, 
selected details (articular or anarthrous, singular or plural, textually firm or 
variant) are summarized in Table 1. 

Inlooking over this data (summarized briefly in Table 2), there is in the firm 
cases a predominance ofthe plural over the singular, at a 2.4: ratio (17 vs. 7), but 
certainly no uniformity of usage in this regard. In terms ofthe use or non-use of 
the article, the firm cases are nearly an even split (10 vs. 9), and here the number 
of split cases is noticeably greater: 8 (2996) of the total, vs. just 3 split readings 
(1196) involving number. 


38 Nonetheless, five of the witnesses do switch readings between the first and second vari- 
ants: N (τοῖς οὐρανοῖς / οὐρανῷ); 28 892 (τοῖς οὐρανοῖς / τῷ οὐρανῷ); M 157 (τῷ οὐρανῷ / τοῖς 
οὐρανοῖς). 
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TABLE 1 ἐν +/- article + οὐρανός in Matthew 

512 artt pl firm 

516 art pl firm 

534 art sing firm 

545 split pl. + toic © IL [3 33 565 700 788 1346 1424 pc 

6:1 at pl firm (8D f'33 omit) 

6:9 art pl fim 

610 — sing firm 

6:20 — sing firm 

711 art pl firm (M1424 omit) 

7:21 split pl. toic N BC A © f! 33 124 157 10711424] omit KL M W II [3 
565 579 700 788 1346 M (D lac.) 

10:32 split pl mostly anarthrous; + τοῖς B C K Q f! 565 788 1346 pc 

10:33 split pl mostly anarthrous; + τοῖς B Ω 124 788 1424 pc 

1250 — pl. firm («τοῖς 38) 

1617 art pl. firm (B omits; note also: οὐρανοῖς [3 565 579 788 1346) 

161984 art pl. firm 

16190 art pl firm 

18104 — pl. firm («τοῖς Η; Ν [13 omit phrase; B 33 τῷ ουρανῷ) 

18100 — pl. firm («τοῖς Να) 

1814 — pl firm (+ τοῖς D 33 157 579 1424) 
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ἐν +/- article + οὐρανός in Matthew (cont.) 


18:18a split split ta KM N WA IIo58 f! 157 565 700 1071 1346 1424 M] 
omit B © fl3 124 788 pc; τοῖς οὐρανοῖς x D* L 0281 28 33 579 
892 pc co 

1838b split split τῷ KN WATI 058 f! 28 565 (700) 892 1071 1346 1424 M] 
omit 8 B © fl3 124 788 pc; τοῖς οὐρανοῖς D L M 0281 33 157 
579 pc co 

18:19 — pl firm (-««oicN1424) 

1921 — split οὐρανῷ N rell] οὐρανοῖς B C D 

22:30 split sing. τῷ Ν B L fH 33 157 788 1346 1424] omit DK MW A II 28 


565 579 700 1071 M; οὐρανοῖς Θ 
23:22 art sing. firm 


24:30 split sing. t K M W ATI fH 28 33 157 565 579 788 1346 1424 W] 
omit 8 BL © 1071; οὐρανοῖς D 


2818 — sing. firm (οὐρανοῖς D) 


One observation that stands out is that in only two cases out of twenty-seven 
is there a split involving both number and use or non-use of the article, and 
they are both in 1818. Furthermore, these two cases in v. 18 are surrounded 
by four firm instances—three (vv. 10a-b, 14) shortly preceding and one (v. 19) 
immediately following—of the anarthrous plural ἐν οὐρανοῖς. The only form of 
the phrase not attested in v. 18a—b. 

This is a remarkable set of circumstances, and questions arise immediately: 
How is it, first, that four of six instances in a short section of the gospel are 
textually stable with respect to number, and very nearly so with respect to 
the absence of the article, while the other two are remarkably unstable, and 
second, that the consistent reading ofthe four stable instances, the anarthrous 
plural, is the only option not present among the variations extant in 18a and 
18b?3? Even if these queries are not answerable, they do, if only with regard to 


39 It will not do to try to distinguish authorial composition from traditional material: all six 
instances are part of a single block of dominical teaching (18:3-20). 
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the first gospel, place a question mark against the idea of either authorial or 
scribal uniformity. Both author and scribes may have had their tendencies, but 
it does not appear, from the evidence available in the manuscripts, that any 
such tendencies were followed consistently.^? 


TABLE 2 Summary of: ἐν +/- article + οὐρανός in Matthew 
Summary Singular Plural Sing/plur split Totals: 
Articular 5.34 5.12 7A 10 
23.22 5.16 16.17 
61 16.19a 
6.9 16.19b 
Anarthrous 6.10 12.50 18.14 19.21 9 
6.20 18.10a 18.19 
28.18 18.10b 
Articular/ 22.30 5.45 10.32 18.18a 8 
anarth. split 24.30 7.21 10.33 18.18b 
Totals: 7 17 3 
Conclusion 


The seeming clarity of theory can vanish quickly in the presence of complex 
examples of textual variation. Guidelines that sound reasonable and useful in 
the abstract may prove to be less helpful than anticipated when confronted 
by the actual results and consequences of scribal activity as evidenced by the 
manuscript tradition. The small number of examples briefly surveyed above 
offer, of course, no basis for any generalizations— which is basically what 


40 _Incodex Bezae, e.g. (to switch from authors and scribes to a manuscript, for the moment), 
one may observe, with respect to the phrase ἐν +/- article + οὐρανός, instances where the 
tradition it preserves seems to prefer the anarthrous plural form (e.g., 6:1, 19:21, 24:30, 28:18; 
cf. also the substitution of ἐν οὐρανοῖς for οὐράνιος at 5:48 and 23:9), but even so there is not 
consistency in this regard (cf. 1810b, 18:14, 1818a-b). 
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the widely used criteria are—but they do exemplify the sort of specific cases 
against which generalizations must be tested. In other words, cases such as 
these may not generate generalizations, but they are more than capable of rais- 
ing questions about (and perhaps even breaking) them. In particular, the last 
three examples raise (once again) questions about the utility of a specific cri- 
terion,*! and all of them testify to the continuing relevance of Adam's question 
about the function ofall such criteria: do our "criteria" really help to make deci- 
sions, or do they “help only to authenticate" decisions made on other grounds, 
and if so, how do we acknowledge and account for them? 


41 Cf, e.g., J.H. Petzer, "Author's Style and the Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” Neot 
24 (1990) 185-197. 


Variants and Variance! 
D.C. Parker 


You who copy this book, I adjure you by our Lord Jesus Christ and by 
his coming in glory, when he will judge the quick and the dead, that you 
collate what you copy, and correct it against this copy from which you 
transcribed it; anad likewise that you transcribe this adjuration and set it 
in the copy.? 


This solemn command, appended by Irenaeus of Lyons to his lost Ogdoad and 
preserved by Eusebius (who described it as “most elegant”), is a reminder that 
textual accuracy mattered as much to some people in antiquity as it matters to 
some people today. But one interesting thing about commands not to do some- 
thing is that they are proof this is precisely what people were indeed doing. The 
same is true of the awful warning at the end of the Apocalypse (Rev 2218-19). 
Every textual critic who has spoken about the discipline to a general audience 
will have had these words quoted at them by an angry listener who is convinced 
that the truth of the Bible has been called into question. It is not that textual 
critics should expect anything very terrible to happen to them if they make 
poor decisions in constructing their critical texts of the New Testament, or that 
dreadful consequences await those who practice thorough-going eclecticism. 
Rather, the significance of both these dire warnings is that they provide evi- 
dence for textual variation having been a matter of concern to ancient authors, 
and therefore demonstrate how important textual criticism has always been. 
When we look at them more carefully, one may surmise that the two pas- 
sages may illustrate two different reasons for anxiety on the part of ancient 
authors. There is no evidence from the first quotation that Irenaeus was expect- 
ing anyone to meddle intentionally with his text. But it is reasonable to assume 
that he was well aware that scribes made mistakes, and that conscientious 
scribes were expected to check their copy against their exemplar. The seer of 
Revelation, on the other hand, seems to be pre-empting something much more 
serious which he was afraid might happen to his book, namely that a person or 
persons unknown would make significant additions or deletions to it. What he 


1 This token of my gratitude to Professor Keith Elliott for his contribution to our discipline is 
based upon a plenary paper presented to the British New Testament Conference, Aberdeen, 
September 2009. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.20.2 (ed. F. Winkelmann; 2nd ed., GCS NF 6.1; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 


1999), 482. 
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would make of the variants in his text of which we know is an interesting ques- 
tion. If he could read the Nestle-Aland apparatus, or even better the exhaustive 
list of readings compiled by Hoskier, would he be appalled or indifferent? We 
can imagine what he would say ofthe manuscript in which the entire sentence 
cursing meddlers is missing.? Would it matter to him whether the number of 
the beast was 616 or 666? Would he be more pleased that his text had survived 
atall than worried about the detail? Likewise, what would Irenaeus have to say 
about the half-dozen variants recorded in the apparatus of the GCS edition of 
Eusebius?^ Would he have regarded the manuscripts available to us as accurate 
copies or not? 

These observations bring me to the title of the paper. What do the vari- 
ants we have in our extant manuscripts amount to? Traditionally they have 
been regarded as mostly accidental error arising out of frequent copying. In 
recent years, the issue of intentional alteration to the text has, almost for the 
first time in five centuries, been treated seriously. This approach is particularly 
associated with the names of Bart Ehrman and myself, who have explored the 
issues in very different ways.? To Ehrman, scribes made theologically motivated 
changes to the texts they were copying. Crucially, he showed how early Chris- 
tian Christological debates often discussed the interpretation ofthe texts where 
the variation may be seen. In a nutshell, he argued that scribes changed the 
text to make the wording conform to its evident meaning. By contrast, I con- 
centrated on the Gospels and took the variation we see in the manuscripts as 
evidence for a particular attitude to written texts within early Christianity, in 
which the focus was on the transmission of the spirit rather than the letter of 
the texts. 

Both these approaches align textual variation with the variation in thought 
and practice of early Christians at different times and places. It turns textual 
variants from the material rejected by editors reconstructing what some have 
supposed to be the authorial text, into the raw material for histories of Christian 
thought and exegesis. Other research deals with different classes of variants, 
such as stylistic traits and developments. The work of Elliott in demonstrating 
how various trends such as Atticisation led to textual variation stands out.® 


3 Gregory-Aland 181. 

Of course these are technically variants to Eusebius and not to Irenaeus. 

5 See particularly B.D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christo- 
logical Controversies on the Text ofthe New Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993); 
D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 

6 SeeforexampleJ.K. Elliott, Essays and Studies in New Testament Textual Criticism (Estudios de 
Filología 3; Cordova: Ediciones El Almendro, n.d. [1990]); The Language and Style of the Gospel 
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Since Ehrman's book, several people have tried to follow it up in different 
directions: notably, Kannaday looked for apologetic interests.” The argument 
that changes were made to the text in order, shall we say, to clarify their 
meaning is indisputable. Yet, two questions are in order. The first concerns the 
mechanics of any such change. I will come to that later. The second is how one 
may distinguish between intentional revision and accidental changes which 
happen to make sense. The danger with accidental changes is that if we take 
them as evidence of points of view in early Christianity, or even as factual 
evidence, we may distort the record. A dramatic example of the problems we 
encounter is the reading found in one copy of John, which records (18:13) that 
Annas was the mother-in-law of Caiaphas the High Priest. Perhaps this could 
be hailed as an amazing discovery: not only had the role of women in early 
Christianity been suppressed, there had even been female Jewish high priests! 
Not only that, but this manuscript might be evidence for a Christian group 
which kept these traditions alive when everyone else had forgotten them. It 
is even more incredible when you realise that the manuscript containing this 
reading was copied in the year 1506, by a scribe from Corfu called Anthony the 
Eparch.? 

Which is more likely, this scenario, or the possibility that one scribe out of 
the nearly two thousand responsible for copies of this verse happened to get 
his synapses mixed up and associated the name Annas with the very similar 
Anna and therefore necessarily a mother- rather than a father-in-law? It does 
not take very long to dismiss the possibility that there is anything else here 
than an unconscious slip. To provide further evidence, Iwondered whether the 
name Anna in Luke 2:36 was a source of confusion in the opposite direction. 
So far as I could tell it was not, but I did notice that one manuscript made 
her the daughter of Samuel instead of Fanouel. Similar names like this are a 
well-known source of confusion.? I begin to digress, but the point is that in 
textual transmission, as in life—stuff happens. 


of Mark: An Edition of C.H. Turner's *Notes on Marcan Usage" Together with Other Comparable 
Studies (NovTSup 71; Leiden, New York and Cologne: Brill, 1993). 

7 W.C.Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse and the Scribal Tradition (Text-Critical Studies 5; Atlanta: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 2004). 

8 The manuscript is Gregory-Aland 445 (London, British Library, Harley 5736). M. Vogel and 
V. Gardthausen, Die griechischen Schreiber des Mittelalters und der Renaissance (Leipzig: 
Centralblatt für Bibliothekswesen, 1909; repr. Hildesheim, 1966), 35. 

9 Itisa good joke when Chaucer's Pardoner delivers the lines: ^What was commanded under 
Lamuel— / Not Samuel, but Lamuel, saye I" Just to extend the picture of intertextual 
confusion, one manuscript of Chaucer makes a mess of this of this by writing Samuel the first 
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I take this rather bizarre reading of the female high priest, which Ulrich 
Schmid, Bruce Morrill, and I spotted while examining our complete collation 
of all extant manuscripts of John chapter 18, because of what it tells us about 
text-critical methodology. What we did in collecting the data was to observe a 
phenomenon, namely a variation in wording, here consisting of a single letter, 
between one manuscript and all the others. We then advanced two possible 
reasons for the phenomenon, one of them highly fantastical, the other rather 
convincingly prosaic. It is easy to use the fantastical interpretation to poke fun 
at the idea that scribes changed the text in order deliberately to change the 
meaning. But both explanations, the fantasy one and the prosaic one, presume 
knowledge of something rather hard to pin down, namely the motivation and 
thought processes of other people. Take the example of Anthony the Eparch. 
We have no access, so far as we know, to the copy from which he wrote his 
manuscript, so we do not even know whether it was his mistake, or one which 
he accurately reproduced. And if he made the mistake himself, are we able to 
claim knowledge as to why or how he did so? Would he be able to explain it 
himself? And if not, we are even less able to know what was going on in his 
head. But if we cannot claim such knowledge in this instance, are we able to 
claim it in others? 

It is not as though the bizarre reading with the female high priest was not 
the only such reading in John 18 which could be given an ingenious expla- 
nation providing some kind of twist to the text. The manuscript was usually 
a late one and there was always a more likely explanation. What gives us 
pause for thought is this: the nature of the manuscripts and the fantastic char- 
acter of the explanation were both give-aways. But what if there was some 
early support for the reading, and the possibility of an intentional change was 
not so far-fetched? Are we reaching a point where we will be too prone to 
find historical contexts providing reasons why some mistakes were intentional 
changes? 

It is arguable that the reconstruction of the thought processes of a scribe 
tells us more about the person doing the reconstructing than about the scribe. 
This is part of the contention of Sebastiano Timpanaro in his sparkling book 
The Freudian Slip: Psychoanalysis and Textual Criticism.!° In particular he dis- 
mantles Sigmund Freud's explanation of a young man's misquotation ofa line 


time, so that he says: "What was commanded under Samuel— / Not Samuel, but Lamuel, 
saye 17 So instead of clarifying a point with his audience, the Pardoner corrects himself. 
The scribe has managed to kill the joke stone dead. 

10 (London: NLB, 1976; tr. of Il Lapsus Freudiano, Florence: La nueva Italia, 1974). 
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of Virgil. In a somewhat different vein, George Thomson in an article on the 
textual criticism of Euripides discussed ways in which political preconceptions 
can mold philological conclusions." 

Here we come to the second possible objection to the Ehrman theory of 
textual corruption. It is worth suggesting that textual scholars recreate scribes 
in their own image by assuming them to be textually literate in the sense 
of being persons attentive to fine detail. We are all trained to notice minute 
differences between two texts, regardless of their impact on the sense of the 
text. But were scribes necessarily textually orientated people? The Ehrman 
approach assumes that they were, and speaks regularly of scribes changing 
texts. It has been suggested that this is improbable. Scribes were trying to 
get a job done, and attention to the meaning of the text they were copying 
was impossible. Dirk Jongkind has written an article on the singular readings 
in Codex Sinaiticus which includes a graphic depiction of the reality of the 
copying process.!3 All sorts of things may be going on in a scribe's mind. But 
we can go even further. We think of manuscript copies as texts, but they are far 
more than that. To be a scribe was to be a book producer and a graphic artist 
as well a copyist. 

Consider a page even of a lightly-ornamented manuscript, such as Quire 82, 
Folio 7* of Codex Sinaiticus.!* There are a number of aspects of what one sees 
which are non-textual. These include: 


Preparation of the parchment, pricking the sheets of the quire and 
ruling them 

Devising the coronis and ornament around the subscription 

Planning and including the heading to 1 Corinthians 


11 G. Thomson, “Marxism and Textual Criticism,” Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Humboldt- 
Uni. Berlin, Ges.-Sprachw. Reihe 12 (1963), 43—52. Is it coincidence that both Timpanaro and 
Thomson were Marxists? 

12 See e.g. U. Schmid, “Scribes and Variants— Sociology and Typology,” in Textual Variation: 
Theological and Social Tendencies? Papers from the Fifth Birmingham Colloquium on the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament (ed. Hugh A.G. Houghton and David C. Parker; TS 
Third Series 5; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2008), 1-24. 

13  D.Jongkind, "Singular Readings in Sinaiticus: The Possible, the Impossible, and the Nature 
of Copying,” in Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tendencies?, 35-54. 

14 Image and transcription may be viewed at http://www.codexsinaiticus.org/en/ 
manuscript.aspx?folioNo-7&lid-en&quireNo-82&side-v&zoomSlider-o. I take the page 
as a random example of one with a coronis. 
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Working out the overall compression rate of the text with reference to 
the planned end point of the block of text and to the current page 
(see Column 4, Line 45) 

Writing a neat left margin with the letters balanced to give the correct 
effect 


Even in the formation of the letters, the scribes of this manuscript are preoc- 
cupied with writing in an agreed style. In the context of the entire process, the 
copying ofthe text was actually the part ofthe process which was most mechan- 
ical, in which the scribes had the fewest decisions to make. 

This is a manuscript which seems to us to be one in which the text is 
centre-stage. In some other manuscripts, we can see that text played a very 
small part indeed. One striking example is the Book of Kells. Take Folio 188". 
It does contain one word Quoniam (Luke 1:1 in the Vulgate), but even that is 
a vehicle for the artwork and one needs to know the word already to be able 
to recognise it. Of course this is an extreme example, but even a "normal" 
text page, such as Folio 96, containing Matt 22:1-16, is so ornate that the 
copying of the text was the easiest and therefore least significant part of the 
job. Another example is the sixth-century Rossano Gospels, which may be 
characterised as somewhere between a text and a cartoon book. Folios 8" and 
8" contain two illustrations of Jesus' trial before Pilate. The small amount of 
text on each page is banished to the margins, and the illumination holds centre 
stage. 

The point is that book production was not in antiquity and not in Byzan- 
tium—any more than it is now—necessarily all about producing an accurate 
text. In fact analogy suggests that textual accuracy comes rather low on most 
peoples' list when it comes to book buying. If one is buying a book to read on 
the train, and there is a choice between two editions of a book. Do you 


(a) check the price? 

(b) see which typeface you prefer? 

(c) runa quick collation of test passages to decide which is more accurate? 
or 

(d) make a snap decision whether you want to read a version based on the 
first British or the second American edition? 


Under certain circumstances, you might put textual accuracy first. But most of 
the time most people, even textual scholars on holiday, would not think about 
itatall.So why do we assume it as the norm for scribes? In order to test whether 
itis or not, an example is necessary. 
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One ofthe many remarkable facts about Codex Sinaiticus is that it contains 
Over 27,000 corrections. Yet in spite ofthis number, it is almost as remarkable to 
us how many things stand uncorrected. So were the correctors lazy or did they 
do an outstanding job? Were they alert to textual minutiae or did they sit loose 
to it? What overall process can we observe? 

First, there is evidence in the Codex ofa process that was indeed concerned 
with textual accuracy. In the page already discussed (Quire 82, Folio 7°), we may 
find a correction in scribendo (at Column 3 Line 2 [1Cor 11]). The scribe wrote 
AY. He then realised this was wrong, and changed the alpha to I. So here straight 
away is one mistake that the scribe picked up on at once. It is a sign of some sort 
of process of self-criticism. Moreover, ifwe are looking now for quality copying, 
including consistency, note that the scribe wrote 1Cor 1:8 twice, and that the 
duplicate is identical to the first copying. This is the only correction directly 
attributable to the scribe who copied the page. But that does not make it the 
only "original" correction. Codex Sinaiticus underwent the process of checking 
atthe end ofthe production process known as diorthosis. Several of the scribes 
participated in this, and scholarship does not normally distinguish between 
them, preferring to refer to the whole set as scriptorium corrections. There are 
a number on this page. 


Column 1, Line 38 (Rom 16:25) 


The scribe wrote to ευαγγελιον µου xot xv to xv. The scriptorium corrector 
observed this and changed it to the reading found in other witnesses, to evay- 
γελιον µου και TO κηρυγµα Τὺ XU. 

We can understand how the reading ofthe first hand arose. But was it a mis- 
take by the scribe, or was it the reading of the exemplar? Perhaps it was at that 
time a well-known reading, and the scribe had no reason to doubt it. How do 
we know whether it is intended or accidental? Can we ascribe it to exegetical 
motivation or theological intent, or is it simply a mistake? Is this an example of 
banalisation, in which το xmpuyua to xv is simplified in the direction ofthe stock 
phrase xv tv xv. Alternatively, one might try to argue that the phrase το ευαγγε- 
λιον µου xat To κήρυγμα to Xo was intentionally changed by a reader or a copyist, 
since it could be taken to imply that Paul's message is not identical with the 
Gospel of Christ Jesus, and thus deficient. But surely the simplest explanation 
is the most convincing, namely that frequency of xv tv xv encouraged confu- 
sion when a scribe came across the phrase to xnpvyua tv xv. Even so, one could 
imagine being convinced by an argument which gave evidence that το κηρυγµα 
iv Xv was exegetically problematical in the early church. 
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There are three other places on this page where there was a scriptorium cor- 
rection: 


Column 3, Line 18 (1Cor 1:4) insertion of pov 
Column 3, Lines 23-24 (1Cor1:5) deletion of duplicated εν 
Column 1, Lines 39-43 (1Cor1:8) deletion of duplication of entire verse 


There are thirty-seven other scriptorium corrections in 1 Corinthians on twelve 
pages, so the two columns on this page have more than the average.!5 

How did the page fare in later times? Of the 27,000 corrections, there are 
about 150 in Romans and 200 in 1Corinthians. The majority (about 100 in 
Romans and 150 in 1Corinthians) are by the corrector called ca, who worked 
in the fifth or sixth century. The most likely reason for this set of corrections is 
that the manuscript was being prepared for copying, and that the new scribe 
or scribal team was making the copy “correct’, so that the transcription process 
would go as smoothly as possible. This is therefore potentially important evi- 
dence for the degree of modification that a copying event might produce. If we 
had that copy, we would be able to adjudge how far the changes were carried 
out and what the end result was like. 

There are four corrections by Corrector ca on the page we are looking at: 


Column 1, Lines 3-5 (Rom16:19) reads χαιρω ovv το εφ υμιν for εφ υμιν ουν 


χαιρω 
Column s, Line 13 (1Cor 1:2) adds te 
Column 4, Line 26 (1Cor 114) adds tw dew 
Column 4, Line 28 (1Cor 1:14) reads χρισπον for πρισκον 


This page shows below the average number of thirteen corrections to a page 
in 1Corinthians, or even the seven to a page in Romans, even allowing for the 
nearly blank column. Perhaps this is also partly due to the higher number than 
average of scriptorium corrections. 

What sort of corrections are they? The first three are all rather careful 
adaptations to another form of text, in fact in each instance what was to 
become the majority reading. Each makes the meaning slightly more explicit. 
The fourth corrects a confusion in the name (again a confusion with a proper 
noun!). 


15 Typically in the rest of1Corinthians, the corrections on a page are all found in one column 
or two columns. 
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So far so good. We have eight places where the text has been corrected —and 
overall this is on the low side. But are there signs of less concern with textual 
minutiae? How many uncorrected errors are there? 


Column 1, Lines 8-9 (Rom 1639) ακαιρεους leg. axepatous 
Column 1, Line 1 (Rom 16:20) συντριψι συντρίψει 
Column 1, Line 14 (Rom 16:20) Tax! ταχει 

Column 3, Line 21 (1Cor 1:4) δοθιση δοθειση 
Column 3, Lines 29-30 (1Cor1:7) ὕστερισθαι ὕστερεισθαι 
Column 4, Lines 40-41 (1Cor 1:17) εὐαγγελιζεσθε ευαγγελιζεσθαι 


All that we have therefore is six itacisms. It is even dubious whether we should 
really call all of them mistakes, since the iota for epsilon-iota interchange is so 
common that a fifth/sixth-century corrector would be expected to let it past. 
The verbal ending -e for -αι is also very widespread. And the spelling ακαιρεους 
falls into the same category. 

Overall, there are nine places where a correction was made in antiquity, and 
no real errors have been overlooked. 

So we have been looking at a page of competent copying, in which every 
nonsense reading was picked up in the scriptorium. If we have got into the way 
of thinking that every manuscript was a hotbed of theological revisionism, we 
need to think again. 

So far the experiment suggests that Codex Sinaiticus represents an attempt 
to produce a quality text, as part of a quality production. Where does this 
leave us, because we have to acknowledge also that rather extensive variation 
exists, that New Testament manuscripts contain readings, sometimes long pas- 
sages, which must be the product of deliberate alteration? One possibility is 
that a fourth century manuscript produced by a skilful team with apparently 
unlimited resources at its disposal, dealing with a well-known set of texts that 
has practically achieved canonical status and is read by a rapidly increasing 
audience is one thing; back in the second century, making a cheap copy of a 
recently-written, little-known text for a small audience was another. The idea 
that the text was most freely transmitted when it was young is something that 
is very hard to prove directly, because unless we find much older copies than we 
have done so far, we can only have indirect evidence. It is nevertheless some- 
thing taken seriously by everyone (note for example the view held by Kilpatrick 
that all variants were already in circulation by the end of the second century).!® 


16 The Principles and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism. Collected Papers of G.D. Kil- 
patrick (ed. J.K. Elliott; BETL 96; Leuven: Peeters, 1990), e.g. 19-21, 81. 
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Working on the basis that this is the case, we are in the frustrating situation 
that if we compare the oldest extant copies, we may see that they differ from 
one another and from later copies. What we are lacking is older copies and the 
details of context which would allow us to get a better idea of the processes 
by which the differences came into being. The closest we get to the wealth of 
correction in Codex Sinaiticus among our oldest witnesses is 996. Here we find 
evidence of removal of error and correction against a second copy.!? The fact 
that such extensively marked copies are so rare is itself an important fact. It 
encourages us to consider two theories: first, that much variation does indeed 
predate our extant witnesses; second, that the extent of variation is related to 
the frequency of copying, so that comparatively rare change could, across many 
manuscripts, amount to the degree of variation that exists. 

It also encourages us to consider again the question as to how far scribes 
were the textually conscious beings which the text-critic tends to consider 
them. We have examined the example of Codex Sinaiticus. What is perhaps sur- 
prising is that all this process of correction seems to have had very little effect on 
the overall textual complexion of Codex Sinaiticus.? We are encouraged to see 
the process as a tradition, within which every individual manuscript exercised 
only a tiny influence on the overall shape of that tradition. The concept of edi- 
tors who exercised a powerful influence, for example in shaping the free text of 
Codex Bezae in Acts, or of recensions with a noticeable effect on the tradition, 
has to be doubted.!? Instead, we should consider it more probable that occa- 
sional textual modification in many copies had a cumulative effect. When we 
look at individual copies, the majority of readings prove to be part of the back- 
ground noise of the tradition. When we study the entire tradition, we observe 
a proportion ofthe total number of readings which have a significant effect on 
the sense of the text. Of these readings, some may convincingly be explained 
as conscious modification. Such is the richness of the tradition that there are 
enough such readings— some stylistically and some theologically motivated— 
to justify the new approaches which have sprung up in contemporary textual 
criticism, and which it is to be hoped will continue to be developed. 


17 GD. Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II (P66): Its Textual Relationships and Scribal Characteristics 
(SD 34; Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1968). 

18 According to Klaus Wachtel, ina paper presented to the Codex Sinaiticus conference at the 
British Library, July 2009 (forthcoming in the conference papers, the British Library, 2014). 

19 With regard to Codex Bezae, the text form of the new Oxyrhynchus papyrus of Acts, B12’, 
provides evidence that Acts circulated in a number of free text forms, each undergoing 
its own process of development. See D. Leith, D.C. Parker, S.R. Pickering, et al, The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. 74 (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2009), 1-45. 


In the Beginning was the New 
Testament Text, but Which Text? 


A Consideration of Ausgangstext’ and ‘Initial Text’ 


Eldon Jay Epp 


Recently an advanced student from Eastern Europe enrolled in my graduate 
seminar at Harvard University, and he was still in the process of mastering 
English. In one of his papers he referred to my article on "The Multivalence 
of the Term ‘Original Text,” but it came out as “the malevolence of the orig- 
inal text" In that essay of a decade ago I offered a detailed critique of the 
term, "original text," and responses, to be sure, extended from acceptance to 
charges of postmodernism. Never before, however, had "original text" been 
characterized as evil! At the end of the article I suggested that more suitable 
terminology to describe an important aspect of the goal of New Testament 
textual criticism would be that we seek the "earliest attainable text” That 
phraseology leads directly to the topic of the present essay, which highlights 
terminology used from the early sixteenth century to the present by editors 
in describing their critical editions and the texts they contain, followed by 
an assessment of what might be understood from the terms employed by the 
newest critical edition for its primary text-line. The very terms editors employ 
in the titles of their volumes and in descriptions of the texts they publish 
tell us much about the broader conceptions of their printed New Testament 
texts. 


I Past and Current Terminology for Critical Editions and Their 
Resultant Texts 
Our discussion opens, not with the first critical text, but with a major figure 


whose proposed edition came to naught. Yet, much can be learned from his 
carefully-planned, long-pursued, and highly ambitious, but aborted project. 


1 EJ Epp "The Multivalence of the Term ‘Original Text’ in New Testament Textual Criticism," 
HTR 92 (1999): 245-28. 
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A Richard Bentley's Proposed Edition of the Greek and Latin New 
Testament 

In 1720 Richard Bentley of Cambridge University formulated a sophisticated 
plan for a freshly-minted critical text of the Greek and Latin New Testament, 
based on the earliest manuscripts, versions, and patristic citations then avail- 
able. He publicized this in a six-page pamphlet entitled Proposals for Printing 
though it was headed by what appears to be his proposed title page for the 
edition. Eight paragraphs of description open by noting that “now by God's 
providence there are MSS. in Europe ... above a thousand years old,’ followed 
by his proposal for *a new edition of the Greek and Latin, not according to the 
recent and interpolated copies, but as represented in the most ancient and ven- 
erable MSS. in Greek and Roman capital letters"? A few years earlier, in 1716, 
Bentley had written to the Archbishop of Canterbury asserting his ability “to 
give an edition of the Greek Testament exactly as it was in the best exemplars 
at the time of the Council of Nice [323 Ο.Ε.]; so that there shall not be twenty 
words, nor even particles, difference."? While Master of Trinity College for forty- 
two years (1700 until his death in 1742) Bentley labored on his proposed edition 
from about 1716 to 1729. Unfortunately—as is well known—he never finished 


2 Bentley's presumed title page read as follows: H KAINH AIAOHKH Graece. Novum testamen- 
tum versionis vulgatae, per st" Hieronymum ad vetusta exemplaria graeca castigatae et exac- 
tae. Utrumque ex antiquissimis codd. mss., cum graecis tum latinis, edidit Richardus Bentleius. 
Proposals for printing. The key phrases here are “... corrected and completed according to 
ancient Greek copies; both from the oldest manuscript codices, not only Greek but also Latin." 
The Proposal is printed in A.A. Ellis, Bentleii critica sacra: Notes on the Greek and Latin Text 
of the New Testament, Extracted from the Bentley MSS. in Trinity College Library (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, 1862) xvii—xix; citation from xvii; and in C. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum 
Graece, ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit, apparatum criticum apposuit; Volume III: Pro- 
legomena by C.R. Gregory (8th major critical edition; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1884-1894) 231—240; 
see 234-240 for Bentley's Greek/Latin specimen of Apocalypse of John 22 (not provided in 
Ellis). 

3 Ellis, Bentleii critica sacra, xii; see xvii-xviii. In contrast to John Mill 's 1707 edition, with its 
30,000 variants to the printed textus receptus, Bentley asserted that in his text, based on the 
specified early witnesses, "there will scarce be two hundred ... that can deserve the least 
consideration" (xvii). But Bentley, the author of highly respected editions of classical writings, 
went on to offer a highly questionable affirmation, that his edition "shall have a testimony of 
certainty above all other books whatever, and an end be put at once to all Various Lections 
[readings] now or hereafter" (xii). Currently, however, nearly all will agree that all meaningful 
variants are valuable even if rejected from a critical text: see Ε.]. Epp, “It’s All about Variants: A 
Variant-Conscious Approach to New Testament Textual Criticism," HTR 100 (2007): 275-308, 
esp. 287-293; 298-301. 
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or published his work, primarily because the increasing quantity of variants 
rendered untenable his basic thesis that these earliest witnesses would be in 
general agreement.^ 

Bentley described his proposed text in terms already mentioned, namely, it 
would be derived from the oldest Greek (and Latin) manuscripts and would 
replicate the text ofthe early fourth century. For any more specific terminology 
used by him to describe that resultant text or its goal, however, one must turn 
to his Remarks upon a Late Discourse of Free-Thinking-a strong defense in 1713 
of John Mill's 1707 critical edition. Though this treatise appeared seven years 
prior to his Proposals, Bentley did employ terms such as “the True Reading" as 
something preserved in various manuscripts in different places, and he spoke 
also ofa scholar selecting from the 30,000 variants of Mill's edition “what he sees 
[to be] Genuine.”> Later, again in 1720, Bentley mentioned the “original text" 
when expressing confidence that the oldest Greek and Latin manuscripts, "by 
their mutual assistance," would "so settle the original text to the smallest nicety, 
as cannot be performed now in any classic author whatever.”® 

Incidentally, it is rarely mentioned that Bentley's accumulated collations 
and notes, willed to Trinity College by his nephew (also Richard Bentley) in 
1786, would permit, with great labor, the virtual reconstruction of his proposed 
text. This, in any case, was the judgment of Arthur Ayres Ellis, who indicated 
that none of this remaining material had yet been published, and who pro- 
ceeded, in his 1862 Bentleii critica sacra, to present ninety-two pages of Bentley's 
selected “Notes” on the text, Greek and Latin, covering all New Testament writ- 
ings. He then included, verbatim from Bentley's papers, the full text of Galatians 
(Greek and Latin on facing pages). 


4 A. Fox, John Mill and Richard Bentley: A Study of the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, 1675-1729 (Oxford: Blackwell, 1954) 124-125; see also Ellis, Bentleii crítica sacra, xix-xx; 
see 119-154 for the collation of Codex Vaticanus made for Bentley by Abbe Rulotta (1729); 
F.H.A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament for the Use of Bib- 
lical Students (4th ed., rev. by Edward Miller; 2 vols.; London: George Bell, 1894) 2:209-210. 
Without doubt it was the gradual but increasing knowledge of Codex Vaticanus that finally 
undercut his thesis; for a full discussion, see E.J. Epp, "Codex Sinaiticus: Its Entrance into the 
Mid-Nineteenth Century Text-Critical Environment and Its Impact on the New Testament 
Text," "Excursus: Bentley's Surrender in Face of Codex Vaticanus," forthcoming in From Parch- 
ment to Pixels: Studies in the Codex Sinaiticus (London: British Library, 2012). 

5 Fox, John Mill and Richard Bentley, 14-115, quoting Bentley's Remarks upon a late Discourse 
of Free-Thinking (1713). 

6 Ellis, Bentleii critica sacra, xvii, in Bentley's 1720 Proposals for Printing a New Edition, δΠΙ. 

7 Ellis, Bentleii critica sacra, xxii—xxiii; 1-92 for the “Notes,” in which Ellis chose to emphasize 
Bentley’s conjectures (for which Bentley was an expert in classical literature, but which he 
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B Brief Overview of Editions of the Greek New Testament 
Bentley's proposed edition, of course, would have been well ahead of his time, 
for the text printed in virtually all critical texts and critical editions? of the 
Greek New Testament from Erasmus (1516) until more than three centuries 
later offered a version of the Church's “received text"-the textus receptus. As 
critical editions developed, with apparatuses of variant readings at the foot of 
their pages, a form ofthe textus receptus still occupied the text-lines at the head 
of the pages. The textus receptus was based on late manuscripts, and the Greek 
New Testament published by the Elzevir publishers (1633) was the first edition 
designated specifically as the textus receptus. Frequently, however, editors took 
over the earlier text of one of Erasmus's five editions (1516-1535), or the text 
in the 1550 third edition of Stephanus (Robert Estienne), or that in one of 
Théodore Beza's four independent editions (1565—1598— others were reprints). 
The early critical editions, with variants in the margin or in rudimentary crit- 
ical apparatuses, such as those of Stephanus (1550), Brian Walton in his Polyglot 
Bible (1655-1657—volumes five and six), and John Fell (1675-a model for hand 
editions) were soon eclipsed by the massive folio edition ofJohn Mill (1707), the 
first major critical edition worthy of the name. Noteworthy successors to Mill's 
edition were those by Johann Albrecht Bengel (1734), Johann Jakob Wettstein 
(1751-1752), and Johann Jakob Griesbach (three editions, 1775-1807). In all these 
substantive works, a form ofthe textus receptus still formed the text-lines at the 
head of their pages, although the prolegomena of all three scholars asserted 
principles that the text should (and could) be formed anew on the basis ofthe 
oldest available manuscripts—à la Bentley. In spite of this recognition of the 
value of early manuscripts and their variants, these otherwise courageous edi- 
tors? were not willing or able to move against the strong Church tradition that 
held the textus receptus in high esteem. The eventual departure from the textus 


said would be printed only in the prolegomena of his New Testament edition, see xxi-xxii); 
93-117 for the text of Galatians, taken from the folio which Ellis was convinced would have 
been used for printing Bentley's edition. Ellis also prints Abbé Rulotta's collation of Codex 
Vaticanus (119-154), which was made at Bentley's request and became a major factor in 
Bentley's abandonment of his proposed edition. 

8 A “critical text" is a text comprised of readings from various manuscripts or from other 
editions, such as those by Erasmus, Colinaeus, Stephanus, Beza, and the Elzevirs, while a 
"critical edition" cites variants from the printed text, identifying the witnesses supporting 
them. Such readings at first were offered in the margins, but soon in an apparatus at the 
foot of each page. The best early examples are the critical editions of Mill, Bengel, Wettstein, 
Griesbach, and Scholz (see below). 

9 Bengeland Griesbach were severely opposed by contemporaries for their *misguided" ways: 
see, e.g. S.P. Tregelles, An Account ofthe Printed Text ofthe Greek New Testament; with Remarks 
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receptus was exemplified in the 1831 edition of Karl Konrad Friedrich Wilhelm 
Lachmann, and the golden era ofthe New Testament text thereby initiated was 
carried on by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, Eberhard and Erwin 
Nestle, Kurt Aland, and those who have followed. 


C Three Phases in the Evolution of Greek New Testaments 

Much can be learned merely from the titles of the Greek New Testaments 
mentioned above, along with later editions, and it appears that three phases 
can be distinguished in their development. 

Phase One involved editions with full approbation ofthe textus receptus, and 
therefore with no inclination to depart from it. This phase extended from Eras- 
mus (1516) to the Elzevir textus receptus (1633), and generally these editions 
carried simple, unqualified, and largely unadorned titles, namely, The New Tes- 
tament, given in Greek: H KAINH AIAOHKH, or the Greek New Testament, stated 
in Latin: NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, Or both (even if the edition was 
not a diglot), and their titles contained little else. Other editions in this phase 
included the Complutensian Polyglot (published in 1522) and the editions by 
Simon Colinaeus (1534), Stephanus (1550), and Beza (1565-1611, ten editions). 
Erasmus's title differed (Novvm instrumentum omne ...) and was more elabo- 
rate, describing the kinds of manuscripts employed, as well as listing patris- 
tic sources consulted.! The tacit assumption in these simple titles and their 
impact, whether intentional or not, would appear to have been, “Here you have 
the text of the New Testament—take it and use it (period!).” 


on Its Revision upon Critical Principles (London: Bagster, 1854) 71—72; 85-86; 91-92; idem, 
in T.H. Horne, An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
(4 vols; uth ed.; London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 1860) 4:76-77; 129. 
Wettstein, however, was persecuted and formally prosecuted during some fifteen years: 
see C.L. Hulbert-Powell, John James Wettstein 1693-1754: An Account of His Life, Work, and 
Some of His Contemporaries (London: SPCK, 1937), 47-95; Wettstein's heresy trial, for 
Socinianism, grew out of his preference for six textual variants thought by the orthodox 
Theologians' Committee in Basel to be unorthodox and also out of his intention to base 
his critical Greek text of the New Testament on Codex Alexandrinus. Where were these 
six preferred variants to be found? In Codex Alexandrinus! Hulbert-Powell, in his vivid 
narrative of this ordeal, concludes that “Wettstein fought a battle royal for the freedom 
of textual criticism from dogmatic prejudice, and cleared the ground for future critical 
enterprise" (49). 

10 _ Erasmus’s title actually was NOVVM IN strumentü omne [sic!-the lowercase letters after 
IN begin a new line], followed by general statements that he used only faithful Greek 
and bilingual codices that were both ancient and reliably corrected, and finally nam- 
ing nine patristic writers consulted. Later Erasmus, using superlatives, boasted that he 
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There is evidence, however, to suggest that, at least on occasion, this impres- 
sion was calculated carefully. It is not coincidental, for example, that the pref- 
ace of the 1633 Elzevir Greek Testament, the final landmark in this first phase, 
contained the well-known assertion: Textum ergo habes, nunc ab omnibus recep- 
tum: in quo nihil immutatum aut corruptum damus ("Therefore, you have the 
text now received by all, in which we give nothing altered or corrupted"). Note 
that the lack of variants is emphasized and that the possibility of corruptions 
should not even be entertained.! In addition, the preface of this tiny volume 
(a mere 121x 62 millimeters, or 4 % x 212 inches) describes its nature: Formam 
habes περιφὀρητον καὶ εὔωνον: hoc est, ut ille ait, ὀλίγην τε partier καὶ φίλην (“You 
have a form [of text both] portable and inexpensive: that is, as it is said, both 
small and, at the same time, friendly"), suggesting that its text was produced 
with full confidence in its authority and in a format intended for wide circula- 
tion. 

Phase Two began when critical editions included the phrase, “with variant 
readings," (cum lectionibus variantibus or the like) as part ofthe title. This group 
included the editions of Walton (The London Polyglot, 1655-1657), Curcellæus 
(1658),13 Fell (1675), and Bengel (1734)-all with the phrase about variants in 


had employed “none but the o/dest and most correct manuscripts": see T.H. Darlow and 
H.F. Moule, Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society (2 vols. in 4; London: Bible House, 1903-1911) 2:575. 

Note these titles: Complutensian Polyglot (printed 1514, published 1522): Nouum tes- 
tamentum grece & latine in academia complutensi nouiter impressum; Colinæus (1534): H 
KAINH ΔΙΑΘΗΚΗ; Stephanus (1560): ΤΗΣ ΚΑΙΝΗΣ ΔΙΑΘΗΚΗΣ AIIANTA ... Nouum IESV 
Christi D.N. Testamentum; Beza (1565): Iesv CHRISTI D.N. Nouum Testamentum, siue Nouum 
foedus; Elzevir (1633): H KAINH AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum. Note that Edward Har- 
wood (see below) judged the edition of Colinæus as “far the best and most corrected ... 
exhibiting, in my opinion, the truest Text of the sacred writers, that has ever been pub- 
lished": Jacques Le Long and Chr. Fr. Bórner, supplemented by Andrea Gottlieb Masch, 
Bibliotheca Sacra (4 vols.; Halle: Gebauer, 1778-1790) 1:206 n. t. 

11  HKAINH ΔΙΑΘΗΚΗ. Novum Testamentum. Ex Regiis aliisque optimis editionibus hac nova 
expressum (Leiden: Elzevir, 1633) 2. This is the 2nd Elzevir ed., following that of 1624. See 
descriptions of both in Darlow and Moule, Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions, 
2:603-604; 607. 

12  Elzevir1633 edition, preface, 3. When Bonaventure and Abraham Elzevir the editors/pub- 
lishers ofthis edition, made special mention ofits size and consequent convenience, their 
obvious purpose was to encourage the wide distribution of what was declared to be the 
current standard text of the New Testament. Unfortunately, my own copy became even 
smaller when it was rebound in modern times. 

13 Of interest is the underappreciated and often neglected 1658 Greek Testament by Ste- 
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small type on the title page—and Mill (1707), Wettstein (1751-1752), and Gries- 
bach (1775-1807, three editions)—with the cum variantibus addition in larger or 
more prominent type. More specifically, Walton's Polyglot title included Cum 
Apparatu ... Variis Lectionibus; Curcellæus read variantes lectiones; Fell added: 
Variantes Lectiones ex plus 100 MSS. Codicibus ("Variant readings from more 
than 100 manuscript codices"); Mill had Variantes Lectiones; Bengel offered ... 
margo variantivm lectionvm in svas classes distribvtarvm ("variant readings on 
the margin distributed in their proper classes"); Wettstein said cum lectionibus 
variantibus; and Griesbach's title referred to lectionis varietatem. ^ 

In Phase Two, then, the emphasis fell entirely on textual variants, and not 
on a text that an editor sought to construct. Behind the facade of variants, of 
course, the real interest was in a text that would have emerged from favored 
variants, but only a few editors felt compelled (*dared" is the word) to abandon 
the textus receptus and to publish a freshly-constructed text (see below), but 
both they and their critical texts faded into oblivion, without apparent influ- 
ence on the ensuing study of the text. The giant figures in this phase—none 


phanus Curcellæus [i.e., Etienne de Courcelles]: his printed text was the 1633 Elzevir textus 
receptus, with a single variation and with the comma Johanneum bravely placed in brack- 
ets; variant readings were placed below the text (though without noting their sources), 
as well as in an Appendix; and variantes lectiones appeared in the title. Patrick Young, 
librarian to James I and Charles I, sent him collations of Codices Bezae and Alexandrinus, 
but Curcellæus reserved them for a proposed larger work, which was left unfinished at 
his death (1659). His Greek Testament was reprinted in 1675, with the variants from the 
Appendix placed in the apparatus below the text, with further reprints in 1685 and 1699. 
See the extended discussion in Fox, John Mill and Richard Bentley, 49—55, with a summary 
of his preface; 51-53 on manuscripts cited; Le Long and Bórner, Bibliotheca Sacra (2 vols.; 
Leipzig: Gleditsch & Wiedmann, 1709), 1:229-231; Darlow and Moule, Historical Catalogue 
ofthe Printed Editions, 2:612-613; 615—617; 619; C.R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909), 942-943; Hulbert-Powell, John James Wettstein, 139142. 

14 On these various editors, their editions, and titles, see Gregory, Textkritik, 921—966; for 
title page facsimiles, P. Schaff, A Companion to the Greek Testament and the English Ver- 
sions (ath ed.; New York and London: Harper, 1903) 525-557. Titles are given also in 
J. Le Long and C.F. Bórner, Bibliotheca Sacra (2 vols.; Leipzig: Gleditsch and Weidmann, 
1709) see 1187-328, for “Editions of the Greek New Testament"; 1.329-424 for polyglots; 
1:437-465 for a chronological index; T.H. Darlow and H.F. Moule, Historical Catalogue 
of the Printed Editions (2 vols; London: Bible House, 1903-1911), 2:578-678; polyglots, 
21-36. In general, E. Reuss, Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti graeci cuius editiones ab initio 
typographiae ad nostram aetatem impresssas, quotquot reperiri potuerunt collegit diges- 
sit illustravit (Brunswick: Schwetschke and Sons, 1872); B.M. Metzger and B.D. Ehrman, 
The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (4th ed.; New 
York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 137-170. 
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of whom was in this daring group—Mill, Bengel, Wettstein, and Griesbach, 
retained in their text-lines a form of the textus receptus, yet their selected vari- 
ants, subtly or not, were obvious enough. It was apparent, for example, that 
Mill (with his 30,000 variants) favored Codex Alexandrinus (A, 02, 5th century). 
And Bengel, by his reference to "classes" of variants, was entirely transparent 
as to what text he preferred, for he marked variants at the foot of his pages 
with one of five Greek letters to indicate the classes into which they fell. Then 
he described explicitly his judgment on variants in each class: (a) decidedly 
preferable; (8) somewhat preferable; (y) equally good; (8) somewhat inferior; 
and (£) wholly inferior. The result, noticed later, was that Bengel differed 149 
times from the textus receptus.}$ Hence, an edition of the text preferred by Ben- 
gel could simply enough have been derived from his clever scheme. Indeed, as 
will be indicated below, William Bowyer Jr., in 1763, issued an edition based on 
Wettstein's preferred readings. 

To summarize the initial two phases, editors in the first, who adopted a form 
of the textus receptus with approbation, apparently did not feel it necessary, 
in their titles, either to characterize their texts as “original” or “genuine,” or 
to mention variant readings—or to provide them. Rather they presented the 
New Testament text as a fait accompli, as an entity “accepted by all’—which, 
being interpreted, meant approved by the Church. In the second phase, how- 
ever, editions that implicitly moved away from the textus receptus highlighted 
the presence of variations. Indeed, this had to be their emphasis because, by 
their own clear principles in their prolegomena, they did not affirm the textus 
receptus that occupied their primary text-lines, but their recourse was in the 
apparatus below—to reveal, clandestinely or not, their true convictions about 
the New Testament text. 

Two noteworthy exceptions to this generalization would be the large edi- 
tions by Christian Friedrich Matthaei (two volumes, 1782-1788) and, some- 
what later, Johannes Martin Augustinus Scholz (twelve parts, 1830-1836), who 
not only printed the textus receptus but defended it vigorously, yet both men- 
tioned variant readings in their titles and produced apparatuses of consider- 
able value.!6 

Four editors in the Phase Two period were notable and courageous excep- 
tions in another way. In the seventy years following Mills monumental work, 
editions of the New Testament text by Edward Wells (ten parts, 1709-1719), 


15 On Bengel, see Darlow and Moule, 2:626, where the Latin phrases are reproduced. 
16 See Gregory, Textkritik, 958-960 on Matthaei; 964-966 on Scholz; also Metzger and 
Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 167-170. 
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Daniel Mace (published anonymously in 1729), William Bowyer Jr. (1763), and 
Edward Harwood (1776)! expressly departed from the textus receptus. Some 
sense of what these editors accomplished—though inadequate by later stan- 
dards— can be gained from an 1872 study by Eduard Reuss, Bibliotheca Novi 
Testamenti graeci, for which he selected 1,000 sample passages of text-critical 
interest throughout the Greek Testament, and which he collated against some 
600 printed editions.!? His tabulations show, for example, that Wells's edition 
differed from the 1633 Elzevir text (the textus receptus) in 210 of the 1,000 pas- 
sages, though it appears that Wells, who edited the text of the Gospels and 
Acts last of all, had "tired of emending the text" when he reached those impor- 
tant writings. He had made 122 alterations in the Pauline and Catholic Epis- 
tles and forty-one in Revelation, but only forty-seven in the four Gospels and 
Acts. This last result likely represents an unfinished task, since Wells, upon the 
outset of his work, specifically referred to the recent appearance of Mill's edi- 
tion as “an Opportunity given me of adding another improvement to what I 
had first designed ....”!? Similarly, Mace departed from the textus receptus 118 


17  OnWells Mace, Bowyer, and Harwood, see C.R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909), 948-951; 954 n. 1; 957-958; Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the 
New Testament, 155 n. 43; 157; 162-163 and n. 63. On Wells and Mace, see the extended 
discussions in Fox, John Mill and Richard Bentley, 95-102. On Wells, see S. Timpanaro, 
The Genesis of Lachmann's Method (ed., tr. by G.W. Most; Chicago/London: University of 
Chicago Press, 2005) 64. On Mace, H. McLachlan, "An Almost Forgotten Pioneer in New 
Testament Textual Criticism," Hib] 37 (1938/1939) 617—625, esp. 617-621; cf. negative judg- 
ments on Mace by Tregelles in Horne, Introduction, 4328; Scrivener, Plain Introduction, 
2:210. Bowyer, Wettstein's student, constructed a text from Wettstein's apparatus that “rep- 
resents what our scholar [Wettstein] would have substituted for the ‘Textus Receptus, if 
he had dared to follow his own inclinations,” C.L. Hulbert-Powell, John James Wettstein 
1693-1754: An Account of His Life, Work, and Some of His Contemporaries (London: SPCK, 
1937), 245-246; further on Bowyer, see B.M. Metzger, “William Bowyer’s Contribution to 
New Testament Textual Criticism,” in idem, Chapters in the History of New Testament Tex- 
tual Criticism (NTTS 4; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1963) 155-160. 

18 Reuss, Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti graeci, see 1; 13-14. Current textual critics will be 
reminded at once of the 1000 Teststellen ("test passages") selected by the Münster Insti- 
tut für neutestamentliche Textforschung / Institute for New Testament Textual Research 
for analysis of all New Testament manuscripts, the results of which appear in Kurt Aland, 
ed., with Klaus Witte [later editors added: Barbara Aland, then Klaus Wachtel], Text und 
Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (16 vols.; ΑΝΤΕ, 9-11, 16-21, 
26-31, 35-36; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1987-2005). 

19 Reuss, Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti graeci, 169—172, with a list of ninety-three readings first 
introduced into the text by Wells; for the quotations and Reuss's basic figures, see Fox, 
John Mill and Richard Bentley, 95-97. 
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times, inserting instead readings found in editions prior to that of Mill, and 
of these more than eighty percent can be found in more modern editions.20 
Reuss assessed Harwood's Greek New Testament in the same manner, pointing 
out that it forsakes the textus receptus 7n times or seventy-one percent, while 
agreeing with Lachmann’s edition in 643 readings.?! Finally, Bowyer's approach 
was different; he formed a fresh, critical Greek text mostly from the readings in 
the margins of Wettstein's edition—readings that Wettstein preferred accord- 
ing to the principles in his "Prolegomena" (but which he had repudiated by the 
time he published his magnificent two-volume edition). Naturally, these read- 
ings differed from the textus receptus, and Bowyer felt compelled to print them 
in the text at the head of his pages.?? 

Noteworthy for our purposes are the descriptive terms used by Wells and 
Mace for the texts they presented. Wells, on the title page of his 1709 Specimen 
(an edition of1-2 Thessalonians and Galatians), described his work as The Orig- 
inalor Greek Text amended, according to the Best and most Antient Readings, and 
elsewhere he referred to his goal in these terms: “... the Great End I aim at in this 
Undertaking being the Knowledge of the TRUTH.” The title of Mace's edition 
was, THE NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK and ENGLISH, Containing the ORIGINAL 
TEXT Corrected from the AUTHORITY of the Most Authentic Manuscripts?^—a 
title remarkable 150 years earlier than The New Testament in the Original Greek, 
by Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort (1881-1882).25 

These four editors, but especially Wells and Mace, may be viewed either 
as exceptional, or well ahead of their time, or as transitional figures between 
Phases Two and Three—or as untimely interlopers who nullify the orderly 
tripartite division that this essay purports to display! At very least, however, 
they share important features of our third phase. 

Phase Three. The first major figure in this phase of the development of crit- 
ical editions was Lachmann, with his landmark Greek New Testament of 1831. 


20 Reuss, Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti graeci, 172-176; esp. 175; Fox, John Mill and Richard 
Bentley, 97-102, esp. 99. 

21 Reuss, Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti graeci, 185-190; esp. 185; Metzger and Ehrman, Text of 
the New Testament, 163. Harwood's text closely followed codices D (05) and D (06). 

22 Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 162; on Wettstein, 160—161. Reuss treats 
Bowyer (184—185), but does not collate his text against the 1,000 sample passages. 

23 ΕΟΧ, John Mill and Richard Bentley, 96-97. 

24 Gregory, Textkritik, 950; Fox, John Mill and Richard Bentley, 98. Upper case words in the 
original title. 

25 B.F. Westcott and FJ.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek (2 vols.; London: 
Macmillan, 1881-1882). 
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He has been accorded the honor of publishing the first freshly-created criti- 
cal text of the New Testament that, by the use of ancient sources, departed 
decisively from the textus receptus. Yet, none of this is conveyed by his edi- 
tion's disarmingly plain title: Novum Testamentum Graece, followed only by ex 
recensione Caroli Lachmanni, with no mention of variant readings or the oldest 
manuscripts. Some, by the way, would confer the honor of first abandonment 
of the textus receptus on Edward Wells, but overall the degree of departure 
in his edition from the textus receptus was limited and he appeared not to 
have altered his text throughout in a consistent manner, and it attracted lit- 
tle notice.26 Perhaps Harwood justifiably deserves that honor because of his 
much higher percentage of departure from the textus receptus than his three 
contemporary rebels, but his edition also was of negligible influence. 

On the other hand, Lachmann, later than his four unheralded predecessors 
by a century and more, had the advantage of all the manuscripts, collations, 
and critical editions that appeared after Mill, Bengel, Wettstein, Griesbach, 
Wells, and Harwood, and his edition, even without prolegomena?" had wide 
and weighty influence. Yet, Lachmann frequently was criticized for employing 
relatively few manuscripts for his edition, and for pursuing a more limited goal 
than might have been expected. He was seeking, not the “original text," which 
he described as composed of the "true" readings, but the text functioning near 
the end of the fourth century (around 380 Ο.Ε.) in Eastern Christianity. “I am 
not yet trying to find the true reading," he said, “but only the oldest one among 
those that are evidently widely spread.’ The phrase, “true reading,” recalls 
Bentley's use of the term, but in Bentley's proposal that phrase encompassed 
his goal, namely, to select readings thus characterized and thereby to recover 
the earliest attainable text. Caspar René Gregory in 1907, seventy-six years after 
Lachmann, remarked (in hindsight) that in spite ofLachmann's modest goal, he 
had actually established “a text which largely belongs to the second century.’28 
Undoubtedly, then, Lachmann had achieved the "earliest attainable text" for 
his time. 


26 See Fox, John Mill and Richard Bentley, 97; Metzger and Ehrman, Text ofthe New Testament, 
155. 

27 Lachmann, unfortunately, published his introduction, with details on manuscripts, etc., 
in the preceding year, though in a prominent German journal: “Rechenschaft über seine 
Ausgabe des Neuen Testaments,’ TSK 3 (1830) 817-845; full prolegomena appear in his 2nd 
ed., Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine (2 vols.; 2nd ed.; Berlin: Reimer, 1842-1850). 

28 Lachmann, “Rechenschaft über seine Ausgabe,” 826; also cited in Gregory, Textkritik, 
967. For Gregory's assessment, see C.R. Gregory, Canon and Text of the New Testament 
(International Theological Library; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1907) 454—455. 
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An interesting change occurred with the next two editors of major critical 
editions—both still worth consulting today—Lobegott Friedrich Constantin 
von Tischendorf and Samuel Prideaux Tregelles. Tischendorf's famous and 
final edition, the “eighth major critical edition,” 1869-1872, carried the cus- 
tomary main title of Novum Testamentum Graece, followed by ad antiquissi- 
mos testes denuo recensuit, apparatum criticum omni studio perfectum ("revised 
anew according to the most ancient [or most important] witnesses, complete 
with a diligently prepared critical apparatus").?? The single edition of Tregelles 
(1857-1872) employed an English title, The Greek New Testament Edited from 
Ancient Authorities. At the outset of his "Introductory Notice," Tregelles stated 
that these ancient witnesses "present, as far as possible, the text best attested 
in the earlier centuries" and "carry us as near as possible to the Apostolic 
Age.”3° In this respect alone, Walton's Polyglot was a forerunner, for its title 
page, containing Cum ... Variis Lectionibus-typical of the period—also spoke 
of the text EX VETUSTISSIMIS MSS. ("from the most ancient [or most important] 
manuscripts"). 

Tischendorf and Tregelles exemplified two features that were new in this 
Phase Three: these editions had newly-constructed texts, by the editor, that 
were based on the oldest available witnesses. For obvious reasons and except 
for the four venturesome scholars discussed above, this kind of edition did 
not emerge in Phase One or Phase Two, for there the text-lines contained an 
adopted (and usually a somewhat adapted) text, taken over from one or more 
preceding editions ofthe textus receptus, and those texts were retained in spite 
of newly appearing, older manuscripts. “Old” was not “in,” but “received by all” 
was. Now, however, the reverse took the lead: Ancient was not only “in,” but 
soon what sprang from it would be "received by all" 

A third new feature came with the bold title page on the 1881-1882 edition 
by Westcott and Hort's The New Testament in the Original Greek, with no fur- 
ther description except the phrase, The text revised by Brooke Foss Westcott D.D. 
and Fenton John Anthony Hort D.D. Again, there were precedents in the title 
of Wells, The Original or Greek Text amended, according to the Best and most 
Antient Readings, and in the subtitle of Mace's edition, Containing the ORIGI- 
NAL TEXT Corrected from the AUTHORITY of the Most Authentic Manuscripts. 
A few others would employ the "original text" phrase later. These instances 


29  C.Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece, ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit, appa- 
ratum criticum omni studio perfectum, apposuit commentationem isagogicam (8th major 
critical edition; 2 vols.; Leipzig: Giesecke & Devrient, 18691872). 

30 S.P. Tregelles, The Greek New Testament Edited from Ancient Authorities, with the Latin 
Version of Jerome, from the Codex Amiatinus (London: Bagster, 1857-1872) I. 
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presented qualitative claims by the editors for the newly-devised texts, though 
Westcott and Hort attempted a detailed, reasoned, and unprecedented justifi- 
cation of their claim in 330 pages! 

Since the time of Westcott-Hort's Greek Testament, however, nearly all crit- 
ical editions—whether major or hand editions—have carried the simple title 
of Novum Testamentum Graece (with et Latine added for a Greek-Latin diglot), 
or the equivalent in a modern language. Usually these were without subtitles, 
except to note the presence ofa critical apparatus or to identify the source(s) of 
the text (for example, that the text was drawn from Tischendorf, or Tregelles, 
or Westcott-Hort, etc.), or to say that a text had been newly revised. In other 
words, these more recent title pages rarely characterized the nature of the text 
presented—à la Westcott-Hort's “in the original Greek," or the like, which made 
overt, evaluative claims for the selected text. Notable exceptions would be Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer áltesten erreichbaren Textgestalt ("The 
Writings of the New Testament in Their Earliest Attainable Textform") by Her- 
mann von Soden (1913)?! and The New Testament in the Original Greek accord- 
ing to the Byzantine / Majority Textform, by Maurice A. Robinson and William 
G. Pierpont (1991), where the dedication refers to "the restoration of the New 
Testament Greek text in its purest and most authentic form."?2 

Editions with the simple title, Novum Testamentum Graece, include those 
edited by Oscar de Gebhardt (1881); J.M.S. Baljon (1898); Eberhard Nestle, 


31  H.vonSoden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer ältesten erreichbaren Textgestalt, 
hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte (2 vols. in 4; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck und Rup- 
recht, 1911-1913, text in vol. 2). 

32 The New Testament in the Original Greek according to the Byzantine / Majority Textform, 
ed. by M.A. Robinson and W.G. Pierpont (Atlanta, GA: Original Word, 1991) v; see the 
“Introduction,” xiii-lvii; esp. l-li, where the similarity of title to that of Westcott-Hort's 
edition is said to be intentional. A predecessor edition by Z.C. Hodges and A.L. Farstad, The 
Greek New Testament according to the Majority Text (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 1982) 
ix-xiii, takes a similar position without claiming it in the title. A curiosity to most of us was 
The New Testament in the Original Greek, which carried on its title page The Text established 
by Ivan Panin by means of Bible Numerics (Printed Privately for the Editor, 1934; a 2nd ed, 
was printed in 1966); for a description, see B.M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its 
Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (3rd ed.; New York/Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1992) 169 n. 3 [not in 4th ed. of Metzger and Ehrman]. 

33 O. de Gebhardt, Novum Testamentum Graece, recensionis Tischendorfianae ultimae tex- 
tum cum Tregellesiano et Westcottio-Hortiano contulit et brevi adnotatione critica additisque 
locus parallelis (Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1881); J.M.S. Baljon, Novum Testamentum Graece, prae- 
sertim im usum studiosorum recognovit et brevibus annotationibus (Groningen: Wolters, 
1898). 
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Erwin Nestle, and Kurt Aland, et al. (the “Nestle” and “Nestle-Aland” editions, 
18981-2012?8);3* Alexander Souter (19101-19472); Heinrich Joseph Vogels (1920!— 
1955*); Augustin Merk, S.J. (19331-19921); José Maria Bover, S.J. (19431-19819)35 
and now the on-going Editio critica maior by the Münster Institut für Neutesta- 
mentliche Textforschung/Institute for New Testament Textual Research 
(1997—).56 

Other simple titles included the following: a Greek title, H KAINH AIA- 
OHKH, by George D. Kilpatrick (1958),?7 an exception in modern times that 
raises the question of why a Latin title has persisted so long for a collection 
of writings in Greek; a German title by Bernhard Weiss, Das Neue Testament 
(1894—1900);?? an English title, The Greek New Testament, for these editions: 
United Bible Societies, edited by K. Aland, et al. (19661-1983*); R.V.G. Tasker 
(1964); and the recent SBL Edition, edited by Michael W. Holmes (2010).3° Edi- 


34 Eberhard Nestle, Novum Testamentum Graece, cum apparatu critico ex editionibus et libris 
manu scriptis [sic!] collecto (Stuttgart: Württembergische Bibelanstalt, 18981-19129); Erwin 
Nestle, Novum Testamentum Graece, cum apparatu critico (191410- 105221}; Erwin Nestle and 
K. Aland, Novum... critico (195271—1963?5); and "Nestle-Aland" editions, ed. K. Aland, et al., 
Novum Testamentum Graece (197925-2012?8 [ed. B. Aland and K. Aland, et al., beginning 
with the 27th ed.]). 

35 A. Souter, Novum Testamentum Graece, textvia retractatoribvs anglis adhibito brevem adno- 
tationem criticam svbiecit (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1910; 19472); H.J. Vogels, Novum Tes- 
tamentum Graece et Latine, textum graecum recensuit, apparatum criticum ex editionibus 
et codicibus manuscriptis collectum addidit ... (2 vols.; Düsseldorf: Schwann, 1922; 19554); 
A. Merk, SJ. Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, apparatu critico instructum (Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1933!; editors vary from 19517 to 199211); J.M. Bover, S.J., Novi 
Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina, critico apparatu aucta (Madrid: C.S.I.C, 1943}; 19819). 

36 Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior. IV. Die Katholischen Briefe | The Catho- 
lic Letters (4 installments; ed. Institut für neutestamentliche Textforschung / Institute 
for New Testament Textual Research, by B. Aland, K. AlandT, G. Mink, and K. Wachtel; 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1997-2005). James appeared in 1997; The Letters of 
Peter in 2000; The First Letter of John in 2003; The Second and Third Letter of John, The Letter 
of Jude in 2005, with added editor, H. Strutwolf. Second Revised Edition, 2 vols., 2013. 

37 GD. Kilpatrick, H KAINH ΔΙΑΘΗΚΗ (2nd ed.; London: British and Foreign Bible Society, 
1958). This Bible Society's first Greek New Testament (the ist ed., 1904), was drawn from 
Eberhard Nestle's 4th ed of 1903. 

38 B. Weiss, Das Neue Testament: Textkritische Untersuchungen und Textherstellung (3 vols: 
TU; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894-1900!); the 2nd ed. was entitled, Das Neue Testament Handaus- 
gabe (3 vols.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 19022). 

39 K. Aland, et al., The Greek New Testament (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft/United 
Bible Societies, 19661—1983^ [ed. Barbara and Kurt Aland, et al., beginning with the 4th 
ed.]); R.V.G. Tasker, The Greek New Testament, being the Text Translated in The New English 
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tions with slight modifications in their titles would include The Resultant Greek 
Testament, by R.F. Weymouth (18861—1905?), containing the readings of some 
ten editions and scholarly works, and A Reader's Greek New Testament, by 
R.J. Goodrich and A.L. Lukaszewski (2003).*9 


D A Critical Text's Nature and Its Appropriate Terminology 

A “constructed” text of the Greek New Testament, as found in Lachmann, in 
his four largely unsung predecessors, and in Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott- 
Hort, the Nestle and Nestle-Aland editions, and all critical editions ever since, 
has become the established model, and the designation, the "constructed text," 
may well turn out to be the most acceptable terminology to describe the text 
ofa critical edition, at least in concept, though perhaps not in name. Indeed, it 
is the most honest term, because "reconstructed text" already may be claiming 
too much, for it implies that some known entity has been reconstituted, though 
phrasing it as a "hypothetical reconstruction" would be more acceptable. West- 
cott and Hort's New Testament in the Original Greek (1881) obviously claimed 
far too much (though it is often overlooked that this title was compromised in 
Hort's volume of Introduction, where he spoke only of *an attempt to present 
exactly the original words ofthe New Testament, so far as they can now be deter- 
mined from surviving documents”).*! Most text-critical manuals adopted some 
form ofthat qualifying statement, reporting the goal as the *most likely original 
text," or the text “most nearly conforming to the original," or "as close as possible 
to the original"? Yet, these statements also implied that the elusive—and per- 
haps illusive—“original text" was actually known, for how else could one claim 
that a constructed or reconstructed text was close to or nearly conforming to 
something? Again, too much was claimed, because these qualified statements, 
while they do maintain a gap between the text of an edition and any original, 
obviously were trying to bridge that gap. For Kurt Aland, as an example, the gap 


Bible, 1961 (Oxford: Oxford University Press; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1964); 
M.W. Holmes, The Greek New Testament: SBL Edition (Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical 
Literature; Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software, 2010). 

40 R.F. Weymouth, The Resultant Greek Testament, Exhibiting the Text in Which the Majority 
of Modern Editors Are Agreed .... (London: Elliot Stock, 1886; reprinted 1892, 1896, 1905); 
R.J. Goodrich and A.L. Lukaszewski, A Reader's Greek New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2003). 

41 Westcott and Hort, New Testament in the Original Greek, 2.1 [italics added]. 

42 566 details in Epp, "Multivalence of the Term ‘Original Text" 248-254; repr. in idem, 
Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays 1962-2004 (NovTSup 116; 
Leiden: Brill, 2005) 554—562. 
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between critical text and the original was closed, for, on occasion, he identified 
the text of the latest Nestle-Aland edition with the original text.*? In the final 
analysis, the phrase that many of us embrace, "the earliest attainable text" has 
the distinct advantage, as does “constructed text,’ of making no comparison 
with an original text, and yet is open to new evidence that might allow further 
progress and attainments. 

Summary. This survey of terms employed to describe the editions and texts 
of Greek New Testaments from the first printed edition (Erasmus) down to our 
own times revealed three phases. These were deduced from the very titles of 
the volumes. Phase One, from Erasmus to the explicit textus receptus in the 
Elzevir edition of 1633, presented the Greek text, in somewhat varying forms, 
of course, as the text received by the Church and implicitly, therefore, as the 
New Testament text. Titles of these editions generally were brief and simple in 
form. 

The editions in Phase Two printed the same general text as those in Phase 
One, but now the phrase, “with variant readings" occurs on the title pages, 
and the emphasis, accordingly, falls on the thousands of textual variants. These 
hadincreased enormously as new manuscripts were discovered, new collations 
offered, and new versional and patristic witnesses became available. Among 


43 For example, K. Aland, "Der neue ‘Standard-Text’ in seinem Verhältnis zu den frühen 
Papyri und Majuskeln,” in EJ. Epp and G.D. Fee, eds., New Testament Textual Criticism: Its 
Significance for Exegesis: Essays in Honour of Bruce M. Metzger (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1981) 274—275; referring to the “new ‘Standard-Text;” that is, NA°, he says: “A hundred years 
after Westcott-Hort, the goal of an edition of the New Testament “in the original Greek” 
appears to have been reached ..., to offer the writings of the New Testament in the form 
that comes nearest to that which, from the hand of their authors or redactors, they set out 
their journey in the church of the 1st and 2nd centuries.” [my trans. ] 

For a translation of the full paragraph, see EJ. Epp, “A Continuing Interlude in New 
Testament Textual Criticism?" HTR 73 (1980) 149-151; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 204-206. 
See further, K. Aland and B. Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to 
the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (trans. 
E.F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans; Leiden: Brill, 1989) 321; 333; see 24. 

According to K. Wachtel in his "Introduction" to The Textual History of the Greek New 
Testament: Changing Views in Contemporary Research (ed. K. Wachtel and M.W. Holmes; 
Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2011), a volume of papers from the "Münster 
Colloquium on the Textual History of the Greek New Testament,” 3-6 August 2008, Hol- 
ger Strutwolf, current Director of the Münster Institute, *emphasizes that the efforts to 
reconstruct the initial text are oriented toward the original as written by the author,’ and 
that "for him the preeminent goal of textual criticism still is a reconstruction of the New 
Testament text that conforms as closely as possible with the text of the author" (7-8). 
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the numerous variants were those obviously preferred by editors over readings 
in the text-lines of their editions, which, logically and if acted upon, would have 
altered these editors' texts away from the textus receptus. The latter, contradic- 
torily, still stood at the head of the pages. Already, however, a few courageous 
editors moved directly to a printed text made up of their favored readings, 
but these editions had no lasting influence and constitute exceptions in their 
times. 

Phase Three brought changes in the editions, for now the text-lines of edi- 
tions contained newly-created texts comprised of variants carefully selected 
from the most ancient witnesses (or from later witnesses harboring ancient 
readings). Ironically, perhaps, simpler titles returned for most succeeding edi- 
tions, undoubtedly because the scholarly world now understood that the text 
ofthe New Testament had to be constructed anew on principles variously inter- 
preted, and, therefore, that "The Greek New Testament" could and would now 
appear in multiple forms. To be sure, a few editors claimed too much when 
their titles included qualitative assertions, such as "the original text." 

The result, of course, was that Phase Two loosened the grip of the textus 
receptus as editors felt comfortable in working freely with variants, though 
(with some courageous exceptions) the time (that is, the ecclesiastical climate) 
was not right for them to create texts freshly by their full use of variants. Phase 
Three, then, finally freed editors from their bondage to the textus receptus 
and from fear of breaking away from it, so that editors, beginning with Lach- 
mann (and his unsuccessful predecessors), felt free to construct texts from all 
available witnesses by methods that had evolved during the long, modern his- 
tory of New Testament textual criticism. That is where the discipline currently 
stands. 


II A New Edition and New Terminology for Its Resultant Text 


Titles for editions of the Greek New Testament and terminology for describ- 
ing their texts were brought into our discussion to provide historical context 
for consideration of an ambitious, new Editio critica maior (Major Critical Edi- 
tion). This is in preparation, though partially completed, by the Münster Insti- 
tut für Neutestamentliche Textforschung/Institute for New Testament Textual 
Research, now jointly with the International Greek New Testament Project. As 
noted earlier, the title ofthis edition is simply Novum Testamentum Graece: Edi- 
tio critica maior, thereby fully in accord with others in our designated Phase 
Three and requires no further treatment. Attention will be focused, therefore, 
on the terms chosen to characterize its text. 
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The historical survey above has highlighted such terms and phrases as “orig- 


»« »« 


inal text,” “most likely original," “as close as possible to the original,” or “genuine 


» « 


text,” “text received by all,” “established text,” “ecclesiastical text,” or “recon- 


u 


structed text,” “constructed text," and "earliest attainable (or recoverable) text.” 


» & 


Terms to be encountered momentarily include "hypothetical text, *autho- 


rial text," and “archetypal text.” Terms found elsewhere than in our survey 
include “standard text,’ and “living text,” as well as “predecessor text-form,” 


nu 


“autographic text-form,” “canonical text-form,’ and “interpretive text-form.”** 


Various terms also have been employed to describe portions of text, such as 


» a 


those in manuscripts or groups of witnesses: "early text," "text of the early 


»« » & 


period,” “free text,” “normal text,’ "strict text,” and “paraphrastic text." ^5 In addi- 


tion, numerous terms have been used for approved readings, such as "true," 


»« 


"authentic," "ancient," and “most ancient,” among others. 

These terms, and any others, have multiple usages with varying nuances 
and differing interpretations, depending upon the context in which they are 
employed. This is not a negative, because diverse interpretations enrich our 
understanding. Naturally, some scholars will be more comfortable with a cer- 
tain expression, and more accepting of a particular interpretation of that 
expression. For example, many of us found "original text" to be problematic, 
especially when a single, often simplistic understanding of that term was 
assumed. Analysis ofthe term exposed its several dimensions of meaning, per- 
mitting a clearer understanding of how it might be used—or avoided, if that 
appeared to be preferable.6 


n 


44 See Epp, "Multivalence of the Term ‘Original Text" 276-277; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 
586-588. 

45 By Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, “early text”: 51; 95; 109; 128; 335; “text of 
the early period": 51; 59; 64; 69; 87; 93; 106; 159; 166; 172; 315; 335 (see their index: "text, 


nau nu 


early”); 51; and “free text," “normal text,” "strict text,” and “paraphrastic text": 59; 64; 69; 
93-101. In the 1st English ed. (1987) of Aland and Aland, the term "Standard text" occurs 


nearly three dozen times as a description of the text found jointly in NA?6 and UBS*: 


V; 20; 24-25; 30-31; 34-36; etc.-see the index: “text, Standard"; the same term occurs in 
comparable places in the German ed., 1982; see also K. Aland, “Der neue ‘Standard-Text.” 
Not all agreed: I.A. Moir, “Can We Risk another "Textus Receptus’?” JBL 100 (1981) 614—618; 
H.-W. Bartsch, "Ein neuer Textus Receptus für das griechische Neue Testament?" NTS 27 
(1980-1981) 585-592, to which Kurt Aland replied, under the same title, in NTS 28 (1982) 
145-153. The Alands removed this designation from the 2nd English ed. and replaced it 
throughout with “new text." 


» 


46 Epp, “Multivalence of the Term ‘Original Text?" passim, for details. 
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A New Terms for the Primary Text-Line in the Editio critica maior, and 
the Purpose of Our Inquiry 

In the past decade, two new terms were adopted to describe the “primary 
text-line" at the head of each page in the Editio Critica Maior of the Greek 
New Testament (hereafter ECM). Since this critical edition has titles and 
introductions in both German and English, comparable terms were needed 
in the two languages. Gerd Mink, one of the editors of ECM, coined the term 
Ausgangstext, and then the term, Initial Text, became its English counterpart.*® 
These terms did not appear in James, the first fascicle of the ECM in 1997, but in 
the subsequent fascicles under “Notes on the Reconstruction of the Text." The 
Letters of Peter, in 2000, for example, mentioned “the initial text, which we will 
designate the A text (Ausgangstext).’ A definition followed in a footnote: 


The initial textis the form ofa text that stands at the beginning ofa textual 
tradition. The constructed text of an edition represents the hypothetical 
reconstruction of the initial text.*9 


No similar statement appeared in the two succeeding "Installments" (on the 
Johannine Letters and Jude), but this definition occasions a conversation: If the 
Initial Text "stands at the beginning of a textual tradition, what might be its 
nature or its content? Or when might it have made its appearance? Or, where 
might it be found? Or, should we speak of multiple beginnings? 

My purposes in this exploratory essay are to seek clarification on these new 
terms, and to suggest that textual critics should think about them and their 
implications, and should consider providing more precise definitions. I have no 
objection to the terms, nor do I have in mind to propose any alternative terms, 
for Ausgangstext and Initial Text by now are established, and are suitable, useful 
names, so long as we share some general agreement as to how they should be 
understood. We can all agree, I think, that the critical text of an edition profits 
from a short designation by which it can be identified. Even if one approved 


47 Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior. IV. Die Katholischen Briefe | The Catho- 
lic Letters. James (1997); The Letters of Peter (2000); The First Letter of John (2003); The 
Second and Third Letter of John, The Letter of Jude (2005), with added editor, H. Strutwolf. 

48 See G. Mink, “Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition, The New Testament: Stem- 
mata of Variants as a Source of a Genealogy," Studies in Stemmatology II (ed. P. van Reenan, 
A. den Hollander, and M. van Mulken; Amsterdam/Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 2004) 
25-26; also K. Wachtel's "Introduction" to The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: 
Changing Views in Contemporary Research, 5-8; also 217-20. 

49 Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior, Installment 2, Letters of Peter, 23* n. 4. 
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Hort's description, for example, no edition likely would include in its title or 
head its pages with: 


"The original words of the New Testament, so far as they can now be 
determined from surviving documents." 


Nor, I think, would "The earliest attainable text" be welcomed. 

So, we will be satisfied with Initial Text and Ausgangstext and will seek a 
common understanding of them. 

As noted earlier, all terms have varying usages with differing nuances, and 
these two terms are no exception. Initial Text evokes numerous implications, 
and I would like to explore them along three avenues: 


First, it would be helpful to hear how these terms were understood by 
those who adopted or accepted them for the constructed text in the ECM. 

Second, since "Initial" is an English word with direct Latin precursors, 
what various usages can be discerned from the Latin and English contexts 
in which it appears over time? That would bring out its various nuances 
and implications. Ausgangstext, as a newly-coined term, has no history 
except in its present context and requires only brief comments. 

Third, most important but quite possibly unrelated to the preceding 
inquiries is the question: How will the everyday users of the ECM under- 
stand the terms, currently and in the future? 


B Ausgangstext and Initial Text in Relation to the Coherence-Based 
Genealogical Method 

Apparently the earliest, official definition ofthe Initial Textis that quoted above 
from the ECM (where the context identified Initial Text with Ausgangstext): 
"The initial text is the form of a text that stands at the beginning of a textual 
tradition. The constructed text of an edition represents the hypothetical recon- 
struction of the initial text." 

The two new terms originated in connection with Gerd Mink's Coherence- 
Based Genealogical Method, developed in the Münster Institute. In 2004 he 
offered a more thorough explanation: 


The initial text is a hypothetical, reconstructed text, as it presumably 
existed, according to the hypothesis, before the beginning of its copying. 
In a hypothesis, which wants to establish the genealogical relationship 
between the witnesses, the initial text corresponds to a hypothetical wit- 
ness À (‘Ausgangstext’). The initial text is not identical with the original, 
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the text ofthe author. Between the autograph and the initial text consider- 
able changes may have taken place which may not have left a single trace 
in the surviving textual tradition. Even if this is not the case, differences 
between the original and the initial text must be taken into account.5° 


These two quotations present us with relevant issues for our discussion, focus- 
ing again on the beginning ofthe New Testament textual tradition. 

From the start, however, let us be aware that references to “the hypothe- 
sis, to “a hypothetical, reconstructed text," and to “a hypothetical witness" take 
us into the context of computer technology, where hypotheses structure the 
programming and assumptions are essential as we solicit the aid of this tech- 
nology to handle and to analyze the enormously massive data provided by our 
manuscript resources. For these reasons, the Initial Text needs to be viewed 
as a hypothetical entity. Along with the hypothetical in this method, however, 
are the live and active textual critics employing the traditional criteria for the 
priority of readings as they prepare material for the computer program. They 
work at the variation-unit level to decide which variant in each unit is prior 
to all others in that unit and which can explain the rise of the other readings. 
This procedure is the familiar "local genealogical method,’ which employs tra- 
ditional internal and external evidence, and which is used by all of us. To quote 
Mink, “the local stemmata of the variants are based on the usual text critical 
methods,” and “The Coherence-Based Genealogical Method makes no tex- 
tual decisions”? Rather, actual textual critics in real time are producing the 
raw material for the electronic programming. 

Mink's Method, as is well known, is concerned, not with texts of specific 
New Testament manuscripts, but with the states of the texts in the various 
manuscripts. More specifically, the program identifies and compares these 


50 Mink, “Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition,” 25. The remainder of this section 
(8 4.1, “Initial text,” discussing definitions, pp. 25-27) is complex, for Mink speaks often 
of the "author" and thrice of the “autograph” in rather straightforward ways (though he 
does admit the possibility of *more than one autograph, if ... the author issued several 
versions of his work”), but these terms all are problematic, as is “authorial,” used by others 
associated with the ECM.See now Mink's "Contamination, Coherence, and Coincidencein 
Textual Transmission" in Wachtel and Holmes, Textual History ofthe Greek New Testament, 
141-216. 

51 G. Mink, “Guide to ‘Genealogical Queries" http://intf.uni-muenster.de/cbgm/guide_en 
html, 2. 

52 G. Mink, "The Coherence-Based Genealogical Method—What Is It About?” http://www 
.uni-muenster.de/INTF/Genealogical method.html, 4. 
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states of the texts to determine which are prior to and which are posterior to 
one another, identifying potential ancestors and potential descendants. The 
goal, then, is to establish genealogical relationships between and among the 
witnesses. We observe, though, that a “witness” is “the state ofthe text (without 
corrections) that we find in a continuous-text manuscript, not the manuscript 
itself"53 

Mink, however, affords a specific glimpse into the beginning of the textual 
tradition when describing the “local stemmata,” which, as noted, use tradi- 
tional methods by textual critics to provide data for the computer program. His 
entirely acceptable assertion is this: "The source variant [the variant explaining 
all others] is not posterior to any other variant of the same passage. It repre- 
sents the starting point for the entire textual history at this place, and is thus 
considered to be part of the initial text of the tradition.'5* Mink's view is cer- 
tainly credible, assuming, of course, that the priority of each "source variant" 
has been diligently determined. The variant prior to all others in a place of 
variation (a "variation unit"), therefore, initiated textual history in that unit, 
and this notion, in turn, would appear quite clearly to answer the question of 
when the New Testament textual history began: it had its starting point, vari- 
ation unit by variation unit, when the source variant in each unit made its 
appearance. Obviously no overall starting point of the textual tradition as a 
single event is imagined; rather, there will have been hundreds or thousands 
of individual starting points in the transmission of the text within a wide time 
frame. This would have been the case even on a simplistic view that a recov- 
erable "authorial text" is available to us, because the writings now in the New 
Testament appeared in real time over a period of some five decades or more. 
Hence, the textual history is more complex than that envisioned on such a view, 
but, on any view, the textual tradition, therefore, was multiple, consisting of 
many beginnings—and the term "beginning" reveals multiple dimensions, just 
as does the term "original." 


C The Beginning(s) of New Testament Textual History 

Gerd Mink's location of the beginning of the New Testament textual history 
in the “local” or individual variation units and his identification of the “source 
variant" in each place of variation as the starting point of that unit's his- 
tory facilitates a further discussion. Perhaps Kurt Aland, in 1965, distinguished 
between the beginning of the "textual history" (Mink's term) of the New Tes- 


53 Mink, “Guide to ‘Genealogical Queries’ 2. 
54 Ibid. [boldface type in original]. 
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tament writings and the origin of their "literary history," for, when stating that 
the goal of textual criticism was “to establish the original text of the NT,” Aland 
proceeded to define “original text”: “the text-form in which the NT writings 
were officially put into circulation.” Such a text-form for the Gospel of John, 
he asserted, would exist only after someone had added chapter 21, and for the 
Pauline Letters, only after someone had formed a collection ofthem.? In their 
1982 German edition of The Text ofthe New Testament, the Alands repeated this 
view and applied it to all New Testament writings, with explicit reference to the 
beginning of “their literary existence [literarische Existenz]." Their main point 
in that context was that "the competence of New Testament textual criticism is 
restricted to the state of the New Testament text from the moment it began its 
literary history [existence] through transcription for distribution [or through 
copies]. All events prior to this are beyond its scope" (to cite the 1989 English 
version).56 Clearly, multiple beginnings are inherent also in such a scheme, for 
the writings of the New Testament were being “published” at different times, 
often in differing groups, and—to push the matter to its logical extreme— 
a new publication event occurred with the appearance of each copied and 
altered manuscript. 

Regardless of whether "textual history" and "literary history/existence" are 
identical or not, there was—without doubt—textual activity from the time 
the very first copies were made of writings destined for the New Testament. 
Such textual activity in the transmission process inevitably and necessarily 
involved activity related to textual criticism, that is, the occurrence of textual 
variation and the correction of texts, among other phenomena. If some wish 
to posit later beginning points—when books or portions of the writings that 
eventually would be part of the New Testament were "published" or placed in 
the public domain—that is only an indication of the multivalence of the term 
"beginning, but in no way alters the logical, common-sense understanding 
that the "beginning" ofthe textual transmission occurred with the first copying 
of each writing—indeed, of each manuscript and of each one of its variation 
units. At risk of further complicating the matter, each copying produced a new 


55 K. Aland, “The Significance of the Papyri for Progress in New Testament Research,’ The 
Bible in Modern Scholarship: Papers Read at the 100th Meeting of the Society of Biblical Liter- 
ature, December 28—30, 1964 (ed. J.P. Hyatt; Nashville/New York: Abingdon, 1965) 341-342. 

56 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 297 [boldface in original]; German edition: 
K. Aland and B. Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments: Einführung in die wissenschaftliche 
Ausgaben sowie in Theorie und Praxis der modernen Textkritik (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelge- 
sellschaft, 1982) 298: “... von dem Augenblick an, wo sie durch Abschriften ihre literarische 
Existenz beginnen ...." 
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"original" at the various levels of copying, including not only a new original of 
each copied writing, but also a new original of each manuscript and of each 
variation unit, so that the various beginnings occurred many thousands of 
times. 

Perhaps now we have learned something new. Not only the Initial Text, 
as a hypothetical construction, stood at the beginning of the textual tradi- 
tion, but so did its individual parts—the numerous variants that have priority 
in the thousands of local genealogical analyses. Textual critics, using tradi- 
tional criteria and isolating variants in specific manuscripts that have dates 
and sometimes known provenances uncover beginning points, often in actual 
time and, occasionally, in specific places. So we know something of WHAT 
occupied that initial position—or better, positions— but also, in a general way, 
WHEN and occasionally WHERE the textual tradition's beginning—or better, 
beginnings—were to be found 

The present essay's main concern is how Ausgangstext and Initial Text— 
which, on the face of the matter, appear to stress "first" or “beginning”-will be 
understood by the users of the ECM in general, so further discussion of some 
common-sense issues that address real-life situations and reflect the actual, 
down-to-earth transmission process ofthe New Testament text will be in order. 

For example, if, according to current views on Romans 16, the Deaconess 
Phoebe was the carrier, and perhaps presenter, of Paul's letter to the Romans;5? 
and if, as Robert Jewett documents, there were clearly five and perhaps even 
"dozens" of house and tenement churches in Rome at the time;?® and if, as 
is very likely, five or ten of those house churches asked to copy Paul's letter; 
and if, as is also likely, additional individual copies of the autograph were 
made for other churches, then a fair number of "Initial Texts" of Romans were 
circulating in the first century! This illustration, although involving a measure 
of historical imagination, very likely reflects genuine aspects of the earliest 
textual transmission. 

As noted earlier, other similar beginnings of the textual tradition occurred 
when the first copy was made ofa gospel or another writing destined to become 
part of the New Testament. And that transmission was piecemeal—at least 


57 R. Jewett, Romans: A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2007) 
942—943; see 944—948. 

58 Ibid., 61-70, esp. 61-62; 64; also 958-960. One house church and four tenement churches 
(without a patron) can be identified clearly, though undoubtedly there were considerably 
more: “With membership in early congregations ordinarily estimated between twenty and 
forty persons, there would have been dozens of groups at the time that Paul wrote his letter 
- (62). 
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for a few generations. Consider some statistics: Leaving aside lectionaries, cur- 
rently there are extant 326 different papyri and majuscules through the eighth 
century. Fifty-nine of these contain two or more New Testament writings, that 
is, only 1896, while 267, or 8296, of these manuscripts contain only one writing. 
We do not know how many writings were contained originally in the numer- 
ous fragmentary manuscripts, though the earliest manuscript with more than 
one writing is P#6, containing nine Pauline letters (wholly or partly), followed 
soon thereafter by B45, with five books—portions of the four gospels and of 
Acts. These two papyri are strong evidence that, in the early period, some books 
circulated in customary groups, such as the Pauline letters or the Gospels and 
Acts, yet these manuscripts date 150 years and more after the first known Chris- 
tian writings. How were these writings transmitted in the preceding century- 
and-a-half? Likely through single books or small groups of writings, which is 
intimated, though not demonstrated, by noting that among the 326 papyri and 
majuscules through the eighth century, only seventy-seven, or 2496, have more 
than two leaves extant, while 249 or 7696 survive in only one-or-two leaves. 
That covers the entire period to the ninth century, when minuscules begin to 
appear! 

Although much is unclear these considerations bring us directly into what 
survives of the real-life transmission of the text, suggesting that the beginning 
of that transmission process largely may have involved single books or small 
units. Naturally, there was no single, universal time frame for this phase of 
transmission either, because writings likely would be copied as encountered 
or as needed. All of this, again, adds up to multiple beginnings. 

Consider some other possibilities for beginnings of the textual tradition. 
As noted above, placement of New Testament writings in the public domain 
sometimes has been marked at their appearance in a collection, such as Paul's 
letters or the gospels. Such collections would appear at different times and 
places, so if those are considered beginnings of a textual tradition, the Initial 
Text will have appeared section by section from time to time. 

It is unlikely that a beginning of textual transmission would be identified 
with the canonization of New Testament writings, for this complex process was 
completed only after some three centuries, but up to five centuries in some 
places and especially if the Apocalypse of John is considered. In any case, again 
there would be multiple beginnings. The notion of canonization, however, is 
itself multi-phased, that is, more formalized near the end of the process, but 
much more utilitarian and even random in earlier phases (as reflected, for 
example, in the lists of writings used in the churches, offered by Origen and 
Eusebius). In fact, canonization—ifthat is the correct word—would have been 
a casual, almost haphazard occurrence very early, for any manuscript used in 
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a worship service or in teaching would have been received as authoritative, 
hence canonical—another term that is multivalent. 

The latter point might be carried to the extreme by saying that, in church 
usage, each manuscript that varied from another—which all inevitably did— 
also would be considered canonical, so that it might be said that every mean- 
ingful variant creates both a new original and a new canonical text, and in a 
practical sense represents another beginning in the transmission process. So, if 
canonization were to be a benchmark for the Initial Text, it would have ragged 
chronological edges both very early in the history of the New Testament text, 
and also at the completion of the canonical process. 

One final point along this line: When the variant best explaining all others 
has been isolated in each variation unit, that selected variant, in some cases, 
will be documented in the second century (usually by patristic support), others 
in the third or fourth centuries, and so forth—and some variants with prior- 
ity will be found only in much later manuscripts (perhaps, for example, in the 
ninth century in minuscules 33 and 892; in the tenth in 1739; in the eleventh in 
81; and in the thirteenth century in minuscule 579). Therefore, the source vari- 
ants that result from the numerous local genealogical procedures and therefore 
constitute both the earliest attainable text and the Ausgangstext/Initial Text 
will vary widely in their dates of documentation, for, as often repeated, our 
constructed critical texts never existed in an actual manuscript. So in this con- 
text of real-life textual transmission, and on the non-hypothetical level, the 
term, "beginning," is highly multiple and multileveled. Of course, those who 
work with Ausgangstext/Initial Text on the hypothetical level may deem these 
"real-life" factors to be irrelevant to their computer program, but, once again, 
both logic and common sense push toward the recognition of a relationship 
between them. As a final point of interest, already in a 2000 lecture, Keith 
Elliott, when referring to the Ausgangstext, stated, "I wonder if we should not 
now speak in the plural, Ausgangstexte, and argue that all varying text-types of 
the New Testament could go back to forms already in existence in the second 
century.’ 

At the end of discussing these various and numerous beginnings, therefore, 
the main issues reappear: How did the editors and how will the users of the 
ECM understand Ausgangstext and Initial Text? 


59 J.K. Elliott, "The New Testament Text in the Second Century: A Challenge for the Twenty- 
First Century," New Testament Textual Research Update (ed. S.R. Pickering) 8 (2000): 10. 
Mink, at the end of his "Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition," 76 n. 107, noted 
that his method could have "undesirable artefacts,” among them “the fact that there is one 
initial text" (his italics). 
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D The New Terms as Understood by ECM Editors and Others Connected 
with the Edition 
A highly relevant issue is how the other editors of the ECM, besides Mink, 
and additional scholars connected with it, understand Ausgangstext and Ini- 
tial Text. One basic issue touched upon by Mink concerns a time-frame for the 
Initial Text and its relationship to an "original text" or to other early textual 
entities. The statement in the ECM, referring to “a text that stands at the begin- 
ning ofa textual tradition,’ is, by itself, temporally non-specific. Barbara Aland's 
2005 presidential paper at the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas (SNTS), in 
the English summary distributed to the audience, referred to “the Ausgangs- 
text that stands at the very beginning of the textual transmission" (though this 
language did not appear in the published German edition®°), and she distin- 
guished the Ausgangstext from the original text.9! Klaus Wachtel, in his “Intro- 
duction" to the papers from a 2008 Münster Colloquium on textual criticism, 
referred to “the earliest recoverable form of text (i.e., the ‘initial text')," and sug- 
gested that we "distinguish three possible stages: (1) authorial text; (2) 'initial' 
text; and (3) archetypal text."9? This, at least, places the Initial Text in a chrono- 
logical sequence: it follows the authorial text and precedes the archetypal text. 
David Parker expressed a similar view: the critically reconstructed text—the 
Initial Text—brings together the reading from each variation unit that is the 
source of all others, and he, also, distinguished the Initial Text from the “origi- 
nal” text, which was “the text as it left the author's hands."63 This much seems 


60 B. Aland, “Welche Rolle spielen Textkritik und Textgeschichte für das Verständnis des 
Neuen Testaments? Frühe Leserperspektiven," NTS 52 (2006): 304-318; see 304; 318. The 
citation is from the "Conclusion" of the English handout. 

61 B. Aland, “Welche Rolle spielen Textkritik und Textgeschichte," 304; her view was reported 
earlier by Keith Elliott, who shared a German broadcast in 1999 with Barbara Aland: He 
quoted her as follows: “I was interested to hear her say that the aim of textual criticism was 
to attain the Ausgangstext, that is, the form oftext to which our extant fund of manuscripts 
and their variants can ultimately be traced, but she was quick to say that this Ausgangstext 
was not necessarily the same as the original text of the original authors": Elliott, "New 
Testament Text in the Second Century,” 9-10. [If B. Aland used the term, Ausgangstext, 
in 1999, that would predate its appearance in the 2000 fascicle of ECM (see above), but, 
of course she would be familiar with the term and concept as used within the Münster 
Institute.] 

62 Wachtel, "Introduction" to Textual History of the Greek New Testament, 7. 

63 D.C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and Their Texts (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2008) 180-181. See now, idem, “Is ‘Living Text’ Compatible 
with ‘Initial Text’? Editing the Gospel of John,” in Wachtel and Holmes, Textual History of 
the Greek New Testament, 15-21. 
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clear—the Initial Text is to be distinguished from and was chronologically later 
than any “original” or *authorial" text(s). 

Admittedly, we will have expected too much if we thought that Ausgangstext 
and Initial Text would be located for us precisely in time or through definition. 
The array of terms and phrases used to describe critical editions and the texts 
they present over nearly five centuries, as well as the myriad "beginnings" that 
can be identified in the long transmission history of the New Testament text, 
have confounded clarity as to what the two new names for the text in the 
ECM might embody. An essential step toward clarity would be an examination 
of how Ausgangstext and Initial Text have been used over time in the varied 
contexts in which they occur in their own languages. That exercise should 
inform us as to how these terms were understood historically and perhaps what 
impression(s) they will convey to the users of the ECM. 


III Usage of Ausgangstext and Initial Text in Context 


Terms, like initial, vary in nuance in accordance with their contexts, and it is 
possible, therefore, to compile a range of usages for each term, with descriptive 
characterizations of the varying usages. This is best accomplished by survey- 
ing a reasonable number of occurrences of a term in context and over time. 
That process almost automatically requires that we overlook glosses—usually 
one-word "definitions" found in most dictionaries. Rather, for this investigation, 
I sought usages of initial from some 175 references in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary,9* which displays the term in brief context and with source and date 
of occurrence. Due to initial’s direct relation to the Latin terms initialis and 
initium, however, the latter were assessed in some 150 references from Latin lit- 
erature dating about 100 B.C.E into the second century c.E., which are presented 
with brief contexts in the Oxford Latin Dictionary, though their larger con- 
texts were checked in—and will be quoted from—the Loeb Classical Library. 
Logically, the Latin terms should be treated first: 


64 The Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary: Complete Text Reproduced Micro- 
graphically (3 vols; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971-1987 [A Supplement]) in loc. 

65 The Oxford Latin Dictionary (ed. P.G.W. Glare; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1982), with 
some 40 more references in A Latin Dictionary (ed. Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1879) in loc. 
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A 


The Initial Text 
The Latin Term Usages 


Consideration ofthe noun, initium (-i), and the adjective, initialis (is, -e), yields 


five categories of separable usages. The first usage is very common: 


1. The simple beginning of an ordinary action or event:66 


— Caesar, Gallic War, 1.43.4: "When they arrived at the spot Caesar began 


[initio] his speech by relating the benefits conferred upon Ariovistus ...." 


— Livy, 3.30.2: "At the beginning [initio] of the year" 
— Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, 3.11.5: On possible differences between αἰτία 


and αἴτιον in describing a legal trial: “If we turn to Latin writers we find 
that some have given these causes the names of initium, the beginning, 
and ratio, the reason, while others give the same name to both.” 


The second usage describes: 


2. A beginning phase, such as the early period of one's life or career, or of other 


66 


67 


situations; adverbially, initio, in the beginning, originally, at first:°7 


For this common usage, see also Cicero, In defense of Cluentius, 141: "They began to read 
the opening passages [initia] of these books which I suspect you know”; Velleius, History of 
Rome, 2.74 l.4: “the fire was begun [initium] by Macedonicus”; Tacitus, Annals, 15.30; 15.49: 
"The beginning [initium] of the conspiracy did not come from his own wish”; Livy, 3.11.4: 
"The quarrel broke out [initium] when the tribunes had ordered the people to separate"; 
Caesar, Civil Wars, 3.69: "Caesar's cavalry, fearing for its retreat, ... began to flea" [initium]; 
Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, 1.4.28: “For there is no subject to serve as a starting point 
[initium |"; 11.1.42: “... as I said at the beginning [initio]"; Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars: 
Claudius, 41.2: "He began [initium] his history with the death of the dictator Caesar"; 
A. Gellius, Attic Nights, 116.3: "To the beginning [initium] of Romulus' reign is more than 
a thousand and one hundred years.” 

See also Cicero, Pro Caelio, 5.11: “But anyone who had kept those first beginnings [initia] of 
youth pure and undefiled ..., no one would speak evil of his reputation and morals"; Pliny, 
Natural History, 37.10: "Divine Augustus at the beginning [initia] of his career ....”; Velleius, 
History of Rome, 2.99.2: “... young men at the beginning [initiis] of their careers.” 

At first, first: Caesar, Gallic War, 2.9: “But our men stood to arms, ready to attack them 
when in difficulties, should they be the first [initium] to attempt the crossing"; Civil Wars, 
1.41: "The first and second line remained under arms as they had been posted at first [ἰπί- 
tio]”; 2.17: "M. Varro, at first [initio] in further Spain, when he learnt of the events that had 
happened in Italy, ... began to speak in the most friendly terms of Caesar"; Apuleius, Meta- 
morphoses, 11.5: “Behold Lucius, moved by your prayers I [Isis] have come, I the mother of 
the universe, mistress of all the elements, and first [initialis] offspring of the ages.’ 
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Velleius, History of Rome, 2.101.2: With reference to the Roman army and 
the Emperor, which, he says, "it was my fortunate lot to see early [initia] 
in my career as a soldier, when I held the rank of tribune.” 

Tacitus, Annals, 3.29: "... and yet those were the early days [initia] of the 
Caesarian domination." 

Tacitus, Annals, 15.21: “Hence, the early days [initia] of our officials are 
usually the best; the falling off is at the end” 

Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars: Tiberius, 263: "Once relieved of fear, he 
[Tiberius] at first [initia] played a most unassuming part, almost humbler 
than that of a private citizen." 


The third usage (an interesting one) refers to: 


3. A starting point or beginning phase of some broad or significant event, 
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situation, or entity.58 
— Cicero, Against Verres, 5.72 $187: Addressing the goddesses of agriculture: 


"Ceres and Libera, ... ye by whom food and nourishment, virtue and law, 
gentleness and culture, were first [initia] given us, they say, and spread 
abroad among men and nations." 


— Velleius, History of Rome, 2.48.1: "It was not long after this that the first 


[initia] sparks of civil war were kindled.” 

Tacitus, Annals, 4.1: "The starting point [initium] and cause were to be 
found in Aelius Sejanus, prefect of the praetorian cohorts .... Now I shall 
unfold his origin, his character, and the crime by which he strove to seize 
an empire." 

Tacitus, Annals, 15.30: In describing Rome burning during Nero's reign, 
Tacitus says of the fire: “It took its rise [initium] in the part of the Circus 
touching the Palatine and Caelian Hills,” and later, 15.51, when various 


See also Cicero, Philippic XIV, 13.36: "Whereas Caius Pansa, consul and Imperator, has 
made a beginning [initium] of conflict with the enemy by a battle in which the Martian 
legion ... has defended the liberty of the Roman people"; Cornelius Nepos, Thrasybulus, 1.5: 
"Thrasybulus was not only the first to make war upon them, but in the beginning [initio] he 
was the only one"; Eumenes 13.3: "... and no one, as all had professed in the beginning [ini- 
tio], attempted to maintain that he was keeping the throne for the children of Alexander"; 
Livy, 3.32.6: "The tribunes were therefore the more insistent that a beginning [initium] 
should be made at last towards codification"; Caesar, Gallic War, 5.26: "In about a fortnight 
after the troops had moved into winter quarters, disorder and revolt suddenly began [ini- 
tium]. It originated with Ambiorix and Catuvolcus"; Civil Wars, 3.112 [following a detailed 
description]: "This was the beginning of the Alexandrian war.” 
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dignitaries conspired to assassinate Nero: "The beginning of the intrigue 
was this:” [followed by a detailed description]. 

Livy, 9.12.6: In describing a conflict: “Mutual fear then caused both sides 
to remain quiet until the morning, when the light ushered in [initium] a 
battle which for a long time was equally sustained." 

Caesar, Gallic War, 3.28.3: "Caesar reached the outskirts [initium] of these 
forests, and determined to entrench a camp." 

Caesar, Civil Wars, 3.22.4: "Thus the first outbreak [initia] of a serious 
movement, which kept Italy harassed ... by the crisis, came promptly and 
easily to an end" 


The fourth usage involves: 


4. That which originates or occasions events, thoughts, feelings, or other 


results; or which signifies origin: 


Tacitus, Annals, 4.39: "And yet he [Sejanus] had reached the supreme 
goal—he had been counted worthy of an alliance with the Caesar. This 
had taught [initium] him to hope" (hinc initium spei). 

Tacitus, Annals, 4.39: The Epicureans hold “a fixed belief that Heaven 
concerns itself neither with our origins [initia], nor with our ending, nor, 
in fine, with mankind." 

Velleius, History of Rome, 2.76.4: "This man [Rufus Salvidienus], sprang 
[initiis] from the most obscure origin, ... aspired to mount to a height 
where he might see both Caesar and the republic at his feet.” 

Tacitus, Histories, 5,2: “Still others say that the Jews are of illustrious origin 
[initia]. 


Finally, the fifth usage describes: 


5. The elements (as a plural substantive) of which something originally con- 
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sisted, or the fundamental source from which something proceeds; the first 


principle:69 


Cicero, Academica 1.7.26: "Therefore those things are termed first princi- 
ples [initia] and (to translate from the Greek) elements; and amongthem 
air and fire ... water and earth ...”; 1.11.39: “His [Zeno's] views as to the nat- 
ural substances were as follows: First, in dealing with the four recognized 
primary elements [initiis] he did not add this fifth substance.” 


See also Cicero, De Finibus, 2.12.38: “... enriched by the addition of the primary [initiis] 
natural objects." 
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— Velleius, History of Rome, 2.123.2: “He [Augustus] revived a little at seeing 
Tiberius ..., but, ere long, since no care could withstand the fates, in 
his seventy-sixth year ... he was resolved into the elements [initia] from 
which he sprang and yielded up to Heaven his divine soul.” 

— Caesar Gallic War, 6.17.2: "Apollo drives away diseases, Minerva supplies 
the first principles [initia] of arts and crafts, Jupiter holds the empire of 
heaven." 

— Apuleius, Metamorphoses, 4.30: “Look at me [Isis], the primal mother of 
all that exists, the original source [initialis] of the elements, the bountiful 
mother of the whole world” 


The English Term Usages 
In light of this Latin background, we turn directly to the English term, Initial, 
which, as an adjective, had its first recorded usage in 1526, in The Pilgrimage of 
Perfection, 1526 (1531), 73 b: "The iniciall feare, that is to say, the feare of good 
beginners." 
Applying the same categories found in Latin, as relevant, the first usage 
category describes: 


1. The simple beginning of an ordinary action or event: 
— In 1789: William Belsham, Essays, Philosophical, Historical, and Literary 
1789-1791, 1.xii.227: "The initial paragraph of Dryden's well-known poem.” 
— In 1839: Philip J. Bailey, Festus, 122: "The initial and conclusion of the 
world." 


The second usage refers to: 


2. A beginning phase, such as the early portion of one's life or livelihood, or of 
other situations: 

— In1665, Joseph A. Glanvill, The Vanity of Dogmatizing, or Confest Ignorance 
the Way to Science, 1665, xiv. 95: "Our initial age ... is capable of any 
impression from the documents of our teachers.’ 

— In1880, Sir Leslie Stephen, Alexander Pope, ii.58: “[ Alexander] Pope would 
seem to have been almost in the initial stage of mental disease” 

— In 1665, John Evelyn, Diary and Correspondence, (1827), IV.138: “He is past 
many initial difficulties." 


The third usage category encompasses: 


3. A starting point or beginning phase of some broad or significant event, 
situation, or entity. 
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— In 1655, in theology, Richard Vines, A Treatise on the Institution of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper (1677), 313: "Unregenerate man ... having 
no initials of true repentance.’ 

— In 1844, in mathematics, Hymers, Introduction to Calculus (3rd ed.): “8 the 
angle made by p with the initial line.” [Initial line = the line from which 
the angle is reckoned in polar coordinates (also called the axis).] 

- In 1884, in botany: Frederic O. Bower and D.H. Scott, De Bary's Phanero- 
gams and Ferns, 40: "The initial cell is not the Mother-cell of the stoma, 
but divides further once or several times in succession." 

- In1885, in botany: George Lincoln Goodale, Physiological Botany: Outlines 
of the Histology of Phanogamous Plants: Vegetable Physiology (1892), 105: 
"The cells from which these primordial layers or masses of nascent tissues 
arise are known as initial cells." 

- In1833, in astronomy, Sir John F.W. Herschel, A Treatise on Astronomy, iv. 
169: "The vernal equinox being the initial point of longitudes." 

- In1970, in biology/botany, Raven and Curtis, The Biology of Plants, ii129/2: 
"These initials, or growth-initiating cells, appear to surround a group of 
cells in which no cell division takes place." 


The fourth and fifth usage groups can be combined, for both deal with ori- 
gins, that which originates, or that which is original or foundational, and they 
describe: 


4-5. The elements (as a plural substantive) of which something originally 
consisted, or the fundamental source from which something proceeds; 
the first principle: 

— In 1669, in hydrology, William Simpson, Hydrologia Chymica, or the 
Chymical Anatomy of Scarbrough and Other Spaws [= Spas] in York- 
shire, 81: “A seminal or ideal disease, inserted into the very initials of 
life.” 

— In 1681, in theology, John Flavel, The Method of Grace, ix. 206: “Now it 
[the soul?] feels the very initials of eternal rest in itself” 


Summary: Range of Usages for “Initial” 
Numerous occurrences such as these, where the term initial (in Latin or 
English) is found in context, permit a range of usages to be formulated. 


1. That which exists at, or constitutes, the beginning or starting point of some 
simple action or process. 
2. A beginning or early phase of some ongoing status or situation. 
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3. Astarting point or entity from which some broad or significant event, situa- 
tion, or entity extends, develops, or multiplies. 

4. That which relates to origins, or originates or occasions certain results. 

5. The elements of which something originally consisted; the first principles. 


These usages of initial—if (violating our own principles!) we may now take 
them out of context and employ glosses—include: 


Adjectives: beginning, first, early, original. 
Nouns: starting point, origin, first principles, constituent elements.70 


B The Ausgangstext 

Ausgangstext, newly minted for ECM and therefore without a previous his- 
tory, cannot be assessed in a similar manner. Its basic form, however, can be 
examined with relevance to our discussion of terms in context by observing 
the use of its basic form, Ausgang as ausgangs-, in compound words. Aus- 
gang appears at first to be enigmatic in comparison with its compound forms, 
because Ausgang—to use an array of glosses—emphasizes the act of going out, 
an exit, a way out, an outlet, outcome, issue, result, close, termination, or end. 
The compound forms, however, most often involve something beginning, start- 
ing, initial, or original, etc. For example, 


Ausgangspunkt: starting point;” 

Ausgangsfrage: initial question; 

Ausgangskapital: original investment; 
Ausgangsmaterial: source material, or original material; 
Ausgangssprache: source language; 

Ausgangsstellung: initial or starting position. 


70 Each term has its own thrust and nuance, depending upon its varying contexts, so glosses, 
single word “definitions,” in isolation, are useful only in conveying a general sense of the 
breadth of usages that might turn up in a contextual analysis. Yet, it is of interest to string 
out an array of glosses, other than those above, given for "initial" in various dictionaries: 
adjectives: elemental, elementary, foremost, foundational, fundamental, inaugural, incep- 
tive, inchoative, incipient, premier, primal, primary, prime, primitive, primordial, pristine, 
proto, rudimentary; nouns: alpha, beginning, commencement, foundation, genesis, incep- 
tion, initiation, onset, opening, outset, start. 

71 Interestingly, Barbara Aland, in the conclusion of her SNTS presidential address (2005), 
“Welche Rolle spielen Textkritik und Textgeschichte für das Verstándnis des Neuen Testa- 
ments?" 318, said: "Textual criticism must seek the Urtext [original text] or (as we say in 
the Institute) the Ausgangstext of the tradition and determine it. Only in this way will a 
text be obtained as Ausgangspunkt [a/the starting-point] ....” 
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In these glosses, terms similar to those in our analysis of initial are promi- 
nent, including initial itself, and also starting, source, original. In actuality, of 
course, there is no disjunction between Ausgang, “going out, and ausgangs-, 
as a prefix often emphasizing "beginning," because anyone or anything "going 
out" has a point of departure, that is, the "exiting" has a beginning. 

Note, for example, this usage of Ausgang: Der Fluss hat drei Ausgänge ("The 
river branches into three forks"). The river goes out, but the branches have a 
common starting point. 

In the course of this investigation, I asked two New Testament scholars who 
are native German speakers, what this new term, Ausgangstext, suggested to 
them. (Neither had heard the term as used in textual criticism.) One responded, 
“the end text,’—final text, but the other said that it referred to a text begin- 
ning at some point and moving out or forward, with emphasis on the move- 
ment. 

In spite of all these data, we must admit that the historical usage of a 
term may be of little relevance to its use in a new setting, that is, in describ- 
ing the printed text-line in the ECM. Clearly, however—regardless of what 
the editors of the ECM intended—the impression made by Initial Text upon 
English-speaking users of the edition will be affected by that term's usages in 
English parlance, that is, it will influence their understanding of what ECM's 
primary text-line represents. German-speaking users, I suspect, will under- 
stand this new compound term in relation to its force in other compounds with 
ausgangs-. 


IV Ausgangstext and Initial Text as Understood by Users of the ECM 
Now and in the Future 


The previously identified usages of initial in context include: beginning, first, 
early, original, and starting point, origin, first principles, and constituent ele- 
ments. Each one, therefore, could very well qualify as a legitimate character- 
ization of the English term, initial. So, when these descriptive adjectives or 
nouns are substituted for initial in the phrase Initial Text, the basic issue of our 
examination comes sharply into focus, raising the pertinent question: What 
impression will Initial Text or Ausgangstext in the ECM convey to those who 
use this new, essential, and indispensable reference work? Will it be understood 
that the primary text-line is: 


The beginning text? The first text? The early text or early phase of the text? 
The original text? 
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Or does the primary text-line of the ECM represent: 


The starting point, or the origin, or the first principles, or the fundamental 
elements of the New Testament text? 


Some may be tempted to respond, “All of the above,” but, I think, the term 
requires a more precise definition, so that a clear understanding emerges of 
what the ECM intends to accomplish. 

Obviously, the third category in our range of usages-in-context resonates 
rather well with the textual transmission of the New Testament, for it refers 
to the beginning or starting point of an entity that moves forward, extends, 
and evolves into a broader, more significant reality. This matches the ECM's 
own definition of the Initial Text as "the beginning of a textual tradition." Yet, 
with all of these characterizations but without clearer definitions, will not the 
questions still persist in the minds of many: Exactly What, When, and Where 
was the beginning of our New Testament textual tradition? and How is the 
primary text-line in the ECM related to that beginning—or those beginnings? 

Finally, some brief observations. Several basic terms referring to or involv- 
ing the New Testament text are multivalent: author, authorial, and even auto- 
graph (subjects problematized in recent generations of literary criticism, but 
not broached in this paper), original, canonical, and now initial. Each term 
encompasses multiple phases or levels, not only temporal, but also concep- 
tual and developmental. Consequently, each term has its share of ambiguity 
and subjectivity. Yet, ambiguity has its virtues, for each term is open to several 
interpretations by the user of the ECM, and the designation Initial Text may 
commend the printed text-line to a wider audience, and some among those 
users may be initiated thereby into the “mysteries” of textual criticism and seek 
to learn its inner workings. That would prepare them for an informed judgment 
of their own. Some, however, may find the ambiguity in the term congenial to 
their wish or hope to close any gap between Initial Text and original text— 
in the latter's single, simplistic sense—and they may identify Initial Text with 
the autographs or with the authorial text (without grasping the complexity of 
these terms). Initial Text, after all, easily assumes the aura of “original text." In 
that respect, many of us would feel that Initial Text—if inadequately defined 
and therefore open to be understood as the First Text or Starting Text in an 
absolute sense— suggests greater certainty than our knowledge of transmis- 
sion warrants. One result is clear, and it is a good result: the new terms, like 
some of the old, will create many a “teachable moment,’ as we encounter vari- 
ous interpretations of the terms and enter into dialog about their usage in the 
Editio critica maior. 


Eclecticism and the Book of Acts 


Jenny Read-Heimerdinger 


Dear Keith, 


Many years ago, in the days of green screen computers and continuous perfo- 
rated sheets of printing paper, I sent you a French translation I had made for 
you of your article on the Synoptic Gospels,! with a covering letter on the top 
page of an accordion of sheets. You wrote back that it was the longest letter you 
had ever received. Now, in the days of laptops and electronic editing, this one 
may turn out to be a rival to it. 

Since our first meeting in 1988, when you were ‘loaned’ by the University of 
Leeds to supervise me as a doctoral student at the University of Bangor (then, 
as in your own day, the University College of North Wales), we have had many 
opportunities to talk, and listen to and read each other, on a whole range of top- 
ics concerning New Testament textual criticism—your range encompassing a 
great deal more than mine, going from the minute examination of individual 
verses (nay, words) to broad theoretical reflections on questions of method- 
ology, passing through the study of whole books of the New Testament, and 
beyond, to the exploration of extra-biblical texts. 

Meanwhile, I have maintained a somewhat more specific focus on the book 
of Acts in Codex Bezae? and—even if the angle has varied to take in the points 
of view of linguistics, theology, history, exegesis, Jewish context, the relation- 
ship of Acts to Luke's Gospel—you have probably heard about it to death. It 
occurred to me recently, however, in considering the issue of the methodol- 
ogy of textual criticism for a project in which we are both participating? that 
I have never set out systematically what I think about eclecticism as a method 
for establishing the text of Acts. That is what I want to write about here, to clar- 
ify in what ways I find the eclectic method useful and where I believe it is not 


1 J.K.Elliott, “L importance de la critique textuelle pour le probléme synoptique,” Revue Biblique 
96 (1989): 56-70. 

2 In an updated form, part of my PhD thesis was published as J. Read-Heimerdinger, The 
Bezan Text of Acts: A Contribution of Discourse Analysis to Textual Criticism (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2002). 

3 C.-B. Amphoux, ed., Manuel de critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament (Histoire du texte 
biblique 10; Lausanne: Le Zébre, 2012 forthcoming). 
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appropriate for Acts. I do not expect to cover all aspects but will pick out a few 
that seem to me most salient. I hope you will not mind the informal format of 
a letter; I will, though, use conventional-style headings, as signposts for you to 
my train of thought and as reminders for me not to ramble. 


I External Criticism 


1 The Manuscripts of Acts 

For all my focus on one manuscript there is, of course, no shortage of manu- 
scripts that contain all or part of Acts in continuous Greek text. Transcribing 
your Bibliography of New Testament Manuscripts for the online database at the 
University of Lausanne‘ has given me the opportunity to keep up to date with 
developments. To the 612 Greek manuscripts of Acts you listed in 19965 can now 
be included five more: 


a) two papyri: 

Number Contents Date 
pu Acts 26:31-32; 27:6—7 V 
p27 10:32—35, 40-45; 11:2—5, 30; 12: V 


1-3,5,7—9; 15:29-31, 34-36 [37], 
38-41; 16:1--4, 13-40; 171-10 


4 The “Bibliographie biblique informatisée de Lausanne" (BiBIL) presently includes the mate- 
rial from J.K. Elliott, A Bibliography of Greek New Testament Manuscripts (2d ed.; Cambridge: 
CUP, 2000) together with that of the three Supplements (I, NovT 46 [2004]: 376—400; II, NovT 
49 [2007]: 370-401; III, NovT 52 [2010]: 272-292). 

5 J.K. Elliott, The Greek Manuscript Heritage of the Book of Acts’, Filologia Neotestamentaria 9 
(1996): 37-50. 
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b) three minuscules: 


Number Contents® Date 
2865 ap XII 

2874 eap XIV 
2903 apP XII-XIII 


These particular minuscules, being late and with a text that is already well 
attested by hundreds of other medieval manuscripts, do not bring any new 
information to our knowledge ofthe development ofthe text of Acts. The same 
is not true of the two papyri, P”? and '?7, which are a most valuable source of 
information because their readings are minority ones. You have commented on 
the variant readings of P}? that provide Greek support for readings otherwise 
only known in early versions." As for P!?”, detailed studies first by David Parker 
and Stuart Pickering and later by Georg Gábel? highlight the distinctiveness 
of its text as well as its similarities to other previously known texts, not least 
Codex Bezae (Dos). The papyrus shows that the great amount of difference 
between Dos and almost all other Greek manuscripts? is not as exceptional 
as has been thought. Furthermore, it brings fresh support to many readings of 
the early witnesses among the versions and the Church Fathers that also share 
readings with Dos. 


6 e = Gospels; a = Acts; p = Paul's letters; P means that the manuscript is not complete. 

7 JK.Elliott, "Seven Recently Published New Testament Fragments from Oxyrhynchus,’NovT 42 
(2000): 209—213 (211); see also idem, "Recently Discovered New Testament Papyri,' in Reading 
New Testament Papyri in Context/Lire les papyrus du Nouveau Testament dans leur contexte 
(ed. C. Clivaz and J. Zumstein; BETL 252; Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 89-108 (100). Codex Bezae is 
not extant for the verses found in !2, 

8 D.C. Parker and S.R. Pickering, “4968. Acta Apostolorum 10-12, 15-17,” in The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, Vol. 74 (ed. D. Leith et al; London: The Egypt Exploration Society, 2009), 1-49; G. Gäbel, 
“The Text of P.Oxy. 4968 and Its Relationship with the Text of Codex Bezae,” NovT 53 (2011): 
107-152. 

9 See Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text of Acts for a quantitative and qualitative analysis of 
the types of differences between Dos and Codex Vaticanus (Bo3) as a representative ofthe AT. 
The total amount of variation between the two texts is over 2596 (expressed as percentages 
ofthe variation overall: material present in Dos and absent from Bos, 39.7 96; material absent 
from Dos and present in the AT, 1696; lexical and grammatical substitutions, 37196; word 
order modifications, 7.296). 
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The two papyri illustrate the fact that, despite the large number and the vari- 
ety of witnesses, the textual history of Acts is far from fully known. Already, the 
succession of discoveries throughout the 2oth cent. of papyri (P29 38 P48) and 
versional witnesses (Middle Egyptian G67/mae, Syro Palestinian sy"S*/SyrM/ 
syrpal) combined to demonstrate that a text differing extensively from the one 
that started to dominate in the 3rd cent., the Alexandrian text (AT),!° was 
known over a wide geographical area and from an early date. Together with 
what is known of the different Old Latin and Syriac versions, they reveal a 
complexity and volume of variation not found in any other book of the New 
Testament, and show that Dos was by no means isolated in not having an 
Alexandrian type of text, even if today it is the only extant Greek manuscript to 
differ so extensively and so consistently." The growing discovery of witnesses 
that support otherwise singular readings is a warning that the singularity of Dos 
is not a reason for automatically rejecting its text as secondary. In any case, as 
you yourself are often at pains to insist, it is entirely possible that the earliest 
reading may have been retained in only one manuscript.” 

Different solutions and approaches have been suggested over the years to 
confront this situation and to deal with the question ofthe original text.!? There 
is no need to go over the positions adopted in the past; what is more urgent 
is to take stock ofthe situation as it stands today. 


10 The Byzantine text of the mass of the later minuscules is very close to the AT for Acts, 
though there is a striking number of variants, especially in a group made up of 614 1505 
1611 2147 2412 2495 (and to a lesser extent 383 1739), that are also found in Dos. 

11 Fora comparison of all the papyri of Acts with Dos, showing that there is rather more 
support for Dos among the papyri than is usually said, see J. Read-Heimerdinger and 
J. Rius-Camps, “Tracing the Readings of Codex Bezae in the Papyri of Acts,’ in Reading 
New Testament Papyri in Context (ed. C. Clivaz and J. Zumstein), 307-338. 

12 Fora defence of this feature of “thoroughgoing” eclecticism see, e.g., J.K. Elliott, “Can We 
Recover the Original Text of the New Testament? An Examination of the Róle of Thor- 
oughgoing Eclecticism,” in idem, Essays and Studies in New Testament Textual Criticism 
(Cordoba: Ediciones El Almendro, 1992), 17-43 (esp. 28, 38). 

13 The use of the term "original text" to refer to the goal of textual criticism has been 
challenged by some who prefer the concept of an "Initial Text" (Ausgangstext) “a stage 
of a text's history that stands between its literary formation, on the one hand, and the 
archetype ofthe extant manuscripts, on the other" (M.W. Holmes, “From ‘Original Text’ to 
‘Initial Text’: the Traditional Goal of New Testament Textual Criticism in Contemporary 
Discussion,' in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the 
Status Quaestionis [ed. B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes; NTTSD; Leiden: Brill, 2013], ch. 23). 

14 For a summary see, e.g., W.A. Strange, The Problem of the Text of Acts (SNTS Monograph 
Series 71; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 1-34. 
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In their study of P!?7, Parker and Pickering stress that the nature of the text 
ofthe papyrus goes against the popular idea that Acts was handed down in two 
parallel forms. Instead, they suggest that it demonstrates that the text of Acts 
was transmitted in a variety of free forms that differed from the most common 
one, the AT. For these authors, the AT is the primary text, a view they claim to 
be that of the “majority”, while neglecting to say that among those who disagree 
are established scholars with considerable experience of textual criticism. 
And anyway, “majority” is no guarantee of being right. But their choice to go 
with it means that their analysis of 127, like Gábel's, is skewed by the premise 
on which it is based. For the contribution of P!” to understanding the history 
of the text of Acts to be more accurately realised, an unbiased comparison of 
it with Dos and other non-AT witnesses is needed (yes, you have heard me 
promise to write one; it will eventually reach the top of the "to do" pile). 

Clearly, there was considerable freedom in the copying of Acts in the early 
centuries. This was not an unbridled freedom, however, for the fact that it is 
usually the same passages that have been adapted in the various manuscripts 
means that there was a first text,!6 different in many places from the AT, that 
served as the base for other adaptations according to the nature (place/time/ 
cultural identity/theology and ideology) of the community for which the work 
was copied. That first text still needs to be identified, whether it is believed to 
have followed the AT or preceded it. I'll come back to this. 

In terms of the difference between the AT and these free texts, the great- 
est distance exists between Dos and Bog (where there is disagreement in 
Acts between Bog and xoı, it is more often No1 that supports Dos). It may 
well be correct to view the two texts as standing at opposite ends of a line 
of development; the question is which way round is the line. That Boa is 


15 Parker and Pickering, “4968. Acta Apostolorum" 6. Opponents of the primacy of the AT 
include, of course, some eclectic critics. Latterly, defenders of the primary nature of the 
"Western" text, and/or of Dos in particular, although from a variety of backgrounds have 
often written in French, prompting the cynical comment from one reviewer that a profes- 
sor's common influence could be suspected, see D. Jongkind's review of C.-B. Amphoux 
and JK. Elliott, eds., The New Testament Text in Early Christianity, in TC: A Journal of Bibli- 
cal Textual Criticism (2007), 1-5 (5). The ignorance of this prejudice against the "Western" 
text contrasts with the independence and originality of such scholars as Amphoux, Bois- 
mard, Delebecque, Holtz, Rius-Camps. 

16 The existence of a base text was argued by B. Aland, “Entstehung, Charakter und Herkunft 
des sog. westlichen Textes untersucht an der Apostelgeschichte,’ ETL 62 (1986): 5-65. She 
traces the development of the "Western" text from that base text, proposing that Dos was 
the culmination of the process of alteration. 
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thought to be the earlier of the two is in evidence in the current Greek edi- 
tions where, despite the claim that the approach is not based on prior opin- 
ions of manuscripts, in practice it is the AT that dominates, as you have often 
commented.!” 


2 The History of the Transmission of Acts 
The story of how the text of Acts was handed down and modified would appear 
from the information available to have been different from that of any other 
New Testament book. In so far as it is not quoted explicitly before Irenæus, 
and even implicit references are very slight before the last quarter of the 2nd 
cent.,!8 the book was evidently not among the most valued, or copied, texts of 
the New Testament. At the same time, when it was copied, the considerable 
degree of freedom employed suggests a status inferior to that of other books. 
And yet it also indicates a particular kind of interest in the book, alongside a 
view of its purpose that is at odds with a modern-day view, which concentrates 
on its purpose to present facts, whether of history or biography or both.!9 By 
its very nature, a factual, chronological account does not lend itself to the free 
alteration seen among non-AT witnesses. 

The history of the book of Acts is further complicated by its initial asso- 
ciation with the Gospel of Luke, a link that is stronger in Dos than in other 
manuscripts (see IIL2. b. below on Peter, for one example among many).?? How 


17 Criticism of the application of eclectic principles in the current Greek editions of the New 
Testament is illustrated by J.K. Elliott, “An Eclectic Textual Commentary on the Greek 
Text of Mark’s Gospel,” in idem, The Language & Style of the Gospel of Mark: An Edition 
of C.H. Turner’ Notes on Marcan Usage’ Together with Comparable Studies (Leiden: Brill, 
1993), 189-201. 

18 See A. Gregory, The Reception of Luke and Acts in the Period before Irenaeus: Looking for 
Luke in the Second Century (WUNT 2.169; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003), 350-351, for a 
summary of the evidence. 

19 The principal trends in the debate on the genre of Acts are presented in T.E. Philips, "The 
Genre of Acts: Moving Towards a Consensus?" Currents in Biblical Research (June 2006): 
365-396. 

20 A combined Greek edition of Luke-Acts according to Dos was first published in 2009 with 
a Catalan translation, followed by an expanded English version: see J. Rius-Camps and 
J. Read-Heimerdinger, eds., Luke's Demonstration to Theophilus: The Gospel and the Acts of 
the Apostles according to Codex Bezae (with H. Dunn, trans.; London: T&T Clark, 2013). We 
have sought to elucidate the initial intention of Luke's work in J. Rius-Camps and J. Read- 
Heimerdinger, The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae: A Comparison with the Alexandrian 
Tradition (4 vols; London: T&T Clark, 2004-2009). 
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early the splitting up of this composite work took place is a moot point. What 
can be affirmed is that the two volumes are not presented as a united work in 
any extant manuscript. 

Aunique situation results on several counts, which is not shared by any other 
New Testament book, with any one of a number of factors able to account for 
the textual variation. The difficulty is that apart from what can be deduced 
from an initial silence and from the earliest overt references, nothing is known 
objectively, from external evidence, about the textual history of Acts in the first 
centuries. We only have the internal evidence to go on. However, I do believe 
that significant clues to its history can be gleaned from a thorough investigation 
ofthe manuscript variation, most importantly by considering the manuscripts 
as whole documents and not for their individual instances of variation. In this 
respect, by looking at each variant reading individually, the eclectic method 
often bypasses what I consider should be a first step, perhaps in its concern to 
be objective and to avoid being influenced by the identity of a manuscript. That, 
though, is a rather generalized and theoretical statement, which I will develop 
from two points of view: first, language and secondly, authorial purpose. 


II Eclecticism and the Criterion of Language 


You have repeatedly underlined the importance of the author's style and usage 
as one of the main principles guiding the selection of readings in eclectic 
criticism. The principle is amply illustrated in the work of all eclectic critics; 
with reference to Acts, there are three studies that are of particular relevance 
for looking at it more closely. Let's take the largest one first. 


1 Boismard and Lamouille 
A notable work in the recent history of the editions of the text of Acts was 
that of the French scholars Marie Émile Boismard and Arnaud Lamouille,2! 
who opted firmly in favour of a form of the "Western" text. Far from eschewing 
eclecticism, however, in point of fact their approach is highly eclectic within 
the texte occidental (TO), i.e. their chosen set of “Western” manuscripts. 
Boismard and Lamouille highlight the subjective nature of the judgements 
passed by those claiming to operate an eclectic method for editing the text 


21 M.É. Boismard and A. Lamouille, Le texte occidental des Actes des Apötres: Reconstitution 
et réhabilitation. Vol. 1, Introduction et textes; vol. 2, Apparat critique (Paris: Editions 
Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1984). 
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of Acts.?? To correct this subjectivity they use the criterion of "style" in a 
detailed and analytical way in order to bring to the problem an objective 
standard by which to measure variant readings. On the one hand, I rejoice 
at any refusal to be bound by preconceived ideas and welcome the spirit 
of openness that seeks to “rehabilitate” the underdog of texts. On the other, 
despite the admirable thoroughness of the analysis of stylistic features, I find a 
number of problems inherent in their method, in part because the basis for 
their choice of defining features is unclear and there appears to be circular 
reasoning in their classification; furthermore, comparison with other writers 
is based on the eclectic text of the current editions. There are other difficulties 
that I will explain in more detail for their relevance to the criterion of language 
in eclectic studies more generally: 


a) many of the features of “style” are a matter of vocabulary. In these cases, 
each word or phrase needs to be looked at in context, for their status with 
regards to the original text cannot simply depend on their frequency. Rather, 
investigation has to be undertaken into the use Luke chooses to make of 
vocabulary—e.g. importance is accorded in the Boismard-Lamouille edition 
to the relative frequency of ὁ λόγος τοῦ κυρίου versus ὁ λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ,29 
which can be shown, in some manuscripts at least, to be differentiated quite 
deliberately by the narrator in order to express discrete concepts (this will 
come up again with reference to your studies on Acts—see below, ll.3); 

b) many of the other so-called stylistic features are not matters of style at all 
but reflect how the author uses language, according to principles specific 
to koine Greek, to articulate his narrative and communicate his message. 
Again, it is critical to examine these aspects in context and in relation to each 
other. This applies notably to features that are the concern of discourse anal- 
ysis?^—e.g., the use of the article before proper names; the ways of linking 


22 Boismard and Lamouille, Le texte occidental, 2:5-6. 

23 Boismard and Lamouille, Le texte occidental, 2:203. For a presentation of the differentiated 
concepts, see Rius-Camps and Read-Heimerdinger, The Message of Acts, 3:47-51. 

24  Asalinguistic discipline (based on principles quite distinct from literary criticism, though 
their concerns do overlap), discourse analysis has been applied to the grammar of New 
Testament Greek since the 1970s, notably in the writings of Stephen Levinsohn and, 
in a less specialised way, Stanley Porter; and to the text of Acts in Read-Heimerdinger, 
The Bezan Text. For an introduction to discourse analysis of New Testament Greek, see 
S.E. Runge, Discourse Grammar of the New Testament: A Practical Introduction for Teaching 
and Exegesis (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2010). 
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sentences together; the presence of pronouns.?* According to the principles 
of discourse analysis, none of these is a matter of personal style but of the 
underlying grammar ofthe language. Thus, the omission ofthe article before 
a proper name generally is an indication that attention is being brought to 
the character;?® the means of linking sentences varies according to how the 
speaker wishes to articulate the discourse (e.g., whether a new sentence is 
viewed as continuing the same topic or introducing a new one); and pro- 
nouns function as a device to track the characters in a story according to 
their fluctuating roles.27 


The last two points are illustrated in the following studies of Acts that are 
more truly eclectic than the reconstructed texte occidental of Boismard and 
Lamouille. 


2 Kilpatrick 

In his response to Boismard and Lamouille,?® Kilpatrick concluded that the 
older text is to be found sometimes in the “Western” text and sometimes in the 
more familiar AT. He argues for the presence of mistakes that can be attributed 
to straightforward scribal slips, and also stylistic revisions, chiefly on the basis 
of Atticisms and Semitisims. Interestingly, on his analysis it is Do5 more often 
than not that has the older linguistic form yet without being Atticistic, where 
the variants reflect later developments in the Greek language. This conclusion 
matches what I found with reference to variant readings involving prepositions: 
typically, Dos testifies to the forms current in the early Hellenistic period and 
8o1/Bo3 to later ones.?? More broadly, it tallies with findings of the classical 
Greek scholar Edouard Delebecque in his detailed comparison of the texts of 
Acts.?? His judgement of the language of Dos is significant, given his approach 
to Acts as a work of Greek literature rather than a biblical document: 


25 These features figure in Boismard and Lamouille, Le texte occidental, vol. 2, Indices 1 and 
2:197-277; and are discussed to some extent in 1107-111. 

26 This conclusion is illustrated with reference to Homer in D. Sansone, "Towards a New 
Doctrine of the Article, CP 88 (1993): 191-205. 

27 J. Read-Heimerdinger, "The Tracking of Participants with the Third Person Pronoun: A 
Study of the Text of Acts,’ RCatT 31 (2006): 439-455. 

28 G.D. Kilpatrick, “The Two Texts of Acts,” in Studien zum Text und zur Ethik des Neuen 
Testaments (ed. W. Schrage; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986), 188-195. He had already expressed 
the same conclusion in idem, "An Eclectic Study of the Text of Acts,” in Biblical and Patristic 
Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J.N. Birdsall and R.W. Thomspon; Freiburg: 
Herder, 1963), 63-77. 

29 Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, 182—201; 

30 É. Delebecque, Les deux Actes des Apótres (EBib n.s., 6; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1986), esp. 185-212. 
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Toujours son grec est d'une valeur au moins égale à celui de Luc. Partout 
on découvre des hellénismes ajoutés, un respect soutenu des habitudes 
caractéristiques de la meilleure langue, qu'il s'agissse de l'emploi de 
cas, de l'article, de la valeur des temps et des modes, des propositions 
complétives, relatives, circonstancielles.?! 


This rather goes against the evaluation of David Parker of the Greek of Codex 
Bezae as “homespun” or *colloquial"?? It highlights the problem for the textual 
critic of correctly recognizing the nature of the Greek. There are not a few 
places where the Greek in Dos is commonly interpreted as scribal error but 
where Delebcque identifies it as rare but entirely accurate Greek.?3 

In Kilpatrick's studies of Acts, I have little difficulty with most of his com- 
ments where they relate to obvious scribal error or adjustments to take account 
of linguistic development. I am, however, uneasy about his discussion concern- 
ing harmonisation with the Lxx that does not envisage the probable existence 
of variant LXX texts, no longer extant—e.g. the absence of ἔργον at 13:41 Dos fol- 
lowing Hab. 1:5 LXx, such as we know it; it should also be noted that Dos then 
reads the future ἐκδιηγήσεται instead of the subjunctive ἐκδιηγῆται of the Lxx. 
What I find more problematic is the assumption that pervades throughout his 
work, that changes are to due to the activity of scribes, as mechanical copyists, 
rather than editors with deliberate intentions to alter the tone, the characteri- 
zation, the theology of a work. It is perhaps an inevitable consequence of not 
looking at the global picture of individual manuscripts. That is something I will 
take up in the next section below, III. 


3 Elliott 
In your own essays on the text of Acts,3* I very much appreciate your rigorous 
practice of comparing variant readings with the non-variant or firm text, a 


31 Ibid., 211. 

32 D.C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and its Text (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1994), 255-256. 

33 That said, I would take issue with many instances of what even Delebecque calls “impos- 
sible" Greek in Doz because he has not seen the meaning of the Dos text, e.g. διὰ τὸν λαόν, 
1317 Dos (see Rius-Camps and Read-Heimerdinger, The Message, 3:70, 86); ἐνομιίσαμεν, 
22:29 Dos (see ibid., 4:202, 206—208). 

34 566 in particular J.K. Elliott, “The Text of Acts in the Light of Two Recent Studies,’ NTS 
34 (1988): 250-258; "An Eclectic Textual Study of the Book of Acts,” in The Book of Acts 
as Church History: Text, Textual Traditions and Ancient Interpretations (ed. T. Nicklas and 
M. Tilly; BZNW 122; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 9-30. 
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procedure I learnt as a doctoral student to apply to the discourse analysis of 
the variants of Acts. At least then there is a clear basis against which to evaluate 
the variants. It would be one step better, when looking at Lukan usage across 
his two volumes and especially with reference to harmonisation as a criterion 
for understanding variants, to consider the author's practice according to the 
different manuscripts. Hopefully, the forthcoming synopsis of the Gospels, 
comparing the text of Boa with that of Dos, will facilitate that task.95 

An example of where discourse analysis considerations would alter the 
assessment of variants is seen in your examination of the article with proper 
names.?6 As mentioned above, there is every reason to expect an author to 
vary his practice, rather than systematically including or omitting the article, 
because of the linguistic function of the omission of the article as a device to 
highlight a character, such as Peter. Variants would have occurred according 
to an narrator's/editor's (subjective) view of Peter's part in the story at any 
given point, rather than according to the mechanical application of a rule. 
Again, concerning the article with the name of Egypt, which you also discuss, 
frequency is an unreliable guide to the originality of readings, for the function 
of the article with names of places follows a similar pattern to that with the 
names of people, its presence being the default form and its absence indicating 
salience of some kind.3” 

If the systematic application of discourse analysis to textual criticism was 
something new when you were guiding me through my PhD thesis, it is by 
now sufficiently established as a discrete linguistic discipline within studies of 
koine Greek for note to be taken of it in considering variant readings. So when 
weighing up readings that involve patterns of an author's language, we should 
be invoking not the criteria of frequency and consistency but the factors of 
prominence, the articulation ofthe narrative, the roles of characters and their 
relationships with each other as well as with the (implied and/or real) narrator 
and the (implied and/or real) addressee. This will lead, more often than not, 
to the recognition that different manuscripts have different ways of telling the 
same story, which result from the narrative being adjusted in order to suit the 
different audiences. It will not make the task of deciding which form is the 


35 A Gospel Synopsis of the Greek Text of Matthew, Mark and Luke: A Comparison of Codex 
Bezae and Codex Vaticanus (ed. J. Read-Heimerdinger and Josep Rius-Camps, in collab- 
oration with E. Muñarch [NTTSD 45; Leiden: Brill, 2014]). 

36 Elliott, "The Text of Acts,” 255-257; see also “An Eclectic Study,” 22-23. 

37 See]. Read-Heimerdinger, "The Use of the Article before Names of Places: Patterns of 
Use in the Book of Acts," in Discourse Studies and Biblical Interpretation (ed. S.E. Runge; 
Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software, 2011), 371-400. 
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earlier any easier, though; in fact, it will be more difficult because the linguistic 
factors, of themselves, will not indicate priority. 

The same problem of using frequency as a guide to the correct reading arises 
with recurring phrases, such as one you mention in particular, ὁ λόγος τοῦ κυρίου 
and ὁ λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ, as I indicated above (Section II.1). I sometimes am at a loss 
to explain wAy alteration was made from one form to another in Acts, but what 
does appear to me clearly is that the dual terminology was used deliberately 
within the Dos form of Luke's writing to express a distinction, with the former 
designating the gospel concerning Jesus and the latter a more general concept 
referring to God's communication with or instruction to people, initially Israel 
as the chosen nation and then extended with the coming of the Messiah to all 
nations. In Acts Dos, the *word of God" is systematically given to the Gentiles 
before they are offered the “word ofthe Lord" whereas the “word of God”, which 
Jesus talked about with the Jews around him according to the Gospel, is never 
mentioned as being taken to Jews in Acts—they already possess it and it is 
the ^word of the Lord" they need to hear. I have not found this pattern to be 
operating in other manuscripts. 

I value, though, your recognition elsewhere that an author may have a rea- 
son for his choice of language that goes beyond simple habit or even style. Thus, 
on the two distinct spellings of Jerusalem found in Acts, you observe that "the 
author is careful in his use of these forms"? preferring Ἱεροσόλυμα for a Gentile 
context and Ἱερουσαλήμ for a Jewish one—though you also sum up the situa- 
tion in the manuscripts as “anarchy”!?9 My own analysis of the question leads 
me to conclude that in Dos the choice ofone form rather than another depends 
not so much on objective, external factors as on subjective ones, which reflect 
individual characters' attitudes towards Jerusalem and the narrator's evalua- 
tion of them. In Dos, Ἱερουσαλήμ can be seen always to be a reference to the 
city as the religious centre of Judaism, with which Ἱεροσόλυμα operates as a foil, 
marking the city as a neutral geographical location. On this analysis, the narra- 
tor makes use of the dual terminology to express his evaluation ofa character's 
spiritual relationship to traditional Jewish expectations and teachings and to 
mark out as positive a progressive detachment from them in order to embrace 
the new teachings of Jesus. Thus, the three Dos references to Ἱεροσόλυμα that 
you find problematic at 18:21 Dos, 19:1 Dos and 20:23 Dos are all spoken by Paul 
or from his point of view; and Paul demonstrates with his own use of the dual 


38 J.K. Elliott, "Jerusalem in the Acts and the Gospels,” in idem, Essays and Studies in New 
Testament Textual Criticism (Córdoba: El Almendro, 1992), 113-120 (116); idem, “An Eclectic 
Study,” 19-22. 

39 Idem, “An Eclectic Study,” 22. 
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spelling for Jerusalem in his letters that from his point of view the city was 
no longer the religious centre of authority, even if he honoured the position 
of those Jewish disciples for whom that was not the case.*? 

Likewise, I account for the presence of the Hellenistic form Ἱεροσόλυμα in 
Jesus' command to the apostles at 1:4 not, as you suggest, on the grounds of 
the Gentile identity of Theophilus (who, as the addressee of Luke-Acts Dos, is 
most likely to be Jewish anyway)*! but on the narrator's intention to contrast 
the order of Jesus to remain in Ἱεροσόλυμα (1:4) with the apostles’ disobedience 
as they promptly returned to Ἱερουσαλήμ as soon as he was taken away from 
them (1:12). 

"Jerusalem" and "the word of God/the Lord" are just two examples among 
many in Dos that serve as vehicles to communicate meaning. Now, it could 
be said (indeed, has been)*? that a form of Acts that is consistent in its use 
of language and systematic in its application of lexical clues to differentiate 
concepts must be a later revision that imposes homogeneity on the text. With 
an effort, I can just about imagine being able to carry out a wholesale linguistic 
revision of a book (well, two, because the picture seen in Acts Dos is the 
same in Luke's Gospel) in order to impose a certain "style" on it. A revision 
that also involves altering the theology and the narrator's relationship with his 
characters, so that the work coherently communicates a quite different way of 
thinking, is beyond my imagination. 

I keep coming back to the importance of the author's intentions for textual 
criticism. It is time to move on to consider that aspect. 


40  Ideveloped this point extensively in my post-doctoral thesis, "Paul, A Fallible Apostle: 
Luke's Critical Evaluation of Paul's Mission in the Manuscript Tradition of Acts" (Univer- 
sity of Wales, Lampeter, 2010), which is presented in summary form in “Pau i la Collecta," 
in Scripta Biblica 12 (ed. A. Puig; Barcelona: Associació Bíblica de Catalunya, 2012). 

41  Severalscholars argue that the author of Luke-Acts (even in the current Greek edition) was 
Jewish, because ofthe pervasive Jewish mentality and subtle references to Jewish exegesis. 
It is a logical step to view the addressee as Jewish likewise, if the author had any hope 
of Theophilus grasping his meaning. For an exposition on the identity of Theophilus as a 
Jew, see Rius-Camps and Read-Heimerdinger, The Message of Acts, 2:3-4; 3:3-4; and eidem, 
Luke’s Demonstration to Theophilus, Introduction, xxv-xxvi. 

42  SeeEJ. Epp, “Anti-Judaic Tendencies in the D-Text of Acts: Forty Years of Conversation,’ in 
The Book of Acts as Church History (ed. T. Nicklas and M. Tilly), 1112146 (141). 
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I would agree with you that it is important to identify the kind of accidental 
alterations that can arise in any manuscript. And I would say that it is help- 
ful to isolate those before going on to deal with changes that may be viewed 
as intentional. As I have suggested above, the difficulty lies in correctly estab- 
lishing what the author intended to communicate by his words, so as then to 
identify how and why that intention was deliberately altered. In other words, 
there is the need for an accurate appreciation ofthe author’s purpose, the cir- 
cumstances in which he wrote, his own theology. What bothers me with the 
eclectic method is that it is assumed that we know what Luke’s purpose and 
theology were. 

It bothers me most because the detailed analysis of Luke's writing that I 
have carried out, chiefly in The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae in collaboration 
with Josep Rius-Camps, brings to light a purpose that is not evident in any 
substantial witness to Luke-Acts other than Codex Bezae. Or to put it another 
way, the role of the narrator that can be discerned in Luke-Acts in Dos is not 
the role that is ascribed to him generally in exegetical studies of Luke-Acts and 
certainly not in textual studies, which usually depend on the general exegetical 
consensus. That is to say, just as exegetes, with rare exceptions, take the current 
Greek edition as a reliable representation of what an author actually wrote,*3 
so textual critics tend to rely on the consensus of exegetes to identify such 
key criteria as an author's intention or theology. For real progress to be made, 
this circular process must somehow be broken, whether by exegetes working 
with variants (and there is certainly ample opportunity to do so with the 
increasing number of manuscripts available freely online) or by textual critics 
moving out ofthe traditional exegetical framework or, indeed, both at the same 


time. 

At this point, a summary of some of our findings will illustrate the prob- 
lem. 
1 The Theology of Israel: An Anti-Judaic Tendency”? 


The thesis of Eldon Epp that Acts in Codex Bezae (or to be more precise in 
his case, the “Western” text) has an anti-Judaic basis is well known.** My own 


43 Adiscussion with Stanley Porter on this point is recorded at: http:// 
evangelicaltextualcriticism.blogspot.com/2006/01/stanley-porter-book-of-acts-and.html. 

44 EJ. Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1966); idem, “Anti-Judaic Tendencies in the D-Text of Acts.” 
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studies of Dos (rather than the "Western" text) confirm his basic thesis, indeed 
they suggest there is even more “anti-Judaic” theology than Epp recognizes. 
Without attempting to go into exegetical detail or the manuscript support, 
which can be found in the relevant sections of The Message of Acts, I list here 
just some ofthe salient aspects: 


a) the Twelve apostles do not take up their expected positions as representa- 
tives of the twelve tribes of Israel after the death of Judas in Dos. Matthias 
is not integrated as a full member of the apostolic circle (1:26 Do5) and the 
group remains as an incomplete Eleven (214 Dos); 

b) the Church is brought out of Judaism by divine intervention, as a reversal of 
the Passover event (5:17-40; 121-11). The reversed paradigm is evident in all 
texts but is reinforced by Dos readings in both passages; 

c) Jewish expectations about the restoration of Israel under the Messiah are 
destroyed in Dos. Peter's deliverance from imprisonment by the Jews under 
Agrippa I is presented as an annulment of the promise given in Ezekiel's 
vision of a new Temple in the eschatological age (12:817 Do5); 

d) the collection organized by Paul to take the gifts of the Gentiles toJerusalem 
fails. This can be deduced from any text, but Dos highlights the non- 
fulfilment of the scriptural prophecies that the Jews would draw the Gen- 
tiles to worship the Messiah in Jerusalem. 


There is, however, a "but"—Aand it is a big one, for Epp contended that the 
heightened criticism of Judaism reflected the later Church's concern to demon- 
strate the superiority of Christianity. He claimed a further reflection of the 
culture of the established Church in the enhancement of Peter's role. Such 
a view overlooks the criticism levelled in Dos at some of the leaders of the 
nascent Church, especially the apostles. It also fails to take account of the 
pro-Judaic tendency of Luke's Gospel in Do5 which, in comparison with other 
manuscripts, emphasizes the privileged position of the Jews as God's chosen 
people over against the Gentiles. What I think is happening in this complex 
narrative is that Luke sets out in his first volume how things were meant to 
be—how the Jews expected them to be, how Jesus intended them to be; it was, 
however, the rejection of Jesus as the Messiah by the Jewish leaders that was 
contrary to expectation and led to a reversal ofthe divine plan, as presented in 
the second volume. 


2 Critical Evaluation of the Apostles 
The recognition that Dos underscores the difficulty experienced by the apos- 
tles, including Paul, in accepting the change in Israel's status has been primarily 
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the insight of Josep Rius-Camps,* which we have developed further in our joint 
work, especially The Message of Acts. A look at a selection of characters will 
make the point: 


a) the apostles as a group are criticized, because of their attachment to the 
Temple and the religious authority of Jerusalem, as also their reluctance to 
take the gospel to people outside Judaea, whether Samaritans or Gentiles; 

b) Peter is singled out for criticism because of his failure to understand that 
Jesus was already the Messiah for the Gentiles without having to wait for his 
future return. The progress in Peter's spiritual understanding is illustrated in 
a striking fashion in n.2 Do5*6 when he finally fulfils Jesus’ command of Luke 
22:32 to "turn and strengthen your brethren” (σὺ δὲ ἐπίστρεψον καὶ στήρισον 
τοὺς ἀδελφούς cov, Dos; cf. προσφωνήσας τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς καὶ ἐπιστηρίξας αὐτούς 
... Acts 1:2 Dos). The event that had prompted this "strengthening of the 
brethren" was the gift of the Holy Spirit to the Gentiles in Caesarea, which 
Peter had by no means anticipated but which caused him finally to realize 
the acceptance of Gentiles by God. By taking up Jesus' words, the narrator of 
Dos draws attention to Peter's slowness to understand his master's teaching; 

c) while Paul does not share Peter's difficulty in accepting the Gentiles on an 
equal footing with the Jews, his persistence in seeking to convert his own 
people before taking the gospel to the Gentiles is negatively appraised by 
Luke in Dos. The culmination of his zeal for the Jews is his plan to take the 
collection ofthe Gentiles to Jerusalem before going to Rome as a demonstra- 
tion to the Jews that the messianic age had arrived. In addition to the various 
warnings given to Paul in all forms ofthe text about the risky outcome ofthis 
journey, usually interpreted as highlighting Paul's heroic stature, Dos reports 
further divine attempts to stop him from going to Jerusalem (17:15 Dos; 19:1 
Dos; 20:16 Dos, 22-23 Dos, 24 Dos; 2111-13 Dos). His disregard for the warn- 
ings does not testify to his courage but rather his obstinacy in refusing to 
heed divine guidance to go directly to Rome; 

d) serving as foils for the apostles, including Paul, are the Hellenist disciples, 
characters whom Luke does portray positively, notably Barnabas, whom 


45 See J. Rius-Camps, “The Gradual Awakening of Paul's Awareness of his Mission to the 
Gentiles,’ in The Book of Acts as Church History (ed. T. Nicklas and M. Tilly), 281-296; idem, 
“Une lecture différente de l’œuvre de Luc,” in Saint Luc, évangéliste et historien (Dossiers 
d'Archéologie 279, 2002-2003), 56—63. 

46 For a study of Acts 11:2 Dos in the light of Luke 22:32, see J. Read-Heimerdinger, “Le 
Codex de Béze. Un texte pré-canonique du Nouveau Testament,’ in Lire et interpreter (ed. 
A.-L. Zwilling; Religions et modernités; Geneva: Labor et Fides, 2013). 
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you were the first to invite me to get my teeth into (so to speak) for a NT 
study day in Leeds.^? He is aligned, from his first appearance in Dos at 1:23, 
with the patriarch Joseph, the exemplary hero of Hellenistic Judaism. To 
take up the distinction between the two spellings of Jerusalem: at 8.1, the 
disciples who are persecuted following the death of Stephen are associated 
with Ἱεροσόλυμα and it is Hellenists among them who first take the gospel to 
Gentiles (cf. 1119-20), not the apostles who in contrast, according to 81 Dos, 
are not persecuted but remain in the religious centre of Ἱερουσαλήμ. 


I recognize that some of this will look to you, and to others, like a matter of 
subjective interpretation, especially taking individual passages in isolation. But 
the point I am wanting to make is that individual passages cannot properly be 
taken in isolation, because the book operates so much as a whole, or even a 
whole in two parts (Gospel and Acts). It is not a matter of reading after reading 
that is different, but the very articulation of the narrative. 

Uniting the writing of Luke is the narrator's standpoint, which, in Dos, is 
characterized by a Jewish perspective. The strongest evidence for this claim is 
the sustained application in Dos of complex Jewish exegetical techniques to 
interpret contemporary events as actualizations of the Torah. So many of the 
characteristic Dos variants, the so-called paraphrastic embroidery? are not 
scribal decorations at all but sophisticated allusions, in a way typical of Jewish 
interpretation ofScripture, to Jewish teachings and traditions, both oral or writ- 
ten. This narrator is no bored Gentile copyist but a skilled Jewish teacher with 
prophetic authority— not out to attack with hostile criticism either Judaism or 
the Church but to reflect sympathetically from his own Jewish perspective on 
the huge significance of the changes for Jews that had been taking place since 
the coming ofJesus as the Messiah, and on the enormity ofthe difficulties those 
changes posed for Jews, especially for those who believed in him. 

What is striking is that most of these Jewish allusions are absent from 
other witnesses, even the “Western” ones, and any expression of disapproval 
of the Christian protagonists is seen only occasionally. On the basis of the 
witnesses to Acts that we possess, I conclude that Dos is that base text I 


47 See J. Read-Heimerdinger, “Barnabas in Acts: A Study of His Role in the Text of Codex 
Bezae,” JSNT 72 (1998): 23-66. 

48 For a recent comment along these lines, see Larry Hurtado's blog: “In the case of Codex 
Bezae in Acts, we seem to have a tendency to add narrative details or flourishes, which 
occasionally seem to resemble the sort of embroiderment [sic] on biblical narratives 
that story-tellers (or preachers) often add.” (http://larryhurtado.wordpress.com/2011/04/ 
13/rethinking-the-text-of-acts/). 
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mentioned earlier (Section I), with its intricate network ofJewish allusions and 
sustained criticism of apostles, expressed through a cohesive language system. 
Its coherence tells against its being derived from previous modifications of 
a text that was without these features or without most of them. Rather, the 
significantly fewer Jewish references, as also comments that could be construed 
as negative criticism of the apostles, suggest a move away from a base text in 
the form of Dos, to bring the book into line with developments in the Church. 


IV The Usefulness of the Eclectic Method for Acts 


In sum, I am arguing that an eclectic approach to the text of Acts fails to take 
account of the global picture of the variation, or of the characteristics of Dos 
in particular. That said, where Dos is lacking, it is valuable to adopt an eclectic 
approach, whereby the variant that best fits with the linguistic and theological 
characteristics of Dos can be sought, without having any preference for one MS 
rather than another. However, it will often, though not necessarily, be found in 
a witness that supports Dos in other places. The methodology followed in our 
edition of Luke-Acts in Dos (Luke's Demonstration, see Section Π.2 above) is as 
follows: 


a) Latin d5 is extant: the situation is better where the Latin pages are extant 
than in the parts where both the Latin and the Greek have been lost, in so 
far as the greater proportion of the divergences of the Latin text from the 
extant Greek text involve the form rather than the content.^? The Latin can 
therefore be appealed to for a tentative reconstruction of the base text. For 
instance, at 21:4, we have taken the ds reading of Hierosolyma as correspond- 
ing to Ἱεροσόλυμα in the missing Dos because at every other place where both 
languages of Codex Bezae are extant, the spelling is the same on both pages 
even though other witnesses may have variant readings, as they do here. 

b) neither d5 nor Dos is extant:5° the reconstructed text is eclectic to a greater 
degree. The similarity between P38 and extant Dos is so great that its text 
can usually be adopted where Dos is missing. The same is true ofthe papyri 
029 and P48, which only have passages not extant in Dos but reproduce 
patterns of language and thought typical of those found in Dos.5! The only 


49 See Parker, Codex Bezae, 228-247. 

50 Fora discussion ofthe witnesses that can be appealed to for the missing Dos passages, see 
Rius-Camps and Read-Heimerdinger, The Message of Acts, 4:10-11. 

51 See Read-Heimerdinger and Rius-Camps, “Tracing the Readings of Codex Bezae’, 29-33. 
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other witness that does not show evidence of being assimilated to the AT in 
passages extant in Dos is the Old Latin h55, whose fragments of the latter 
chapters are thus invaluable. 


Two examples from different parts of Acts may serve to give a small idea ofthe 
ways in which appeal can be made to other witnesses to reconstruct the base 
text, though the resultant text is not nearly as secure as that ofthe extant text of 
Dos (full details can be found at the relevant passages of The Message of Acts): 


6:37: 
εἶπεν δὲ αὐτῷ: El πιστεύεις ἐξ ὅλης τῆς καρδίας σου, ἔξεστιν. 
Ἀποκριθεὶς δὲ εἶπεν: Πιστεύω τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ θεοῦ εἶναι Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν. 


This verse is read by a mixed collection of witnesses from the Greek manu- 
scripts, the early versions and the Church Fathers, but without the usual profile 
of “Western” readings. The form of text that we have adopted for this verse is the 
one read by all the Greek manuscripts except Eo8 1884, and supported by all the 
early versions and Fathers that attest to the verse. Eo8 with 1884 transmits the 
same content but in a different form, which is often the case for Eo8 where Dos 
is extant, so we decided there was no value in opting for its form here. 
Variants within the adopted form exist: 


Line 1: om. αὐτῷ 1869; om. τῆς 36 180 307 453 610; om. σου 323; 

Line 2: substitute δέ2 with καί 1642 1877* or te 1780; add εὐνοῦχος after de? 
88°Ms 1851 2805; add αὐτῷ after εἶπεν” 88°™S 1851 2805; add τὸν before 
Ἰησοῦν 4™8 429° 455 628 id 1642 1869 1877c; word order change Ἰησοῦν 
Χριστόν 498; om. Χριστόν Irlat* b dem vg™ss 


None of these internal variants is attested by witnesses that support Dos else- 
where, except possibly the omission of Χριστόν by the Latin witnesses; the 
Greek fragment of the catena of Irenæus includes it. It was decided to retain 
it on exegetical grounds but there can be no certainty about it. Of the others, 
there is none that corresponds to typical Bezan patterns of use—e.g., the con- 
junction xai/te to introduce a speech response; the absence of the pronoun 
after a verb of speaking; or the article before both subject and complement in 
a copulative clause.52 


52 B. Metzger (A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament [Stuttgart, Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1994?], 315) comments, “τὸν Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν is not a Lukan expression," 
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While there remained an element of doubt about the form, the verse was 


deemed to be part of the Bezan text, because it corresponds to what is known 
about the questioning ofa person who wished to be baptized as a Jew in Second 
Temple Judaism, and to the kind of answer that could be given from a Jewish 


perspective. That is to say: 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


the physical condition of the eunuch had precluded him, though a Jew, 
from full membership of the house of Israel; 

the legal terminology of the eunuch's question (τί κωλύει ...;) and Philip’s 
statement (ἔξεστιν) is redolent of Jewish baptismal rites; it does not cor- 
respond to anything that is known of early Christian baptismal liturgy. 
Philip's answer goes against the Jewish prohibition that the eunuch would 
have encountered hitherto on the grounds that he had not been circum- 
cised, but tallies with the change made possible by the teaching of Jesus; 
the eunuch's declaration expresses a peculiarly Jewish concern, namely, to 
identify the Son of God; he recognizes him as Jesus, and assimilates him 
with the Messiah. The earliest forms of Christian baptismal confessions of 
faith, in contrast, only involve acknowledging that Jesus is Lord; 

the Jewish issues behind the dialogue are entirely in keeping with the 
perspective of Dos elsewhere in Acts. By the same token, the divergence 
of the dialogue from ecclesiastical practice could have been a reason to 
remove the verse, especially since the pushing of Jewish legal boundaries 
would have been either incomprehensible or irrelevant to later Christians. 


24:10: 
Most witnesses: Ἀπεκρίθη τε ὁ Παῦλος νεύσαντος αὐτῷ τοῦ ἡγεμόνος λέγειν... 


Variant text: Ἀπεκρίθη δὲ ὁ Παῦλος νεύσαντος αὐτῷ τοῦ ἡγεμόνος ἀπολογίαν 
ἔχειν ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ. ὁ δὲ σχῆμα ἔνθεον ἀναλαβὼν ἔφη ... 


The three variants are: 


substitute te B 97^) A E 8188 104 181 234 255 429 522 614 1108 1175 1505 1518 
1611 1838 1898 2138 2412 2495 sy? aeth; Theoph Ile" with δέ H L P S Y 049 
056 1241 2147 M e gig vg sy" sa bo; Chr Cass (om. 242 915 1799 c vg" bomss); 


but whatever the truth of that statement, in itself it is irrelevant for these are not words 
spoken by Luke but words he puts into the mouth of the eunuch, just as all the speeches 
in Acts express the thoughts and attitudes ofthe speaker rather than the narrator. 
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substitute λέγειν with ἀπολογίαν ἔχειν ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ syhms (retroversion) 
Ephr; add ὁ δὲ σχῆμα ἔνθεον ἀναλαβὼν ἔφη syh™s (retroversion) 


The use of te as a conjunction to introduce a response is found elsewhere in the 
AT but not in Dos, where δέ is always used in such a context and was therefore 
preferred here. The two sets of additional words were accepted as probably 
reflecting the Dos text: 


i) the first group expands on the nature of Paul's speech, stressing that he 
was invited to "give his own defence." Since Paul's first attempt to defend 
himself (22:1), Luke uses the terms ἀπολογία/ἀπολογέομαι to refer to his 
defence, taking up the vocabulary from their earlier occurrence at Luke 
1211-12; 21:14-15.°3 Contrary to Jesus’ promise, however, Paul is presented as 
repeatedly making his own defence in the absence of any divine assistance, 
reflecting the narrator's earlier criticism of Paul for taking the collection to 
Jerusalem where it was his refusal to heed the divine warnings that led to an 
attempt on his life and his imprisonment (see IIL2.c above). The phrase is 
thus in keeping here, but it could be the similar phrasing in Paul's opening 
words that caused their removal to avoid repetition; 

ii) the “godlike stance" that Paul adopts as he prepares to give his defence 
likewise fits perfectly with the narrator's portrayal of Paul as a man who 
was convinced about the rightness of his behaviour before God in coming 
to Jerusalem (as his speeches testify) despite the indications of divine 
disapproval of his action. The adjective ἔνθεον functions in an ironic sense 
to draw attention to Paul's setting himself up in place of the Holy Spirit, 
who is notable for his absence throughout the whole of Luke's account of 
the imprisonment years. 


IV Conclusions 


In short, while the eclectic method may be appropriate, or the best available, 
for some books of the NT, for the book of Acts overall I would say it is not 
appropriate. The reason, on the one hand, lies precisely in the particular textual 
situation of Acts, where a) there is an exceptionally high volume of variation 
b) the type of variation involves some quite distinctive readings that reflect 


53 Only the noun ἀπολογία is used elsewhere by Luke, at Acts 19:33 of the failed attempt of 
Alexander to defend Paul in Ephesus, anticipating the failure of Paul's own defence. 
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a difference among the manuscripts in purpose, theology and even audience. 
These need to be much better understood than at present in order for accurate 
judgements to be made about the relative value or possible claim to originality 
of the readings they gave rise to. 

On the other hand, I believe that we have in Dos a base text for Acts—not 
necessarily the original, nor even the initial, text but the oldest surviving one— 
because of its Jewish perspective, its nuanced portrayal ofthe protagonists and 
the tightly constructed system of language adopted to express the ideas. Recog- 
nizing the Jewish allusions and the critical appreciation of the apostles in the 
variants of Codex Bezae in Acts challenges the notion that Dos is a manuscript 
ona par with any other or, at the very least, requires new evidence to support it. 
Above all, the complexity and the extent of the variation mean that any evalu- 
ation ofthe relationship between the text that finally dominated and the other 
forms, the so-called free text, will be most effectively carried out not just by 
textual critics working alone but in collaboration with exegetes, historians and 
linguists. 


Thank you, Keith, for this opportunity to work through ideas running around in 
my head, and to put them into some kind of order and make room for new ones. 
Thank you, too, for reading me to the end. I could email my letter to you, from 
Aberglasney Gardens in Carmarthenshire where I am bringing this to a close, 
but I would prefer to hold on to it so that it can be included in your Festschrift. 


Hwyl fawr, 


Jenny 


PART 2 


Studies 


Hapless Disciples and Exemplary Minor 
Characters in the Gospel of Mark 


The Exhortation to Cross-Bearing as 
Both Encouragement and Warning 


James A. Kelhoffer 


εἴτις θέλει ὀπίσω µου ἀκολουθεῖν, ἀπαρνησάσθω ἑαυτὸν καὶ ἀράτω τὸν σταυρὸν 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἀκολουθείτω μοι. 
Mark 8:34b 


Professor J.K. Elliott as made numerous distinguished contributions to the 
study of the Gospel of Mark. It is an honor to contribute this essay on Markan 
characterization and exhortation to Keith's Festschrift. In this essay, I argue 
that a readiness to suffer is an expression of faithfulness that offers the Markan 
audience a confirmation of their standing as legitimate followers of Jesus, in 
contrast to those who may have not yet fully embraced the cost of discipleship. 
Mark maintains that authentic discipleship entails not only recognition of 
Jesus as God's suffering Messiah (for example, Mark 8:31) but also a readiness 
to suffer as Jesus did (8:34). 

The main part ofthis essay examines ten passages in Mark that highlight this 
theme (4:17; 8:34-9:1; 9:38-41; 10:28-31, 35-40; 13:9-13; 14:3-9, 26-50, 15:20b—24, 
39), as well as Mark's concluding pericope about the silent women fleeing from 


the empty tomb (1631-8). Prior to this, we discuss briefly Mark's terms for Jesus’ 
followers, as well as offer an overview of the aforementioned passages in Mark. 
One interpretive question this essay will engage concerns how the negative 
depictions of the twelve disciples play a role in Mark's construal of readiness 
to suffer as an indication of standing as Christ's follower. It will be argued that 
in Mark the appraisal of suffering's value works both positively and negatively à 
propos definitions of legitimacy. It works positively, confirming the standing 
of (often unnamed) minor characters in Mark, as well as of other believers 
who follow their example(s). It also works negatively, calling into question the 
standing of not only the Twelve in the latter half of Mark's narrative but also 
anyone else who would emulate their perfidious behavior. It will be further 
argued that Mark's depictions of the Twelve offer both encouragement and 
warning about the necessity of committed discipleship and readiness to suffer 
as Jesus (and before him John the Baptist; cf. 614-29) did. 
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96 KELHOFFER 
A Introduction 


The present section concerns Mark's references to Jesus' followers and an 
overview of the passages to be examined in this essay.! 


1 The Twelve, “the Disciples” and Other Followers of Jesus in Mark 

At times, Mark refers unambiguously to the twelve disciples whom Jesus des- 
ignated as apostles.? At numerous other points Mark refers simply to "the dis- 
ciples" without specifying whether this term designates the Twelve specifically 
or perhaps a larger group of Jesus' followers, including the Twelve.? K. Stock 
attempted to demonstrate from Markan terminology (οἱ δώδεκα and οἱ μαθηταί) 
two different groups of followers—the Twelve and a larger circle of “disciples.”* 
Stock's thesis is problematic because in quite a number of this Gospel's refer- 
ences to "the disciples" it is implausible that Mark refers to anyone except the 
Twelve.5 In particular, at Mark 8:10 (cf. 3:7) when Jesus gets "into the boat with 
his disciples" (εἰς τὸ πλοῖον μετὰ τῶν μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ), there is simply not room in 
a single boat for a particularly large group of followers. 

The problem of identifying Jesus' followers becomes even more complex 
when one considers Mark’s revelation toward the end of his work that “many” 
women (ἄλλαι πολλαί, 15:41b) had followed Jesus, served as his benefactors in 
Galilee, and witnessed the crucifixion. In parts of Mark's preceding narrative, 


1 As mentioned above, the question of how to interpret Mark's negative depictions of the 
Twelve in relation to this Gospel's calls to discipleship confirmed by suffering will be 
addressed toward the end ofthis essay. A fuller discussion may be found in my book, Persecu- 
tion, Persuasion and Power: Readiness to Withstand Hardship as a Corroboration of Legitimacy 
in the New Testament (WUNT 270; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 183-222. 

2 Mark 333-19; 4:10; 6:7, 30; 9:35; 10:32; 11:11; 14:10, 17, 20, 43. 

3 Mark 2:15-16, 23; 3:7, 9; 4:34; 5:31; 6:1, 29, 35, 41, 45; 7:2, 5, 17; 8:1, 4, 6, 10, 14, 27, 33-34; 9:14, 28, 
31; 10:10, 13, 23, 46; 11:1, 14, 19; 12:43; 13:1; 1412-16, 32; 16:7. 

4 K. Stock, Boten aus dem Mit-Ihm-Sein: Das Verhältnis zwischen Jesus und den Zwólf nach 
Markus (AnBib 70; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1975). 

5 Stock acknowledges this point but does not sufficiently account for it. At Mark 235-17 (the 
dinner in Levi's house, with “many tax collectors and sinners" present), for example, no other 
followers have been introduced into the narrative except the four disciples whom Jesus had 
called in 116-20. Moreover, Jesus departure “with his disciples to the sea" (3:7) suggests a 
single boat holding Jesus and his (then still four) disciples rather than a large naval expedition 
transporting a considerably larger number of disciples. See further on this point the critical 
review of Stock, Boten aus dem Mit-Ihm-Sein by S. Freyne in: CBQ 39 (1977): 295-297 at 
296-297. 
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the presence ofthese many women could be inferred and, perhaps, support the 
argument that Markan references to "the disciples" include many additional 
people.9 The latter point, however, has the same difficulty as noted immediately 
above for Stock's argument: several Markan references to "the disciples" do not 
allow for a larger group. In short, resolving the tension that 15:40-41 introduces 
into Mark by attempting to harmonize what may be redactional levels or other 
narratological or editorial inconsistencies further complicates an already com- 
plex narrative.’ Thus, I do not find it helpful to impose upon Mark’s narrative 
either an artificial aura of consistency or a superficially rigid terminological dis- 
tinction between the Twelve and “the disciples." At any rate, the decisive point 
for the present essay concerns the contrast between the negative examples of 
Jesus' main group of followers and numerous minor characters, who positively 
exemplify discipleship. Inasmuch as I find Stock's thesis unpersuasive, the fol- 
lowing discussion will assume a general continuity between the disciples and 
the Twelve without presuming that every Markan reference to Jesus' followers 
is equally clear or consistent. 


2 Overview: Readiness to Face Hardship as a Necessary Component of 
Discipleship and the Twelve's General Lack of Suffering in Mark 

The secondary literature on two Markan themes— discipleship and suffering, 
and the negative depictions of the Twelve—is immense. Building on the rich- 
ness of many learned studies on these topics, the present essay's focus on readi- 
ness to suffer as a corroboration of standing contributes to these discussions, 
in particular by recognizing minor characters whose standing Mark confirms 
because they suffer with or for Jesus—and in notable contrast to the nega- 
tive examples of the Twelve. The subsequent paragraphs outline the interpre- 


6 So DS. du Toit, Der abwesende Herr: Strategien im Markusevangelium zur Bewältigung der 
Abwesenheit des Auferstandenen (WMANT πι; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 2006), 40- 
44, ESP. 41-43. 

7 Thus, Iconstrue the “many” previously unanticipated women as emblematic of Mark's redac- 
tional “bridge” from the death ofJesus to the news ofthe resurrection in the wake ofthe absent 
twelve disciples, who had abandoned Jesus at his arrest (cf. 14:50). This redactional concern 
toward the end of Mark stands in tension with earlier references to Jesus' followers. See fur- 
ther on this point the discussion of the women at the empty tomb toward the end of this 
essay. 

8 Cf] Lambrecht, review of Stock, Boten aus dem Mit-Ihm-Sein in: Bib 57 (1976): 285-289 at 
288, faults Stock for not giving greater attention to the question of Mark's terminological 
consistency. 
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tive problems upon which the following section will focus and offer a short 
overview of the main Markan passages to be examined. 

With regard to suffering as a form of corroboration in Mark, it is above 
all important to note this Gospel's distinctiveness concerning the predomi- 
nantly negative witness of the first apostles in contrast to the overwhelming 
positive depictions of them in other NT writings, such as the deutero-Pauline 
letters, First Peter, Hebrews, and Revelation, not to mention the other three 
NT Gospels. In these other NT writings, one finds the assumption of continuity 
between the suffering of Jesus, the earliest Christian leaders, and later Chris- 
tians who face hardships. That is to say, these other writings, each in its own 
way, assume that Jesus, Christian leaders, or both offer examples of endurance 
worthy of emulation. The contrast with the Second NT Gospel on this point 
is remarkable. In Mark, the disciples usually offer negative examples of disci- 
pleship in that they do not accept suffering as part of what it means to follow 
Jesus. This Gospel's distinctive depiction ofthe Twelve raises the complex inter- 
pretive question of whether their poor response to Jesus' calls to discipleship 
detracts from their status or authority, at least during the period depicted in 
Mark’s narrative. A brief overview ofthe ten passages upon which the following 


analysis is to focus will illustrate this problem (4:17; 8:34-9:1; 9:38-41; 10:28-31, 


35-40; 13:9-13; 14:3-9, 26-50, 15:20b—24, 39). 
The first mention of persecution in Mark occurs in the interpretation of the 


Parable of the Sower, where Jesus warns about the seed that grows without 
developing a root (Mark 427a). The result is that “when trouble or persecution 
(θλίψεως ἢ διωγμοῦ) arises on account of the word, immediately they fall away 
(εὐθὺς σκανδαλἰζονται)” (417b). The teaching implies that true disciples who 
receive "the word" (cf. 14:4) must be prepared to face persecution. Unlike in 
several other Markan passages, the question of who will (or will not) endure is 
not addressed. 

In another passage (8:34-9:1), Jesus makes an invitation to “any [person]" (εἴ 
τις, 8:34) to confirm his or her standing as a disciple by picking up their cross 
and following him. Jesus addresses "the crowd with his disciples" imploring 
all of them to follow him, unlike the insubordinate Peter in the immediately 
preceding scene (8:32-33). Except for James and John (10:35-40), Mark never 
states that Peter or the other apostles embrace this indispensable requirement 
of discipleship. 

A third Markan passage touching upon hardship is actually caused— 
unfairly, as Jesus will pronounce—by the Twelve against an unknown exorcist 
who was casting out demons in Jesus’ name (9:38-41). The Twelve “were hinder- 
ing him" (ἐκωλύομεν αὐτόν, 9:38b), an action which Jesus rejects as based upon 
the errant assumption of the Twelve's inherent authority over other exorcists 
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(9:39). For the second time, Mark identifies Jesus' true followers broadly and 
not with reference to the Twelve's particular authority.’ 

At two points (10:28-31, 35-40) Mark acknowledges suffering by the Twelve 
yet passes over Peter's request (at 10:28) that Jesus corroborate their particular 
standing because they suffer. The first instance follows Peter's exclamation to 
Jesus, "Look, we have left everything and followed you!” (10:28). Although such 
laudable conduct corresponds to the self-denial called for in 8:34b (ἀπαρνησά- 
σθω ἑαυτόν), Peter acknowledges neither the necessity of Jesus’ suffering nor 
that Jesus' followers must likewise suffer. This characterization of the Twelve 
is positive relative to the man who had just refused Jesus' invitation to sell 
his many possessions and follow him (1017-27), but Mark 10:28-31 offers no 
unambiguous confirmation of the Twelve as Jesus' devoted followers. Instead 
of corroborating the Twelve's standing in particular, for a third time Mark uses 
pronouns (οὐδείς ἐστιν ὅς, 10:29; cf. 8:34; 9:38—41) to refer broadly to Jesus’ true 
followers.!? As is argued below, the implication is that although the Twelve may 
claim a share in the eschatological reward, they have no special place in it; they 
are only twelve among “many” who can share this (same) distinction. 

Mark 10:35-40 offers an additional example, acknowledging that two of the 
disciples will suffer for Jesus: James and John will drink from the same “cup” and 
undergo the same "baptism" as Jesus (10:39b). Also as in Mark 10:28-31, Jesus 
does not offer James' and John's suffering as corroboration of their status— 
notably, in spite of their request for some such acknowledgment, symbolized 
by the honor of sitting at Jesus' right and left. Instead of highlighting these two 
apostles' stature because of their anticipated suffering, Mark again uses a pro- 
noun to designate “those for whom" the honor ofsitting at Jesus’ sides “has been 
prepared" (οἷς ἡτοίμασται, 10:40). This is the fourth time in passages on suffering 
and authority (8:34b; 9:38—41; 10:292, 40) that the Markan Jesus refers vaguely to 
his true followers while passing over opportunities to corroborate the apostles' 
status. 

Such emphases play a role also in the Markan eschatological discourse. 
Although Jesus predicts that four of the disciples will suffer (13:9-13a), he 
neither corroborates their apostolic authority by this anticipated suffering nor 
even denotes that they will be among those who “endure to the end" (cf. 13:13b). 


9 Mark 9:39-40: “Do not stop him; for no one who (οὔδεις γάρ ἐστιν ὅς) does a deed of power 
in my name will be able soon afterward to speak evil of me. Whoever (6c) is not against us 
is for us.” 

10 Mark 10:29-30a: “Truly I tell you, there is no one who (οὔδεις ἐστιν ὅς) has left house or 
brothers or sisters or mother or father or children or fields, for my sake and for the sake of 
the good news, [30] who will not receive a hundredfold now in this age” 
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Instead, Mark uses a substantive participle to designate individuals who will 
“endure to the end" (6 ... ὑπομείνας) and thus be "saved" (1313b). Once again, 
Mark refers to Jesus’ true followers vaguely (13:13b; cf. 8:34b; 9:38-41; 10:29a, 40) 
and without specific reference to the apostles or a need for allegiance to the 
apostles. 

Likewise, in the Markan passion narrative this pattern of depicting unnamed 
disciples who identify with Jesus' suffering—in notable contrast to the 
Twelve— continues in four additional passages (14:3-9, 26-50; 15:20b-24, 39). 
The first of these concerns an anonymous woman, who recognizes the impor- 
tance of Jesus' death, expending costly ointment and enduring scorn (appar- 
ently from the Twelve, as is argued below) for anointing Jesus' body for burial 
(14:3-9). This woman's action stands in contrast to Judas’ betrayal, which imme- 
diately follows (1410-u). Later in the passion narrative, Mark tells about an 
unnamed man, whose standing by Jesus at his arrest in Gethsemane is exempli- 
fied by his brandishing a sword against the high priest's slave (14:47). Like the 
woman in 14:3-9, the unnamed man in 14:47 also contrasts with the Twelve, 
who despite their recent promise to stand with Jesus and even die with him 
instead abandon him (14:50; cf. 14:29-31). The ideal of discipleship confirmed 
by suffering, which the Twelve profess in 14:29-31, finds fulfillment in this 
unnamed follower (14:47). Peter's subsequent denials of Jesus (14:66-72) 
therefore represent not a novel development but rather the continuation of 
his rejection of both Jesus as the suffering Messiah (8:31-33) and Jesus' call to 
be prepared to suffer with him (cf. 8:34-9:1). Later in the passion narrative, nei- 
ther Peter nor any of the other disciples resurfaces to reunite with, let alone be 
reinstated by, Jesus.!? 

The absence of the apostles in Mark’s remaining narrative is underscored by 
other minor characters, who do things that the Twelve “should” have done. For 
example, Simon of Cyrene carries Jesus’ cross (15:20b—24; cf. 8:34). The case of 
Simon of Cyrene is exceptional in that, unlike other exemplary followers who 
stand in contrast with the Twelve, Mark gives his name (pace 8:34b; 9:38-41; 
10:29, 40; 13:13b; 14:3-9, 47). An additional example is 15:39, where an unnamed 
centurion recognizes Jesus as God's suffering "Son"—an acknowledgment that 
the Markan disciples never offer. At this culminate point in Mark's narrative, a 
leader ofthe Roman occupation displays greater insight into the crucifiedJesus' 
status than Mark ever allows the Twelve to attain. Additionally, it is not the 


11  Seetheargument below that the unnamed man in Mark 14:47 is to be distinguished from 
the Twelve. 
12 But see below on Mark 14:28; 16:7 concerning the possibility of a future reconciliation. 
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Twelve who receive the news of the resurrection but the women who discover 
the empty tomb and yet, like the Twelve, fall short by not relating its message 
(161-8). 


3 Themes and Problems to be Examined in This Essay 

From the Markan passages touched upon briefly in the previous subsection, 
several themes come to the fore. First, the Twelve never recognize Jesus as the 
suffering Messiah. Second, the Twelve do on occasion speak of their own suffer- 
ing (10:28-31, 35-40), but with the exception ofJames and John's affirmation it is 
never concomitant with embracing their calling to follow Jesus, God's suffering 
Messiah. Therefore it is perhaps not surprising that Mark never corroborates 
the special authority of the Twelve because of their readiness to suffer as fol- 
lowers of Jesus. On the contrary, at several points Mark actually seems to go 
out of his way not to do so when prompted by Peter (10:28) or by James and 
John (10:37). Even when Mark does corroborate the standing of Jesus’ followers 
because they suffer, he never affirms the abiding place of the Twelve in sal- 
vation history. Rather, the Twelve are consistently depicted as belonging to a 
larger group of Jesus’ followers who perform miracles (9:38-41), who forfeit pos- 
sessions (10:28-31), and who suffer for Jesus (10:35-40; 13:913). Third, positive 
exemplars of discipleship in Mark are, with the exception of Simon of Cyrene 
(15:20b-24), never named,” and apart from 10:28 and 10:39 are never identified 
specifically with the Twelve. 

A fourth and final point builds upon the previous three. The thesis that in 
this Gospel suffering that corroborates authentic discipleship is a prominent 
theme is equally demonstrable and uncontroversial in present scholarship. The 
discussion to follow will address the more difficult question of whether the 
Twelve's lack of suffering for Jesus detracts from their authority, whether during 
the period Mark depicts or, later, at the time Mark was written. If suffering 
works positively to corroborate the standing of Jesus' unnamed followers, one 
can likewise examine to what extent Mark may deny standing or authority to 
those who refuse to suffer—whether the Twelve as depicted in Mark's narrative 
or later members of Mark's community. 

What is different distinctive in Mark is that those negatively depicted are 
none other than the twelve disciples, a group whose enduring authority is 
unquestioned in so much other early Christian literature, including Matthew, 
Luke-Acts and John. Toward the end of the essay, I argue that it is insufficient 
simply to construe the Twelve as negative literary foils, whose truly disparaging 


13 Mark 8:34b; 9:38-41; 10:292, 40; 13:13b; 14:3-9, 47; 15:39. 
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portrayals in Mark have no impact on their stature. Rather, the Markan por- 
trayal does detract from the standing of the Twelve, at least until the point at 
which Mark's narrative concludes. 


B Suffering and Discipleship in Mark 
This section examines in greater detail passages in Mark that speak to the 


theme of readiness to suffer as a confirmation of discipleship (4:17; 8:34-93; 
9:38—41; 10:28-31, 35-40; 13:9-13; 14:3-9, 26-50; 15:20b—24, 39; 16:1-8). 


1 The Interpretation of the Parable of the Sower: The Need to Grow 
"Root(s)" before Tribulation or Persecution Arise (4:17) 

In Mark, the Parable of the Sower (4:1-9) follows a scene in which Jesus dis- 
tances himself from his mother and brothers (3:31-35). Jesus has already had 
a series of disputations with other Jewish religious leaders (2:1-3:6). By the 
time he begins speaking in parables (41-34), Jesus enjoys the potential of sup- 
port from only the large crowds and the Twelve, but presumably not his family 
or (other) recognized religious authorities. Nothing in Mark's narrative to this 
point, including the parable (4:1-9) prior to its interpretation (413-20), pre- 
pares the audience for Jesus’ warning that some who receive “the word" (cf. 4:14) 
will turn away because of "trouble or persecution": "But they have no root, and 
endure only for a while; then, when trouble or persecution (θλίψεως ἢ διωγμοῦ) 
arises on account of the word, immediately they fall away" (4:17). 

This unanticipated detail in the parable about the "rocky ground" invites 
questions about who persecutes those who receive “the word,” and why they 
are persecuted (cf. 10:30). Although a specific context for the anticipated hard- 
ship or persecution is not specified, the teaching implies that true disciples 
who receive the word must be prepared to face persecution.“ Guelich, more- 


14  A.Y. Collins, Mark: A Commentary, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), Mark, 252 (on 
416-17) notes that “[t]his detail reveals that some of those who accepted the message of 
Jesus experienced social pressure to reject it later. This pressure may have taken a variety 
of forms, anything from being ostracized to being executed. The implied invitation to ‘take 
up your cross and follow me’ in 8:34 suggests that some had died or at least that death was a 
threatening possibility.” See also D. Lihrmann, Das Markusevangelium (HNT 3; Tübingen: 
Mohr, 1987), 88 (on 416-17); J. Marcus, Mark 1-8: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, AB 27 (New York: Doubleday, 2000), Mark, 1:312: "those described in our 
passage give up the spiritual fruitfulness associated with the new age for a temporary, 
this-worldly escape from persecution." 
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over, adds that in 4:17 the verb σκανδαλίζω could “describe apostasy or a falling 
away.” If one were to look within Mark's narrative for examples of faith lacking 
these metaphorical roots, one need look no further than any of several unflat- 
tering depictions of the Twelve, including the pericope following the section 
on parables.!6 


2 The Invitation to Follow Jesus Requires Readiness to Suffer (8:34—9:1) 

In the intervening pericopes prior to 8:34-9:1, through repeated examples ofthe 
disciples’ failings (4:35-41; 6:37b, 47—52;!” 7:18; 8:4, 14-21) Mark has prepared his 
audience for 8:27-92. Only now does Jesus begin to teach that it is necessary 
for him to suffer, die, and rise from the dead (8:31).8 In the wake of this 
new revelation, there is no reason to expect a sudden improvement on the 
part of the Twelve. Once again, they will miss the mark. In fact, when Peter 


15 Guelich, Mark, 1:222. So also R. Pesch, Das Markusevangelium (HTK IL.1.2; Freiburg: Herder, 
72000 [1976-1977]), 1:243-244 (on 416-17); R.H. Gundry, Mark: A Commentary on His 
Apology for the Cross (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 206 (on 4:17): “Sadly, the immediacy 
of the apostasy matches and cancels the immediacy of the joyful reception of the word." 
Cf. R.T. France, The Gospel of Mark: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans/Carlisle: Paternoster, 2002), 205-206 (on 4:16-17), who draws a contrast 
between the occurrences of σκανδαλίζω in 417 (pointing to apostasy) and 14:27, 29 (which 
he regards as “only temporary failure" [p. 206]). 

16 — Although Jesus initially offers to the Twelve explanations of his parables not offered to the 
crowds (4:33-34), the explanations do not benefit the disciples when they encounter a 
great windstorm while in a boat with Jesus (4:35—41). Jesus asks why they are afraid (δειλοί) 
and do not yet (οὕπω) have faith (4:40). In fact, the evangelist will never delineate a point 
at which they acquire the faith Jesus says they lack in 4:40. Although the disciples had 
received authority to cast out demons (335; cf. 6:7), their formation at the time of 4:35-41 
is incomplete. During the windstorm they exemplify those who fall away in the face of 
adversity (4:40; cf. 4:17). 

17 Although Mark 6 portrays disciples performing miracles in the context of a mission, the 
evangelist again portrays them floundering in a boat (6:47—52; cf. 4:35-41). They do not 
recognize Jesus walking on water but instead cry out, believing that they see a ghost 
(φάντασμα, 6:49). Mark concludes that “they did not understand about the loaves, but their 
hearts were hardened” (6:52). Completing an otherwise successful missionary endeavor 
has not advanced the disciples’ formation beyond their previous tumultuous experience 
in a boat (4:35-41). Their authority (cf. ἐξουσία, 335; 6:7) extends to unclean spirits and 
performing healings but ironically is not tantamount to recognizing, let alone trusting, 
Jesus. 

18 As J.D. Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark: Jesus, Authorities, Disciples (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1989), 43 (cf. 44) notes, “Not until a human knows what Jesus is about, death on the cross, 
does a human know who Jesus is.” 
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rebukes Jesus, the apostle personifies Satan, who tested Jesus (ὕπαγε ὀπίσω μου, 
σατανᾶ, 8:33; cf. 112-13). As Adela Yarbro Collins observes, this is not behavior 
characteristic of a disciple inasmuch as "Peter has treated Jesus like his own 
disciple.” 

In response to Peter's insubordination, Jesus summons the crowd with his 
disciples and offers the following call to recognize that his impending passion 
exemplifies the readiness to suffer for which they too must be prepared: 


He called the crowd with his disciples, and said to them, “If any [person] 
(εἴ τις) want[s] to become my follower[s], let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me. [35] For the one who wants to save (σῴζω) 
his life (ψυχή) will lose (ἀπόλλυμι) it, and the one who loses (ἀπόλλυμι) his 
life (ψυχή) for my sake, and for the sake of the gospel, will save (σῴζω) it. 
[36] For what will it profit someone to gain the whole world and forfeit 
(ζηµιόω) his life? [37] Indeed, what can he give in return for his life? [38] 
The one who is ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and 
sinful generation, of him the Son of Man will also be ashamed when 
he comes in the glory of his Father with the holy angels" [91] And he 
said to them, "Truly I tell you, some (τινες) of those standing here will 
not taste death until they see that the kingdom of God has come with 
power" 
8:34-9:1 


Jesus offers this invitation to “the crowd with his disciples" (τὸν ὄχλον σὺν τοῖς 
μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ, 8:34a). This pronouncement to such a broad audience consti- 
tutes, as R.T. France notes, “an essential element in discipleship.’2° Concerning 
the potential danger involved in following Jesus, C.A. Evans observes, “For the 
first-century inhabitant of the Roman Empire, taking up one’s cross would call 


19 Collins, Mark, 407 (on 8:32b-33, emphasis original): ‘Jesus’ reaction implies ... that Peter 
is not behaving like a disciple. ... Peter has treated Jesus like his own disciple. Thus, Jesus 
rebukes him, making the point that he has the authority to rebuke Peter and not the other 
way around.” 

20 France, Mark, 339 (on 8:34): “The introductory phrases εἴτις θέλει and ὃς γὰρ ἐάν (vv. 35, 
38) further generalise the scope of the paragraph; this is not a special formula for the 
elite, but an essential element in discipleship.’ Similarly M.D. Hooker, A Commentary on 
the Gospel according to St. Mark, BNTC (London: Continuum, 2003 [1981]), 208 (on 8:34); 
W. Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Markus, THK 2 (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
31989), 225. 
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to mind the condemned person carrying his cross to the place of execution.”?! 
Mark 8:34 clearly offers an invitation with potentially grave consequences, 
given the commonness of crucifixion in Roman Palestine, among other areas 
under Roman imperial control.?? 

Earlier in Mark, when Jesus summons the crowds (3:20, 23; 714), he does so in 
order to make an important pronouncement in contradiction to his opponents, 
whether his family and the scribes from Jerusalem concerning the source of 
his authority as an exorcist (3:19b-27) or Pharisees and some scribes from 
Jerusalem on definitions of clean and unclean (734-15). A novel development 
in 8:34-91 is that those addressed with this call to suffering as an integral 
component of discipleship include not only the crowds but also Jesus' latest 
opponent, namely the apostle Peter.?? D. Lührmann argues persuasively that 
this saying takes aim at the disciples: just as Jesus commanded Peter to "get 
behind" him (ὕπαγε ὀπίσω µου, σατανᾶ, 8:33), in 8:34-9:1 Jesus prescribes how 
the true disciple must “follow behind" him (ὀπίσω µου ἀκολουθεῖν, 8:34).24 One 
can further agree with R.G. Hamerton-Kelly that “[t]he disciples are no longer 
different from the crowd; they are equally uncomprehending, and equally 
inclined to be ashamed of the Son of Man ..."25 

Moreover, A. Collins notes a connection between 8:34 and both the original 
call of four disciples (116-20) and the call of Levi (2:14).26 What is new in 8:34 


21 Evans, Mark 8:27-16:20, WBC 348 (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2001), 2:25 (on 8:34). Like- 
wise V. Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark (London: Macmillan, 71966), 381 (on 8:34); 
France, Mark, 340 (on 8:35-37); D.S. du Toit, Der abwesende Herr, 46; Collins, Mark, 408 
(on 8:34): "The language reflects at least the expectation of persecution, if not its actuality 
(cf. 13:91)" Cf. É. Trocmé, L'Évangile selon Saint Marc, CNT 2.2 (Geneva: Labor et Fides, 
2000), 231(0n 8:34): "l'acceptation du martyre n' est nullement exclue, comme le montrent 
les versets suivants." 

22 Cf Jos. Ant. 17.10.10 $ 295; M. Hengel, Crucifixion In the Ancient World and the Folly of the 
Message of the Cross (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1977), 62; Gundry, Mark, 434 (on 8:34-38); 
J. Gnilka, Das Evangelium nach Markus, EKK Il1.2 (Neukirchen: Neikirchener, ^1994), 
2:23 (on 8:34): "Im markinischen Kontext versteht sich dieses Wort im Blick auf den 
gekreuzigten Jesus, um dessen Schicksal der Leser weiß.” 

23 Cf. Mark 8:32b-33. Jesus’ dismissal of Peter as σατανᾶ (8:33) indicates that the apostle 
functions as an opponent to Jesus (cf. Mark 3:21-22; 7:1). 

24  Lührmann, Markusevangelium, 151 (on 8:34): “Daf diese Rede auf die Jünger zielt, zeigt die 
Anknüpfung [8,]34b an das ὀπίσω µου von 33.” 

25 RG. Hamerton-Kelly, The Gospel and the Sacred: Poetics of Violence in Mark (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1994), 103. 

26 Collins, Mark, 408 (on 8:34). See further Mark 117 (δεῦτε ὀπίσω µου); 1:20 (ἀπῆλθον ὀπίσω 
αὐτοῦ); 234b (ἀκολούθει μοι. καὶ ἀναστὰς ἠκολούθησεν αὐτῷ). 
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is that following Jesus can be perilous, possibly resulting in death.?’ Prior to 
8:34 the Twelve had taken up Jesus' invitation and successfully carried out a 
mission on his behalf (6:6b—13). Yet subsequent to 8:34 the Twelve consistently 
offer negative examples of would-be followers of Jesus who do not accept that 
readiness to suffer is an integral component of discipleship.?® 

After the invitation of 8:34, the subsequent verses offer four arguments— 
each beginning with y&p—commending its acceptance (8:35-38).2° The first 
two of these, on "saving" (σῴζω) or “losing” (ἀπόλλυμι) one's "life" (ψυχή), high- 
light that what is at stake is not merely differing levels of commitment to disci- 
pleship but, rather, one's very salvation. True followers of Jesus need not worry 
about the peril of damnation, expressed as “forfeiting” (ζηµιόω, 8:36b) one's life. 
With such arguments, Mark links one's standing as Jesus’ follower to a readiness 
to suffer. Moreover, 8:35-38 offers a warning to would-be followers who have 
not yet embraced readiness to suffer as a requirement of discipleship. 

In Mark, the Twelve are neither exempt from cross-bearing nor excluded 
from his invitation. Yet aside from Mark 10:28-31 and 10:35-40, the Twelve 
offer negative examples of how not to live up to this ideal.?? Moreover, the 
Markan Jesus offers this invitation without the condition of mediation through 
disciples like Peter (for example, mandating that later disciples follow the 
Twelve as they have followed Jesus).*! Rather, in Mark anyone (εἴτις, 8:34) can 


27 With A. Winn, The Purpose of Mark’s Gospel: An Early Christian Response to Roman Imperial 
Propaganda (WUNT 2.245; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 147-148: "This message for 
would-be or present disciples is quite clear: authentic discipleship requires faithfulness 
even to the point of death." 

28 As Collins, Mark, 408 (on 8:34) notes, e.g., in the case of Peter's denial of Jesus (14:66-72), 
which "is a negative example for the audience." 

29 Cf. Evans, Mark, 2:24; du Toit, Der abwesende Herr, 49-50. 

30 Mark 9 offers three indications that the Twelve have not responded positively to Jesus’ 
invitation in 8:34. First, in the passage usually regarded as the "transfiguration" of Jesus, 
Peter again personifies the disciples’ fear and inept response (9:5-6; cf. 8:32-33). Peter, 
James and John are not persuaded by the appearance of Moses and Elijah but instead 
are commanded to "listen" to Jesus (ἀκούετε αὐτοῦ, 9:6). Second, Jesus wishes to travel 
incognito through the Galilee, so he can teach his disciples about his suffering (9:30—31). 
Mark accentuates that the disciples again show no progress in their formation: "But they 
did not understand what he was saying and were afraid to ask him" (Mark 9:32; cf. 910 
concerning the failure of the three disciples to grasp the meaning of Jesus’ rising from the 
dead). Instead, they argue about who is the greatest disciple (9:33-37), which in Mark is 
arguably an ignominious distinction. 

31 Theinvitation comes, in spite ofthe Twelve's misunderstandings, to any person (εἴτις, 8:34) 
who will follow Jesus as Peter did not in 8:32-33 (cf. 14:50, 66—72; 16:7a). Cf. W. Marxsen, 
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confirm that they follow Jesus, provided that they emulate the self-sacrifice 
exemplified by Jesus' crucifixion. 


3 Hindering an Unknown Exorcist and Defining Broadly Those Who 
are “for Us" (9:38-41) 

A third instance of suffering in Mark is actually caused by the Twelve when they 
oppose the work of *someone" who had been successful casting out demons in 
Jesus’ name (εἴδομέν τινα ἐν τῷ ὀνόματί σου, 9:38a). Strictly speaking, the pas- 
sage does not offer a positive or negative example of discipleship confirmed 
by suffering. Nonetheless, 9:38-41 is relevant because it illustrates gratuitous 
suffering caused by the Twelve, whose lack of understanding Mark again accen- 
tuates. The passage follows a pericope in which the Twelve had argued with one 
another about who was the greatest (9:33-37). Together, 9:33-37 and 9:38-41 
illustrate the Twelve's inability to comprehend their importance in relation to 
not only one another but also this anonymous outsider who exorcized demons 
in Jesus' name. 

In 9:38 the indefinite pronoun τινα obliquely identifying the otherwise 
unknown exorcist recalls Jesus’ open invitation to “anyone” (εἴτις, 8:34b) to fol- 
low him.?? The disciple John tells Jesus that the Twelve *hindered"?? the exorcist 
“because he was not following us" (ὅτι οὐκ ἠκολούθει ἡμῖν, 9:38b; cf. Num 11:26— 
30). Only in Mark does Jesus refute the disciples' mistaken reasoning that the 
“authority (ἐξουσία) over the unclean spirits" Jesus had given the Twelve should 
belong exclusively to them.?^ On the contrary, the Markan Jesus declares that 
such authority can belong to others, even without approval from the Twelve. 
This passage not only characterizes the Twelve as overstepping the limits of 


Mark the Evangelist: Studies on the Redaction History of the Gospel (Nashville: Abingdon 
1969 [?1959]), 118 that “the ‘history of the church’ lies outside the evangelist's [Mark's] 
horizon." 

32 Cf. Luke 9:49-50; Matt 12:20; J.A. Kelhoffer, Miracle and Mission: The Authentication of 
Missionaries and Their Message in the Longer Ending of Mark (WUNT 2.112; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2000), 258-260. 

33 In Mark 9:38, the imperfect tense of ἐκωλύομεν can be construed as conative, indicating 
an attempted action (so Pesch, Markusevangelium, 2308-109 [on 9:38]; and the NRSV: 
“we tried to stop him"). Yet since ἐκωλύομεν occurs with the imperfect ἠκολούθει ἡμῖν (“he 
was not following us"), it makes better sense to construe both ἐκωλύομεν and ἠκολούθει 
as iterative imperfects, with the implication that the man had not been inclined to follow 
the Twelve, with the result that they did in fact —and apparently more than once—hinder 
him in his work as an exorcist using “the name" of Jesus. Cf. Gundry, Mark, su. 

34 Mark 6:7; cf. 315. Pace Luke 9:49-50; Matthew omits the pericope. Cf. Evans, Mark, 2:65 
(on 8:38b). Against Grundmann, Markus, 264 (on 9:38). 
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their authority but also confirms the standing of an anonymous follower who 
suffered for doing good in Jesus’ name.?5 

Responding to John, Jesus dispenses with allegiance to the Twelve as a 
purported requirement for following, let alone working miracles in the service 
of, Jesus. Once again, Jesus refers to his true followers vaguely with pronouns 
(cf. 8:34b): 


‘Do not stop him; for no one who (οὐδεὶς γάρ ἐστιν ὅς) does a deed of power 
in my name will be able soon afterward to speak evil of me. [40] Whoever 
(ὅς) is not against us is for us. [41] For truly I tell you, whoever (ὅς γάρ ἄν) 
gives you a cup of water to drink because you bear the name of Christ will 
by no means lose the reward: 


939-41 


Who are the true followers ofJesus? Again, Mark's formulation is opaque, iden- 
tifying someone whose authority to exorcise demons need not be derived from 
the Twelve. In effect, this pronouncement paradigmatically legitimizes Jesus- 
believers whom the Twelve may oppose. The shockingly negative example of 
the Twelve in 9:38-41 deserves to be underscored. Along with all Jesus’ follow- 
ers, the Twelve are called follow Jesus (cf. 8:34), not to cause difficulty for others 
of whom Jesus approves, including this unnamed exorcist.?6 


4 On the Twelve Who Left behind "Everything" for Jesus and the Reward 
for Anyone Who Does So (10:28-31) 

In 10:28 Peter exclaims to Jesus, “Look, we have left everything (ἀφήκαμεν πάντα) 

and followed you!” I shall argue that this statement, albeit a positive indi- 

cation of discipleship, is by itself incomplete and falls short of the Markan 

ideal as articulated in 8:34. Peter claims fidelity only to the initial requirement 


35 The comment of Hooker, Mark, 229 (on 9:39) that Jesus’ "tolerance strikes us as remark- 
able, because he appears to condone the working of miracles unrelated to faith" is off the 
mark. Similarly, Lihrmann, Markusevangelium, 166 (9:38-41) links it to the problem of 
orthodoxy and heresy. Mark 9:38-41 has nothing to do with question of "faith" or heresy 
but, rather, the presumed authority of the Twelve to regulate and approve other exor- 
cists. See further E. Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus (KEK 1.2; ed. G. Saf$; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 81967), 195 (on 9:38), that the Twelve “sind um ihr Vorrecht 
besorgt." 

36 Although this is the only Markan pericope in which the apostle John alone plays the lead 
role, Mark 10:35-40 (discussed below) offers another unflattering depiction of John along 
with his brother James. 
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to follow Jesus (10:28; cf. 1:16-20; 213-14). Once again, Peter does not explicitly 
embrace either Jesus' or the Twelve's suffering. 

Unlike the wealthy man who had refused Jesus’ call to follow him in 10:21- 
22, Mark intimates the Twelve's voluntarily acceptance of hardship incurred by 
associating with Jesus, which possibly could have included abandoning their 
families.3” In other words, at this juncture the door is “wide open" for Mark 
to corroborate the Twelve's standing because of their self-denial in following 
Jesus. R.H. Gundry exemplifies this interpretation: "The perfect tense of Yxo- 
λουθήκαμεν stresses the completeness of the disciples’ commitment, which has 
led to their present standing as followers. ... For Mark, Peter's statement car- 
ries factual truth and demonstrates the power of Jesus' magnetism (cf. 138, 
20).’38 Gundry's interpretation is unsatisfactory because although Mark could 
indeed have confirmed Peter's assertion,?? the verses that follow in fact develop 
in a decidedly different direction: the Twelve do compare favorably with the 
wealthy man in 10:21-22, but rather than confirming their standing in particu- 
lar Jesus corroborates that of any disciple who has suffered earthly loss due to 
following him. 

In Mark, this is the first time that Peter has spoken since his obtuse words 
at the transfiguration (9:5-6; cf. 8:31-33), yet 10:28-31 reveals no improvement 
over Peter's last exchange with Jesus.^? Responding to Peter's assertion of the 
Twelve's self-denial and presumed standing (10:28), the Markan Jesus never 
promises a future reward specifically to Peter or any of the Twelve. On the 
contrary, for a third time this Gospel opaquely uses pronouns (in this instance, 
οὐδείς and öç)“ to define broadly those disciples who have experienced loss in 
the course of following him: 


37 According to 1Cor 9:5, the apostle Peter (identified as "Cephas") and “the other apostles 
and the brothers of the Lord" were married. If one can infer from Paul's testimony that 
Peter or any ofthe other apostles had, in fact, been married prior to being called to follow 
Jesus (rather than in the post-Easter period), the statement in Mark 10:28 that they have 
left behind "everything" would include their wives and, quite possibly, children as well. 
Interestingly, in the Markan saying children twice receive mention (10:29b, 30b) but never 
spouses. See further P. Lamarche, Evangile de Marc, ÉB 33 (Paris: Gabalda, 1996), 251. 

38 Gundry, Mark, 557. 

39 Notably, this is (only) Peter's assertion and is not attributed to Jesus or otherwise con- 
firmed in the evangelist's narrative. 

40 The Twelve’s situation is essentially the same as in Mark 8:27-33: although they have left all 
to follow Jesus, since they still do not accept his or their suffering they have not developed 
in their commitment as Jesus' followers. 

41  Mark1o:29a; cf. εἴτις (8:34b) and four occurrences in 9:38-41: Tiva ἐν τῷ ὀνόματί σου (9:38a); 
οὐδεὶς γάρ ἐστιν ὅς (9:39); ὅς (9:40); ὅς γὰρ ἄν (9:41). 
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Truly I tell you, there is no one who (οὐδείς ἐστιν ὅς) has left house or 
brothers or sisters or mother or father or children or fields, for my sake 
and for the sake of the good news, [30] who will not receive a hundred- 
fold now in this age—houses, brothers and sisters, mothers and chil- 
dren, and fields with persecutions*?—and in the age to come eternal life. 
[31] But many (πολλοὶ δέ) who are first will be last, and the last will be 
first. 


10:29-31 


The Twelve may, of course, claim a share in the eschatological reward, but 
Jesus' response fails to take up Peter's invitation that only the dedication ofthe 
Twelve be appraised. Instead offollowing Peter's lead, Jesus affirms broadly that 
they are Twelve among *many" who can lay claim to this (same) distinction. 
Thus, when Peter's statement (10:28) is interpreted in light of Jesus' response 
(10:29-31), the passage offers not a legitimization of the Twelve but of any 
disciple who embraces hardship as a result of following Jesus. 

One may question, however, M. Hooker's suggestion that “[t]he members of 
Mark's church have also answered Jesus' call, and no doubt these words would 
have seemed pertinent to them.”*? The modern interpreter cannot presume 
either the extent ofthe addressees' dedication or what would have been "perti- 
nent to them." Rather, one may more safely infer that such an exhortation could 
be addressed to a mixed audience who may, in Mark's assessment, to varying 
degrees have emulated the commitment depicted in 10:28. 


5 The (Limited) Honor Accorded to James and John (10:35-40) 

At Mark 10:35-40 the two disciples whom Jesus had named "Sons of Thun- 
der" (317) seek to know if the distinction of following Jesus carries into the 
afterlife with a special place for them at his left and right sides.** Although 
Jesus denies their request, Mark offers for the first time since the mission of 
the Twelve (6:6b—13) something positive to say about two of them—James and 
John—since they will drink from the same “cup” and undergo the same “bap- 
tism" as Jesus (10:39b). These two disciples—but not the other ten—receive 


42 Gk: μετὰ διωγμῶν. Although Matthew and Luke transmit much from this Markan pas- 
sage (Matt 19:23-30||Mark 10:23-31||Luke 18:24-30), neither of the other Synoptic Gospels 
mentions the loss of houses, bothers, sisters, children and fields *with persecutions" (Mark 
14:30). 

43 Hooker, Mark, 243 (on 10:28). 

44 France, Mark, 415 (on 10:35-36) writes that Peter's “recent discomfiture in 10:31 perhaps 
suggests to them that his leading position is not assailable.” 
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a measure of legitimacy from Jesus, because he predicts, and they accept, that 
they will suffer like him.^5 

The passage occurs after Jesus' third (and final) passion prediction in Mark, 
when it is clear to the Twelve that they are traveling to Jerusalem (10:32-34; 
cf. 8:31; 9:31). It reminds the Twelve, as Evans observes, that "they must be 
willing to serve and not vie for positions of authority; they must be willing 
to suffer and not flee from persecution; they must be willing to be last and 
not insist on being first”# At this juncture, it is particularly striking that 
Mark follows these two disciples apparent ignoring of Jesus' latest passion 
prediction?" with an acknowledgment of their anticipated suffering: in the next 
saying (10:42-45), Jesus’ rejects any such ambition, instead emphasizing that 
“whoever wishes to be first among you must be slave of all” (10:44) and repeating 
that the Son of Man will suffer (10:45). 

Analogous to 10:28-31, however, for a fourth time Mark uses a pronoun to 
refer broadly (οἷς, 10:40; cf. 8:34b; 9:38a, 39-41; 10:29a)— instead of particularly 
to the Twelve or to these two disciples—to those who possess the honor of 
sitting next to Jesus: “But to sit at my right hand or at my left is not mine 
to grant, but it is for those for whom it has been prepared" (οἷς ἡτοίμασται, 
10:40). In Mark, this privilege belongs neither exclusively nor primarily to the 
Twelve—not even to the two disciples who will suffer like Jesus. Nor does Mark 
state that this privilege is dispensed through the Twelve (or these two disciples) 
or procured by emulating their example. Rather, just as the Markan disciples 
are only twelve people among “many” who could share in Jesus’ eschatological 
reward (10:28-31), here, too, James and John are but two of those who will 
suffer like Jesus (10:35-40). When the other ten disciples become indignant 
at James and John for making request, Jesus likens the disciples' response to 
the Gentiles, whose leaders “lord it over them" (10:42). On this ominous note 
Mark concludes this section highlighting several conflicts between Jesus and 
the Twelve (8:27-10:45). Ten disciples have not progressed at all, and only two 
of them—like “many” others—show promise of readiness (cf. δυνάμεθα, 10:392) 
to suffer like Jesus. 


45 As Collins, Mark, 497 (on 10:38-40) notes, "This saying in no way denigrates the accom- 
plishment of Christ. Rather, it reflects the notion of the messianic woes that afflict all of 
the elect.” Cf. Lührmann, Markusevangelium, 179-180, who regards 10:38-39 as “ein dem 
Thema der Kreuzesnachfolge entsprechender Einschub des Mk.” 

46 Evans, Mark, 2:15. 

47 Cf. Collins, Mark, 495 (on 10:35-37). 
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6 From Four Apostles’ Suffering (13:9-13a) to the Salvation of “the One 
Who Endures to the End" (13:13b) 

After Jesus enters Jerusalem another set of conflict scenes with Jewish leaders 
ensues, again with questions raised about Jesus’ authority.^? At the end of Mark 
12, Jesus can expect neither loyalty from his disciples nora warm reception from 
such leaders in Jerusalem. In this hostile setting, one ofthe disciples marvels at 
the large stones and buildings in Jerusalem (13:1). In response, Jesus predicts 
the city's destruction (13:2). When four of the disciples— Peter, James, John 
and Andrew—ask Jesus privately?? for a clarification, Jesus offers a warning, 
lest anyone deceive the four of them (βλέπετε μή τις ὑμᾶς πλανήσῃ, 19:50). The 
saying in 13:6 implies a divided Jesus movement,?? in which “many” (πολλοί) 
imposters “will lead many astray” (πολλοὺς πλανήσουσιν). These four disciples 
(cf. 13:3)—and possibly also the others—will hear of wars and rumors of wars, 
earthquakes and famines (13:7-8). 

In what follows in 13:9-13, Jesus predicts that these four disciples will suffer 
greatly. With regard to the meaning of enduring “to the end" (19190), Gundry 
argues that "[e]ndurance then means loyalty to the point of martyrdom and 
proves genuineness of discipleship.”>! One need not agree with Gundry that 
133b necessarily points to martyrdom to concur that Mark once again attri- 
butes value to the suffering of Jesus’ followers.9? With such an exhortation, 
Mark encourages endurance, despite the obvious drawbacks of suffering the 
oppressions enumerated in 13:9-13a. With David S. du Toit, moreover, we may 
observe that 13:13b offers “an urgent warning" to Mark's community not to for- 
feit their eschatological deliverance.9? 


48  Marku:26-12:44; esp. 11:28-29, 33b. Cf. 2:1-3:6, esp. 2:10. 

49 Gk: xar ἰδίαν, Mark 13:3. Cf. Mark 116-20, according to which these are the first four 
disciples whom Jesus called. 

50 With Grundmann, Markus, 353 (on 13:6, emphasis original): “Es ist also hier nicht in erster 
Linie an außerchristliche Vorgänge, wie sie Josephus von Messiasprátendenten berichtet 
... sondern an innerchristliche Vorgänge zu denken, die aus apokalyptischer Erregung 
entspringen." Furthermore, as Evans, Mark, 2:305 (on 13:6) notes, coming “in the name of" 
Jesus (13:6a) “means coming in Jesus’ authority” So also Gundry, Mark, 761-762; Hooker, 
Mark, 306 (on 13:6); Hamerton-Kelly, Gospel and the Sacred, 36-37. 

51 Gundry, Mark, 740-741 at 741 (on 13:13b); cf. 771; Pesch, Markusevangelium, 2:286—287 (on 
13:13b). 

52 Cf. Gundry, Mark, 741 (on 13:13b): “Jesus says nothing about the one who recants to avoid 
martyrdom, but the implication is unhappy.” 

53  DurToit, Derabwesende Herr, 212, that Mark13:13b "gleicht also auf der Ebene der Pragmatik 
einer dringenden Warnung, die endzeitliche Errettung nicht zu verwirken.’ 
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Mark has already highlighted the suffering of two of these disciples (10:39b), 
yet without corroborating their authority because of this suffering (10:40; cf. 
10:28-31). In what follows, I argue that this same distinction applies to 13:9- 
13a and 13:13b. Heretofore this essay has called attention to several passages in 
which Mark differentiates between the disciples, who do not suffer like Jesus, 
and anonymous followers who do (8:34; 9:38—40; 10:28-31). Although 13:9-13a 
pertains to four of the disciples, in 1313b the substantive participle 6 ὑπομείνας 
concerns anyone who “endures to the end.” Walter Grundmann is one ofthe few 
commentators to remark on this oft-overlooked transition from 13:13a (in ref- 
erence to these four disciples) to 1313b (concerning any follower of Jesus who 
“endures to the end").5^ Simply put, Mark 13 never states that Peter, James, John 
or Andrew will, in fact, “endure to the end.” This ostensible omission is some- 
what surprising, since 13:9-13a assumes their activity in a post-resurrection 
context as messengers of the good news. Yet all that 13:9-13a predicts is that 
these four disciples will suffer, not that their resilience will prove satisfactory "to 
the end" (13:13b). Nothing in Mark 13 corroborates these four disciples’ author- 
ity because of their suffering. 

Mark 13:14 further differentiates between these four (historicized) disciples 
and those to whom Mark offers authentication because they endure hardship: 
“But when you see the desolating sacrilege set up where it ought not to be 
(let the reader understand), then those in Judea must flee to the mountains." 
The verse first relates what these four disciples will see (ὅταν δὲ ἴδητε, 13:14 8). 
Stemming from either Mark or Mark’s source, the editorial interjection— "let 
the reader understand” (ὁ ἀναγινώσκων νοείτω, 1314b)— switches the referent 
of those who "see" from these four disciples to Mark's community, as do four 
substantive constructions in 13:15-17.55 Together, 13:13b (ὁ ὑπομείνας), 13:14b (ὁ 
ἀναγινώσκων νοείτω) and 1315-17 indicate a transition from the twelve disci- 
ples (cf. 13:1-13a) to the familiar theme of the suffering to which any follower of 
Jesus is called (cf. 8:34). Genuine followers of Jesus will endure unprecedented 
times of suffering,* including the following: flight from Judea to the mountains 
(1314), the appearance of wonder-working "false messiahs and false prophets" 


54 Grundmann, Markus, 355-356 (on 13:13a, 13b); similarly Pesch, Markusevangelium, 2:286— 
287 (on 13130). 

55 Mark 13:15: 6 [δὲ] ἐπὶ τοῦ δώματος; 13:16: ὁ εἰς τὸν ἀργὸν; 13:17: ταῖς ἐν γαστρὶ ἐχούσαις καὶ ταῖς 
θηλαζούσαις. 

56 Mark 13:19: “For in those days there will be suffering (θλῖψις), such as has not been from 
the beginning of the creation that God created until now, no, and never will be." Cf. 13:24 
(μετὰ τὴν θλῖψιν ἐκείνην). 
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(13:22; cf. 13:5-8), and the absence of light from the sun, moon and stars (13:24- 
25) until the coming ofthe Son of Man (13:26). 

Accordingly, Jesus’ true followers must anticipate such suffering and tribula- 
tion and accept it when it comes. During this time of anticipation, the Markan 
Jesus warns his followers to be vigilant (13:32-37), predicting that “this gener- 
ation" will witness such tribulations and the appearance of the Son of Man (ñ 
γενεὰ αὕτη, 13:30; cf. 13:20; 14:53, 62). In-between the time of Mark’s composition 
and the (imminent) end of the world, there is hope of salvation if one resolves as 
Jesus’ follower to endure whatever hardships may arise. One can readily under- 
stand why Mark can afford to depict the disciples in such an unflattering way: 
the evangelist envisions no need of the Twelve or their successors to legitimize 
a "church" that will remain for generations after the death of Jesus.5” 


7 The Markan Passion Narrative (I): An Unnamed Woman Anoints 
Jesus for Burial (14:3-9) 

The Markan passion narrative continues the aforementioned emphasis in four 
passages (14:3-9, 26-50; 15:20b-24, 39) highlighting unnamed disciples who 
identify with Jesus' suffering. The first passage concerns the contrasting char- 
acterizations of an unnamed woman (14:3-9) and Judas Iscariot (1410-11). In 
14:3-4, subsequent to the woman's tardy and, presumably, uninvited arrival 
at the meal, 8 she is accused of wasting costly ointment on Jesus. Mark nei- 
ther characterizes her as wealthy nor reveals the means by which she acquired 
this ointment. What Mark does accentuate is that her expending this valuable 
possession results in others becoming indignant (ἀγανακτέω) and censuring 
(ἐμβριμάομαι) her action as inappropriate.9? 

Whereas the parallel passage in Matthew explicitly attributes this indignant 
response to Jesus’ disciples (ἰδόντες δὲ οἱ μαθηταί, Matt 26:8), Mark 14:4 obliquely 
ascribes it to τινες (“some people"). The question thus arises whether in Mark 
14:4 the interpreter should distinguish the Twelve from τινες or identify “some” 
ofthem with the Twelve. Craig Evans persuasively argues for the latter view that 
τινες implicates the Twelve or, at any rate, “some” of them.9? Furthermore, as 


57 See above on Marxsen, Mark the Evangelist, 113 that “the ‘history of the church' lies outside 
the evangelist's [Mark's] horizon." 

58 So France, Mark, 551 (on 14:3), who notes that when the woman arrives the meal has 
already begun (cf. Luke 7:37-38, 45; pace John 12:2-3). 

59  Mark14:4-5; cf. 10:22. Collins, Mark, 642 (on 14:4-5) suggests plausibly that such a response 
may have been justified in light of Jesus' teaching to the rich man (cf. Mark 10:21). 

60 Evans, Mark, 2:360 (on Mark 14:4): "But the words of vv 6-9 make the most sense if they 
are addressed to the Twelve (Cranfield, 415-416). Earlier Jesus had been indignant at his 
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Étienne Trocmé points out, Mark does not indicate w/o else besides the Twelve 
would have been present at the house of Simon the leper (cf. 14:3) to register 
such a complaint.9! 

If the inference that Mark 14:4 points to “some” of the Twelve is persuasive, 
the characterization would be analogous to their earlier hindering the work 
of an unnamed exorcist whom Jesus approved (9:38-41) and, subsequently, 
their rebuking those who were bringing children to Jesus (1013-14). Like these 
previous two instances, the(ir) mistake again concerns incorrectly denying 
Jesus' favor toward those whose action he does indeed approve—whether 
exorcising demons in Jesus’ name (9:38-41), bringing children to him (1013-14), 
or anointing his “body beforehand for its burial" (14:8). As compared with 
hindering a single exorcist or keeping parents from bringing their children 
to Jesus, in Mark this last instance is arguably the worst of the three, since 
objecting to the anointing of Jesus’ body implies a lack of recognition of Jesus' 
approaching passion. Instead, those implicated as τινες ἀγανακτοῦντες (“some 
who became indignant,” 14:4)— most likely the Twelve or at any rate “some” of 
them—groundlessly affront this woman and are unaware of the significance 
that her deed ascribes to Jesus' impending passion. 

An additional precedent for 14:3-9 is the meal scene in 2:15-17 at which “the 
scribes of the Pharisees” object to Jesus’ disciples about the company Jesus was 
keeping.®? In both instances Jesus defends those who are deemed unwelcome, 
whether the “many tax collectors and sinners” (215) or the woman (14:6-9). 
Moreover, in both pericopes the depictions of the accusers— "the scribes of the 
Pharisees” or, apparently here, “some” of the Twelve—are patently unflatter- 
ing. Therefore, like other unnamed followers of Jesus depicted in this Gospel 
(cf. 8:34b; 9:38-41; 10:29-31, 40; 1313b), the woman in 14:3-9 offers a positive 
example of discipleship in that she not only recognizes Jesus' suffering but also 
suffers disdain from others for what she offered to Jesus. Her resolve to honor 
Jesus' death despite objections from others is the reason why her deed will be 
remembered “wherever the good news (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον) is proclaimed" (14:9). 


disciples for discouraging the children to come to him (10:14), while later the disciples 
themselves had become indignant at James and John over their request to sit at Jesus' 
right and left (10:41)." So also France, Mark, 553 (on 14:4-5) and (apparently) E. Schüssler 
Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction of Christian Origins 
(New York: Crossroad, 1983), 321. Against Taylor, Mark, 532; Gnilka, Markus, 2:224 (on 
14:4—5). 

61 Trocmé, Marc, 337 (on 14:4) notes the uncharacteristic absence of the Twelve in this 
pericope ifthey are not implicated in Mark 14:4. 

62 Cf. Lohmeyer, Markus, 292 (on 14:3). 
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Contrasting with this unnamed woman is the following pericope—or the 
continuation of the pre-Markan pericope of14:1-2, 10-116°—about the disciple 
Judas who “betrayed” Jesus (1410-11; cf. 319). Given Mark's numerous depic- 
tions of the Twelve's shortcomings and misunderstandings, accompanied by 
precious few successes subsequent to their return from a mission (6:30), it is 
not particularly surprising that one of them betrays Jesus.6* In Mark 14:1-u, 
both Judas and the unnamed woman are aware that Jesus will suffer. One of 
them prepares Jesus' body for burial, and the other's betrayal leads to Jesus' 
arrest and passion. 


8 The Markan Passion Narrative (IT): The Twelve's Promise to Stand by 
Jesus (14:26-31) Fulfilled by an Unnamed Man (14:47) 
When Jesus finishes celebrating the Passover with the Twelve, he predicts that 
they “will all become deserters" (14:27). Just as Peter had rejected Jesus’ first 
passion prediction (8:31-33), the apostle likewise dismisses Jesus' prophecy 
about their desertion (14:29; cf. 14:27), countering that he will not abandon 
Jesus.® As Collins notes, "The implication is that Peter still lacks understanding 
concerning who Jesus is and how great the test will be to which the Twelve will 
be subjected."66 Jesus in turn dismisses Peter's self-confidence, asserting that 
Peter will deny Jesus three times that night (14:30; pace 8:34). Still adamant, 
Peter affirms that even if it would require his death, he would never deny Jesus 
(14:318; cf. 8:30, 32b-33). The rest of the Twelve, apparently including Judas, 
concur with Peter's resolution (14:31b). On the one hand, according to 8:34 such 
readiness to suffer with Jesus is precisely what Markan discipleship entails. 
On the other hand, in this context the Twelve's response must be taken as an 


63 The latter possibility stems from the inference that Mark 14:3-9 is a redactional insertion 
between 141-2, 10-11. That is to say, an earlier source narrated without interruption 
Judas' agreement to betray Jesus to the Jewish priests. On this point, see Evans, Mark, 
2:358; Collins, Mark, 640 (on 14:3-9); H. Kinukawa, Women and Jesus in Mark: A Japanese 
Feminist Perspective (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1994), 8o. Indeed, positing the insertion of 
14:3-9 between 14:1--2, 10-11 invites the inference of an editorial contrast between an 
unnamed woman who valued Jesus' suffering and Judas who did not. 

64 With Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her, 319: "The misunderstanding and incompre- 
hension of suffering discipleship exemplified by the twelve turns into betrayal and denial 
in the passion narrative." 

65 Cf. Evans, Mark, 2:402 (on 14:29): "Moreover, this is not the first time that Peter gets it 
wrong. Peter contradicts and is contradicted by Jesus in 8:31-33 and ... by God himself in 
9:5-7. Peter also has his expostulation answered by Jesus in 10:28-31.” 

66 Collins, Mark, 671 (on 14:29). 
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ironic display of their inadequacy as disciples. At 14:29-31, Peter and the Twelve 
can answer correctly, but their actions will soon show that do not act like true 
disciples. 

Such low expectations correlate with Peter, James and John's falling asleep 
in Gethsemane while charged with keeping watch for Jesus (14:32-42). Despite 
Jesus’ manifest grief and distress (14:32-33), these three can neither keep awake 
nor answer for their lack of vigilance (14:40b). Indeed, they cannot raise their 
eyelids, let alone the cross of Christ (Mark 14:40; cf. 8:34). According to Mark, 
Judas’ betrayal and these three disciples’ failure to keep watch are what precip- 
itate Jesus' arrest. 

In contrast to the Twelve, Mark introduces to the narrative an unnamed 
man, who does stand by Jesus when a crowd led by Judas comes to arrest 
Jesus. Although John 1820 identifies this person as Simon Peter, in Mark the 
person's identity is unspecified.9" If, with Evans, “we should perhaps see the 
disciple's action as a brave attempt to protect Jesus by intercepting a man who 
was advancing on Jesus to deliver a blow," 6? such bravery would be incongruous 
with the Twelve's immediately subsequent abandonment of Jesus (14:50). On 
the contrary, it is more likely that Mark offers yet another anonymous follower 
of Jesus whose exposing himself to danger when identifying with Jesus stands 
in contrast with the Twelve.9? Despite their recent promise to stand with Jesus 
and even die with him (14:29-31), the Twelve abandon Jesus in Gethsemane 
(14:50). 

Peter's denials of Jesus (14:66—72) represent not a novel development but 
rather his continued rejection of both Jesus as the suffering Messiah (8:31-33) 
and Jesus' pronouncement that his followers must be prepared to face hard- 
ship (cf. 8:34-9:1). Subsequent to Peter's denials, none of the Twelve makes 


67 Gk.: elc δέ [τις], 14:47. Collins, Mark, 683-685 at 683 (on 14:47) argues persuasively for 
accepting the text-critical reading of cic, noting that “[t]he expression is characteristic of 
Markan style" (683). 

68 Evans, Mark, 2:424—425 (on 14:47). Pace Gnilka, Markus, 2:269—270 (on 14:47) and Collins, 
Mark, 685-686 (on 14:47), who view the action as emblematic of the disciples’ misunder- 
standing rather than an attempt of one of Jesus' followers, in contrast to the Twelve, to 
stand with him when he is arrested. Similarly Taylor, Mark, 559—560 at 560 (on 14:47). 

69 With Eta Linnemann, Studien zur Passionsgeschichte, FRLANT 102 (Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1970), 41-46, who maintains that if one of the Eleven had done this it 
would have been more likely that they attacked Judas rather than an unimportant slave. 
Likewise Lohmeyer, Markus, 322—323 (0n 14:43-47); Pesch, Markusevangelium, 2:400—401 
(on 14:47); Gundry, Mark, 860; France, Mark, 593-594 (on 14:47); Trocmé, Marc, 350 (on 
14:47). 
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another appearance to reunite with, let alone to be reinstated by, Jesus. Their 
ignominious exit from the narrative culminates with a question mark rather 
than a clear indication ofthe means by which they would in the future be rein- 
stated.”° 


9 The Markan Passion Narrative (III): Simon of Cyrene Carries Jesus’ 
Cross (15:20b-24) 

Subsequent to Jesus’ arrest and Peter’s denials, Mark counterbalances for the 
absence of the Twelve by introducing Simon of Cyrene (15:20b-24), the Roman 
centurion (15:39), and the women who visited the empty tomb (15:40-16:8). 
It will be argued that whereas the first two of these minor characters offer 
unambiguously positive examples, the women at the end of Mark fail in a way 
analogous to the Twelve's many shortcomings in Mark. 

Concerning Simon of Cyrene, when Jesus is en route to be crucified, none 
of the Twelve carries Jesus' cross for him; instead, the soldiers compel Simon 
of Cyrene to do this (15:21). Although Simon's service is not voluntary, the 
occurrences οΓαἴρω and σταυρός in 8:34 and 15:21 make the evangelist's allusion 
to Jesus' invitation to discipleship in 8:34 unmistakable:"! 


Mark 8:34c Mark 15:21c 


ἀράτω ἵνα doy 
τὸν σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ τὸν σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ 
καὶ ἀκολουθείτω μοι 


Earlier Jesus had called “anyone” (εἴ τις, 8:34) who wishes to follow him to 
corroborate his or her discipleship by “picking up" his or her “cross.” Finally, 
toward the end of this Gospel, someone known to the Markan community 
as "the father of Alexander and Rufus" does so (Mark 15:21b). Accordingly, we 
follow Ernst Lohmeyer's observation that “[d]ieser Simon ist also Zeuge der 
Kreuzigung Jesu. ... [E]r ist der erste, der Ihm Sein Kreuz nachtrug."? Among 
Mark's positive depictions of minor characters in contrast to the Twelve, Simon 
of Cyrene is exceptional in that the evangelist gives Simon's name (pace 8:34b; 


70  Seefurther on this point below on Mark 16:8. 

71 So also Gnilka, Markus, 2:315 (on 15:20b-21); France, Mark, 641 (on 15:21); Gundry, Mark, 
944; cf. Taylor, Mark, 588 (on 15:21); Lamarche, Marc, 371. 

72  Lohmevyer, Markus, 342 (on 15:20—22). 
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9:38-41; 10:29a, 40; 13:13b; 14:3-9, 47). Once again, the absence of the Twelve 
in such an exemplary role is noteworthy. Indeed, Simon of Cyrene serves as a 
substitute for where (at least one of) the Twelve “should” be.” As we shall see, 
the Roman centurion (15:39) and the women who visit the empty tomb play 
analogous surrogate roles (15:40-41, 47; 16:1-8). 


10 The Markan Passion Narrative (IV): An Unnamed Centurion 
Recognizes Jesus as God's Suffering "Son" (15:39) 

When Jesus dies—alone, mocked, and “forsaken” (15:23, 31-32, 34)—only a 
Roman centurion recognizes Jesus' stature exclaiming, "Truly this man was 
God's Son!” (Mark 15:39b). In Mark, the centurion arguably offers the exam- 
ple par excellence of an unnamed individual7* who recognizes Jesus’ authority 
because of his suffering. As R.T. France maintains, in Mark the centurion 
is “the first human witness to describe Jesus as υἷος θεοῦ and mean it."79 The 
Twelve, despite all their time and experiences with Jesus, never grasp this in 
Mark. By contrast, a leader of the Roman occupation displays greater insight 
into Jesus’ status as corroborated by suffering than Mark ever allows the Twelve 
to muster, in effect shaming their astonishing underachievement. Lohmeyer 
captures this point well, noting how this minor character “surpasses” (“über- 
bietet") the witness of the apostle of Peter." As with the woman in 14:3-9, 
Mark need not offer a "fully converted" individual as a foil for the Twelve's per- 
fidiousness. Indeed, the lack of such credentials reinforces Mark's argument 
concerning the legitimacy of those who publicly confess Jesus the suffering 
Messiah. Earlier in Mark the Twelve had been appointed to preach (cf. ἵνα ἀπο- 
στέλλγ αὐτοὺς κηρύσσειν, 3:14), but their absence in the passion narrative is again 
apparent, since the task of hailing Jesus as God's suffering Son now falls to this 
centurion. 


73 With Lührmann, Markusevangelium, 259 (on 15:21): "Die Formulierung am Ende von 
[15,]20 erinnert im Gesamtkontext des Mk an 8,34: was die Jünger in der Passion versäu- 
men, leistet dieser Simon ..." 

74 Cf. Mark 834b; 9:39-41; 10:29-31, 35-40; 133b; 14:379; 14:47. 

75 Cf. Hooker, Mark, 379 (on 15:39), who suggests that the centurion's “words form the climax 
of Mark's gospel." 

76 France, Mark, 659 (on 15:39). 

77 . Lohmeyer, Markus, 347:“es überbietet das Zeugnis des Petrus und bejaht, was dem Hohen- 
priester als Gotteslásterung erscheint. So wird der Heide zum wahren Zeugen des Todes 
Jesu, der einzige, von dem unter dem Kreuz nicht Spott und Hohn laut wird." 
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n Finale: The Women at the Empty Tomb as Continuation ofthe 
Persona and Failures of the Twelve (15:40—16:8) 

After the crucifixion, still with none of the Twelve to be found, Mark mentions 
for the first time at this very late point in his narrative women who observe from 
a distance Jesus' suffering and place of burial and who later discover the empty 
tomb (15:40-41, 47; 16:1-8). Since ultimately their failure is every bit as spec- 
tacular as those of the Twelve, I shall argue that, like the Twelve, these women 
are to be distinguished from the (usually) anonymous individuals whose exam- 
ples the Gospel of Mark lauds.’® That is to say, different from the woman who 
anointed Jesus’ body for burial and Simon of Cyrene (14:3-9; 15:20b-24), among 
others, Mark ultimately does not offer these (named) women depicted in 15:40— 
16:8 as positive models of discipleship. 

At the start of this section, however, Mark does offer affirming character- 
izations of these women who had “followed” Jesus and “served” (ἀκολουθέω, 
διακονέω, 15:41) as his benefactors in Galilee.7? Such initially positive attributes 
merit comparison with the Twelve, who likewise toward the beginning of Mark 
had received Jesus’ call to “follow” him (ἀκολουθέω, 1:17; 2:14; cf. 8:34; 10:21) prior 
to their numerous blunders. Yet at the end of Mark's narrative, the women 
entrusted with transmitting the message of Jesus' resurrection and imminent 
appearance in Galilee fail to announce it (16:6--8), just as the Twelve had fallen 
short many times earlier in Mark. Terrified and amazed, the three women are 
silent (16:8b). 

This culmination of Mark's narrative invites the inference that these women 
cannot serve as a “bridge” from the risen Jesus to the Twelve,8° who stum- 
bled only temporarily in Gethsemane before being quickly restored by Jesus 
shortly after the resurrection. Rather than leading directly to a reunion with, 
letalone a reinstatement of, the Eleven, Mark's empty tomb scene presents the 
angelic®! young man whom the women met there as distinguishing between 


78 | Seeaboveon Mark8:34b; 9:38a, 39-41; 10:29-31, 40; 13:13b; 14:3-9; 14:47;15:39. With L. Schot- 
troff, "Mary Magdalene and the Women at Jesus’ Tomb" (1982), in: eadem, Let the Oppressed 
Go Free: Feminist Perspectives on the New Testament (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 
1993), 168-203 at 185, who observes that “Mark 16:1-8 is a last account of the disciples’ fail- 
ure, which is of great importance in the Gospel of Mark.” 

79 X Additionally, two of the women see where Jesus’ body is laid (Mark 15:47), and the three 
of them visit the tomb to care for the body (16:1). 

80  Ontheneed to roll away the stone (Mark 16:3), Evans, Mark, 2:539 writes, "It is ironic that 
not one ofJesus' male disciples is available to offer this assistance." 

81 With Collins, Mark, 795—796 at 795 (on 16:5-6): “the young man is a character in the 
narrative best defined as an angel” So also Schottroff, "Mary Magdalene and the Women at 
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the (now) ten disciples and Peter (ὑπάγετε εἴπατε τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ καὶ τῷ 
Πέτρῳ, 16:7a).82 This distinction in effect absolves Peter of his earlier calling to 
"follow" Jesus (1:16-17), unless at some future point he should start acting like a 
true disciple. As Morna Hooker writes about Jesus' predicted Galilean appear- 
ance (cf. 16:7), "This is no mere rendezvous, but a call to the disciples to follow 
Jesus once again."53 

In such an ominous context, the prediction that Peter and the Ten will “see” 
the risen Jesus in the Galilee (16:7b) could just as easily bespeak the disciples' 
judgment by Jesus, rather than their reconciliation with him, should they 
choose to meet him there. The earlier, and parallel, statement by Jesus (14:28; 
cf. 16:7) that after the resurrection he will be in Galilee does not denote that any 
of the Twelve will, in fact, actually “see” him.84 The prediction in 14:28 occurs 
before the disciples abandon Jesus in Gethsemane and Peter's denials. Between 
14:28 and 16:7 Mark has in effect taken the succession narrative of 114a—after 
John the Baptist's arrest, Jesus arrives—and, when the time comes for Jesus 
to be succeeded, concluded instead with a rhetorical question mark. That is, 
Markis silent about how a transition to the preaching ofthe apostles took place: 
afterthe resurrection the apostles do notnecessarily pick up immediately where 
Jesus left off. 

As Mark concludes his narrative, is a moot point whether the Eleven would 
have chosen to face Jesus, since the women never convey to them Jesus' invita- 
tion and promise that they will “see” him.®> At the end of Mark, what endures 
from Jesus’ associations with the Twelve is an empty tomb, the women's silence, 
and the imminent expectation of the Son of Man's appearance (cf. 8:34-9:1; 
13:26; 14:62). Until the manifestation of this anticipated end,?6 the Markan com- 
munity must be prepared to face hardship as Jesus’ faithful followers (cf. 13:14- 


37).87 


Jesus’ Tomb,” 185-186; C. Osiek, “The Women at the Tomb: What Are They Doing There?” 
Hervormde Teologiese Studies 53 (1997): 103-118 at 105. 

82 As Gundry, Mark, 433 (on 8:34-38) notes, "The turning around and seeing them [cf. ἰδὼν 
τοὺς μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ, 8:33] ... was to differentiate Peter from the disciples." 

83 Hooker, Mark, 385 (on 16:7). 

84 See also Kelhoffer, Miracle and Mission, 114. Consider also the similar syntactical construc- 
tions in Mark 1:14a (μετὰ δὲ τὸ παραδοθῆναι τὸν Ἰωάννην ἦλθεν ὁ Ἰησοῦς εἰς τὴν Γαλιλαίαν) and 
14:28 (μετὰ τὸ ἐγερθῆναί ME κτλ.). 

85 Cf. WH. Kelber, Mark’s Story of Jesus (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979), 86-87. 

86 With Marxsen, Mark the Evangelist, 11-116 at 113 (cf. 186): Mark “all but eliminates the 
interval between the" resurrection and imminent parousia and in 16:7 identifies the 
parousia with Jesus' predicted appearance in Galilee. 

87 Although at one point Mark recognizes that two of the Twelve—James and John—will 
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The present study therefore calls into question C. Evans' conclusion that 
after 16:8 "the mission of the disciples, chosen and commissioned earlier in 
the ministry, may now continue with renewed vigor and vision.'5? At the very 
least, one would have to replace the word "continue" with *recommence" or 
something to signify the utter break in the disciples’ consistently inept behavior 
between Mark 6:30 (after they return from their mission; cf. 6:6b-ı3) and 
14:50 (abandoning Jesus at his arrest). Yet as discussed further below, Mark 
13:9-13a assumes that in a later post-resurrection context at least four of the 
Twelve act as messengers of the good news.?? Mark's concluding pericope 
(16:1-8) curiously offers neither a smooth nor a self-evident transition to such 
a recommencement, however. 

Mark's characterization of the three women has been the subject of con- 
siderable scholarly debate. E. Schüssler Fiorenza, for example, construes Mark 
15:40 as indicating four?? rather than three, women and draws a parallel to 
Jesus’ initial call of four male disciples in 1:16-20. On this basis, she infers that 
these four women and four men are “preeminent,” respectively among Jesus’ 
female and male disciples.?! Moreover, Schüssler Fiorenza maintains that by 
virtue of their courage these four women disciples supercede their cowardly 
male counterparts.?? C. Evans similarly construes the characters in 15:40 as 
“three brave women.”93 


suffer like Jesus (10:39), their legacy as reported in Mark is the exception rather than the 
rule to the shoddy examples of Jesus’ earthly disciples, especially Peter. 

88 Evans, Mark, 2:540. 

89 Cf Collins, Mark, 671 (on 14:29) on Jesus' prediction that the Twelve will take offense and 
abandon him: "Their failure is not definitive, however. ... instruction given to the women 
by the ‘young man’ in Mark 16:7 implies that ‘the disciples and Peter’ will have a second 
chance.” Collins further refers to Mark 10:38-40 and 13:9-13 to support the inference that 
(some of) the Twelve will eventually be in proper relation to Jesus in the post-Easter period 
(eadem, Mark, 797 [on 16:7]). 

90 Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her, 320. So also, e.g., Schottroff, "Mary Magdalene and 
the Women at Jesus’ Tomb,’ 173-174. More persuasively, however, Osiek, “Women at the 
Tomb,’ 105 traces the construal of four women to Codex Vaticanus rather than the original 
author of Mark. 

91  Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her, 320. 

92 Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her, 320: "Though the twelve have forsaken Jesus, 
betrayed and denied him, the women disciples, by contrast, are found under the cross, risk- 
ing their own lives and safety.” Similarly J.A. Grassi, "The Secret Heroine of Mark’s Drama,” 
BTB 18 (1988): 10-15, esp. 13-14. 

93 Evans, Mark, 2:539. Yet even this positive construal of these women is open to question, 
since crucifixions were typically carried out in public places, and any number of people 
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Yet even if one were to construe these women as initially “brave,” it is not at 
all clear that for the author of Mark they offer unambiguously positive mod- 
els of discipleship. It is likewise uncertain how positing such an unqualified 
characterization of their role as laudable could be reconciled with their later 
reaction of becoming overwhelmed with astonishment (ἐκθαμβέω, 16:5b-6a) 
and, ultimately, remaining silent although commanded to report that Jesus is 
raised (16:8). Indeed, V. Philips in her essay for the volume, A Feminist Com- 
panion to Mark, calls attention to this "blind spot" in what she nonetheless 
acknowledges as an “important feminist strategy” for interpreting Mark.?^ 

Whereas Schüssler Fiorenza draws a contrast between Jesus' male disciples 
and the female disciples depicted in Mark15:40—16:8, Ihave argued that the sim- 
ilarities between them are considerably more striking: both groups, despite ini- 
tially favorable characterizations, ultimately fail.%5 Mark leaves neither group 
with grounds for boasting about their standing. Against Schüssler Fiorenza, 
therefore, I side rather with E. Struthers Malbon, who argues that Jesus' "fal- 
lible followers"—both women and men—-illustrate “a twofold message" that 
whereas “anyone can be a follower [of Jesus], no one finds it easy"?6 As com- 
pared with the Twelve, the three women at the end of Mark are neither better 
nor worse. Like the Twelve, they are selected for a divinely sanctioned commis- 
sion. Also like the Twelve, they fail. Therefore, the three (named) women at the 
end of Mark should be distinguished from Mark's laudatory examples, includ- 
ing the anonymous woman who had already?" prepared Jesus' body for burial 
in 14:3-9. 


could witness an execution— especially “from a distance" (ἀπὸ μακρόθεν, Mark 15:40)— 
without fear of reprisal. 

94 Philips, “The Failure of the Women Who Followed Jesus in the Gospel of Mark,” in: A 
Feminist Companion to Mark (ed. A.-J. Levine; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 2001), 222-234 
at 222. 

95 With Schottroff, "Mary Magdalene and the Women at Jesus’ Tomb,’ 187, who compares the 
women’s flight from the empty tomb with the disciples’ flight from Gethsemane (cf. 14:50). 

96 Struthers Malbon, “Fallible Followers: Women and Men in the Gospel of Mark," Semeia 28 
(1983): 29-48 at 29. Moreover, Struthers Malbon opposes the notion “that the female char- 
acters of Mark are to be viewed as models of discipleship” (32; cf. 40—46). Similarly A.T. Lin- 
coln, "The Promise and the Failure: Mark 16:7, 8," JBL 108 (1989): 283-300 at 293-296. 

97 566 further on this point J.A. Kelhoffer, “A Tale of Two Markan Characterizations: The 
Exemplary Woman Who Anointed Jesus’ Body for Burial (14:3-9) and the Silent Trio Who 
Fled the Empty Tomb (161-8), in: Women and Gender in Ancient Religions: Interdisci- 
plinary Approaches (WUNT 263; FS Adela Yarbro Collins; ed. S.P. Ahearne-Kroll et al.; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 85-98; cf. Osiek, “Women at the Tomb,” 11: “The reason for 
their return [in 16:1], the unfinished anointing of the body, is highly suspect. ... In Mark, 
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C Conclusion: Readiness to Suffer as a Confirmation of Standing for 
Jesus' Followers in the Gospel of Mark 


1 Summation 

The theme of suffering as a confirmation of standing in Mark offers a largely 
coherent picture of great consequence to Mark's overall narrative. It is not 
simply a traditional concept carelessly interspersed among sundry miracles, 
teachings, and passion predictions. On the contrary, the final product of this 
evangelist's arrangement, editing, and composition reveals a concerted interest 
not only in asserting Jesus' authority as the suffering Messiah but also in 
grounding the standing of Jesus' true followers in their readiness to suffer as 
Jesus did. 

This appraisal of suffering's value applies not only negatively in numerous 
instances to the Twelve but also positively in regard to the legitimacy of other, 
usually unnamed, followers of Jesus. Mark usually distinguishes these other 
followers from the Twelve. The following chart illustrates the characteristics of 
such faithful followers and that with one exception (15:21) the evangelist does 
not assign names to these positive examples: 


What Jesus' followers do The anonymity of such followers 

— Receive the word with joy and — [Such anonymity is typical for a parable 
remain steadfast when trouble or and does not impact the present 
persecution arises (4:16-17). argument.] 

— Take up their cross and follow Jesus — εἴτις, contrasting with Peter's objection 
(8:34). to Jesus' first passion prediction 

(8:31-34). 

— Cast out demons in Jesus’ name -- τινα (9:38a); οὐδεὶς γάρ ἐστιν ὅς (9:39); ὅς 
(9:38) and, despite opposition from (9:40); 8c yàp &v (9:41). Mark 9:38-41 sets 
the Twelve, receive recognition aside the Twelve's opposition to the 
directly from Jesus, since “whoever is unnamed exorcist, paradigmatically 
not against us is for us" (9:40). legitimizing those who follow Jesus but 


may not be aligned with the Twelve. 


the end of the passion narrative offers no explanation why they could not finish the task 
on Friday, so that their reason for returning seems artificial" See also M.A. Tolbert, Sowing 
the Gospel: Mark’s World in Literary-historical Perspective (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989), 291. 
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What Jesus’ followers do The anonymity of such followers 

— Lose family members and property -- οὐδείς ἐστιν ὅς (10:29); πολλοὶ δέ (10:31), 
and endure persecutions (διωγμοί) dismissing Peter's assertion of the 
because of following Jesus (10:29-31). Twelve's special legitimacy because they 


follow Jesus (10:28). 


- Will sit prominently at Jesus’ right — οἷς ἡτοίμασται (10:40), in contrast to the 
and left sides, a privilege belonging disciples James and John, who had 
neither exclusively nor primarily to requested this honor (10:39). 
the Twelve (10:40). 

- “Endure to the end” and thus are — Although Jesus predicts that four 
"saved" (13:13b). disciples will suffer (13:9-13a), he neither 


authenticates their apostolic authority 
because ofthis nor states that they will 
be among those who “endure to the end.” 
— Recognize the importance of Jesus’ — An unnamed woman (14:3-9) 

death, expending costly ointment contrasting with others’ disapproval and 

and enduring scorn (apparently from Judas’ betrayal (14:10-11). 

the Twelve) for anointing Jesus’ body 

for burial (14:3-9). 


— Stand by Jesus at the time of his - An unnamed man (14:47), contrasting 
arrest (14:47). with the Twelve who abandon Jesus at 
Gethsemane (14:50). 
— Carry Jesus’ cross (15:21). — Simon of Cyrene (15:21). 
— Recognize Jesus as God's "Son" - An unnamed centurion (15:39). 


because of his suffering (15:39). 


Part of the preceding argument hangs on Mark's use of pronouns and substan- 
tive participles to define broadly Jesus' faithful followers (8:34; 9:38—41; 10:29, 
31, 40; 13:13b). The occasional occurrence of such formulations could perhaps 
be discounted as simple gnomic language or a Markan stylistic peculiarity. This 
part of my argument is cumulative in that it demonstrates a pattern that is con- 
tinued in the passion narrative with additional unnamed examples (14:3-9, 47; 
15:39). Moreover, with two exceptions (10:28, 39), Mark does not associate any of 
these positive examples with the Twelve. Thus, in Mark the way of discipleship 
is generally not exemplified by Twelve, who time and again exhibit behaviors 
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inconsistent with being a follower ofJesus. This last point raises the question, to 
be addressed in the following three subsections, of how these positive portray- 
als ofunnamed followers ofJesus and the negative portrayals ofthe Twelve and 
their female counterparts (cf. 161-8) may have offered both encouragement 
and warning to Mark's audience, including those whose view(s) of discipleship 
Mark may have opposed. 


2 Readiness to Suffer as an Integral Component of Discipleship 

This subsection will briefly review scholarly attempts to identify Mark's sup- 
posedly 'heretical' opponents. It will be argued that the discussion subsequent 
to Theodore J. Weeden's and Ralph P. Martin's flawed attempts has largely, and 
unfortunately, overlooked the question whether Mark wrote in opposition to 
some Jesus-followers with an inadequate view of suffering as an integral com- 
ponent of discipleship. We will then consider how Mark's negative portrayals of 
the Twelve may have functioned in a debate over the relative value that should 
be attached to suffering as Jesus' follower. Finally, it will be argued that Mark 
defines the problem not in terms of (proto-)orthodoxy, as Weeden and Martin 
alleged, but rather orthopraxis that the believer must demonstrate by a readiness 
to suffer. 

Unlike the apostle Paul in Galatians and 2 Corinthians 10-13, the author of 
Mark does not explicitly acknowledge Christian opponents who questioned 
his teachings or authority. Indeed, with the possible exception of Mark 13:14,?8 
the “person” of the author of Mark plays absolutely no role within this work.9?? 
The author seems simply to assume that he possesses the stature to offer his 
account—and at that anonymously.!°° The observation that Mark does not 
overtly respond to Christian opponents does not speak directly to another 
issue of equal importance, namely whether Mark opposed certain individuals, 


98  Mark1314 implores the audience with "let the reader understand” but still reveals nothing 
about the person of “Mark.” 

99 Pace Luke 11-4; John 21:24. Furthermore, it is by no means clear that this author pre- 
sumes the stature of a church leader or authority stemming from an apostle, such as 
Peter. See further: U. Schnelle, The History and Theology of the New Testament Writings 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1998 [?1996]), 200: “[N]o distinctive Petrine theology can be dis- 
cerned behind the Gospel of Mark, nor does Peter play a role in it beyond that already 
given him in the pre-Markan tradition. No one would suppose that the figure of Peter 
stands behind the distinctive theology of the Gospel of Mark, if there were no Papias tra- 
dition!” 

100 One could plausibly infer that Mark's presumed stature was in no small part based on his 
own readiness to suffer as a follower of Jesus (cf. 8:34). 
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views or practices that held some prominence within the Markan community 
or other Christian circles. These two problems— people or beliefs that Mark 
may have opposed and those who may have opposed Mark—should be dis- 
tinguished.!?! Not all rivalries are mutual or mutually acknowledged. One can 
indeed engage opponents without first having been attacked by them. 

T. Weeden's well-known 1971 monograph!?? arguing that Mark addresses a 
community experiencing a great deal of internal conflict has received much 
attention and criticism. In particular, Weeden's proposal that a “theios aner" 
(divine man) christology was equally embraced by Mark's opponents and cri- 
tiqued by Mark has largely been dismissed as not only foreign to the context of 
Mark but also misunderstood and misapplied by Weeden.!9? A different solu- 
tion offered in the following year by Ralph Martin (building on both Weeden 
and Eduard Schweizer) identifying Mark's opponents as Docetists has likewise 
received little support in scholarship.!?^ The present study does not reject the 
possibility that some followers of Jesus would have been hostile toward Mark 
or his presentation of Jesus.!05 Nevertheless, it would be exceedingly difficult to 
demonstrate this point, since Mark never betrays knowledge of such hostility. 


101 One does not consistently note such a distinction in the secondary literature on Mark, 
however. 

102 Weeden, Mark— Traditions in Conflict (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971), published as a revised 
version of the author's 1964 doctoral dissertation at the Claremont Graduate School 
(California, USA). See also idem, "The Heresy That Necessitated Mark's Gospel” ZNW 59 
(1968): 145-158. 

103 E.g., R.C. Tannehill, “The Disciples in Mark: The Function of a Narrative Role,” JR 57 (1977): 
386—405, reprinted in: The Interpretation of Mark, Issues in Religion and Theology 7 (ed. 
W. Telford; Philadelphia: Fortress/London: SPCK, 1985), 1343157 at 141-142; J.D. Kingsbury, 
"The ‘Divine Man’ as the Key to Mark's Christology—The End of an Era?" Int 35 (1981): 
243-257; idem, The Christology of Mark's Gospel (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1989 [1983]), 25-- 
45; Barry Blackburn, Theios Aner and the Markan Miracle Traditions: A Critique of the 
Theios Aner Concept as an Interpretative Background ofthe Miracle Traditions Used by Mark 
(WUNT 2.40; Tübingen: Mohr, 1991); D.S. du Toit, Theios anthropos: Zur Verwendung von 
θεῖος ἄνθρωπος und sinnverwandten Ausdrücken in der Literatur der Kaiserzeit (WUNT 2.91; 
Tübingen: Mohr, 1997). 

104 See Martin, Mark: Evangelist and Theologian (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1972), 150-153 
(building on Weeden's 1968 article [“The Heresy That Necessitated Mark's Gospel"] and 
agreeing in principle that Mark opposes christological ‘heresy’) and 153-156 (agreeing 
with E. Schweizer concerning Mark's anti-Docetic tendency). Ultimately, however, the 
efforts of Weeden and Martin collapse under the burden of supplying for Mark's situation 
the (supposed) views of the apostle Paul's opponents (cf. Martin, Mark: Evangelist and 
Theologian, 156—162). 

105 Nonetheless, one should be cautious to dismiss this possibility out of hand. The matter is 
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Rather than focusing on the problem of Mark's opponents (whether they 
were opposing, or being opposed by, Mark), scholarship subsequent to Wee- 
den and Marten has largely abandoned the question of diversity within Mark's 
community and highlighted instead the christological implications of Mark's 
negative portrayals ofthe Twelve. A few examples ofthis tendency will illustrate 
this point. In his commentary on Mark 14:29 (Peter's insubordinate question- 
ing of Jesus’ pronouncement that the Twelve will abandon him), Craig Evans 
interprets the passage solely in relation to Jesus: 


From these episodes we must not overdraw inferences. The Markan evan- 
gelist is not trying to make a fool out of Peter. ... Nor is Peter's incom- 
prehension part of a Markan secrecy theme (cf. Wrede, Messianic Secret, 
105). The point is that Jesus is vastly superior in power, insight, and faith 
in comparison to his own disciples, who have been privileged with private 
teaching and an ongoing relationship with Jesus.106 


On the contrary, it is difficult to grasp why, as Evans suggests, Mark would have 
any need to convince his audience of Jesus' superiority to the Twelve. Evans' 
attempt to sum up the significance of 14:29 solely in terms of Mark's supposed 
interest in such an underwhelming christological insight is not persuasive. 

One sees this tendency again in Evans' comment about the absence of a 
post-resurrection appearance in Mark and the command that the women who 
visit the empty tomb announce the resurrection to “his disciples and Peter" 
(16:6—7): 


[I]t is doubtful that the evangelist intends his conclusion or the words of 
the young man to be a 'scornful judgment' or a rebuke' meant to convey 
‘contempt.107 The focus of the passage is christological, not parenetic. Jesus 
has been vindicated, and his frightened disciples, who failed him in his 


probably best left as an open—and unanswerable— question. In any case, the consider- 
able revisions made to Mark by the authors of Matthew and Luke bespeak at least some 
apprehension toward certain Markan emphases. 

106 Evans, Mark, 2:402 (on 14:29), emphasis added. Evans also refers to Mark 8:31-33, 9:5-7 
and 10:28-31 as analogies to Peter's questioning of Jesus’ pronouncement. See further the 
discussion above of Mark 14:29 and Evans, Mark, 2:402. 

107 Evans, Mark, 2:538 citing S. Sandmel, "Prolegomena to a Commentary on Mark,’ JBR 31 
(1963): 294—300 at 300; reprinted in: New Testament Issues (ed. R. Batey; New York: Harper 
& Row, 1970), 45-56 at 54-55 (cited in Evans with reference to the volume and year of the 
original article but the pages of the reprinted version). 
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hour of need, are to be told that this prophecy that they had not under- 
stood has been fulfilled ...108 


Against Evans, itis quite arbitrary to impose such a clear demarcation between 
passages that are either parenetic or christological. Such a distinction would 
hardly have occurred to an ancient audience. Evans' interpretations focusing 
solely on christology, although not without merit, are unnecessarily myopic. We 
would do better to ask whether such passages could say something about both 
Jesus' stature and the possibly, if only temporarily, devalued standing of Peter 
or of any potential follower because they renounced (or had not yet embraced) 
a readiness to suffer as Jesus' disciple. 

On this last point, Ernest Best offers a somewhat more balanced approach, 
arguing that in Mark the disciples receive such unflattering depictions 


because Mark wishes to use them as a foil: their failure to understand is 
sometimes introduced in order to allow Jesus to give further and fuller 
instruction; their fearfulness is brought out in order that Jesus may show 
them the sources of calm and courage; their desire for positions of impor- 
tance is stressed in order that Jesus may teach them about the meaning 
of service.109 


The preceding statement, like those cited above of Evans, is inadequate, 
because it reduces the Twelve to a foil for Jesus' teaching and example but 
ignores their equally significant role as a foil relative to other minor and often 
unnamed characters in Mark who positively exemplify aspects of disciple- 
ship.” To his credit, however, Best acknowledges elsewhere that the negative 
depictions of the Twelve not only function in relation to Jesus' character but 
also serve as an exhortation to the Markan community." 

Therefore, although I would not deny the benefits of such interpretations 
about the relevance of the Twelve for understanding Mark's christology, I wish 


108 Evans, Mark, 2:538-539 (on 16:8), emphasis added. 

109 Best, “The Role of the Disciples in Mark,’ NTS 23 (1977): 377-401 at 399. Best (399) also 
asserts that "Mark is not attacking the reputation of the historical disciples" The point 
could have merit if one were to speak about "the enduring reputation" of the Twelve, but 
simply to dismiss such Markan characterizations as a literary foil without relevance to the 
Twelve's reputation during Jesus' lifetime is not unpersuasive. 

110 See further Mark 8:34b; 9:38-41; 10:298, 40; 133b; 14:3-9, 47; 15:21, 39. 

111 See below on Best, Following Jesus: Discipleship in the Gospel of Mark, JSNTSup 4 (Sheffield, 
JSOT Press, 1981), 12. 
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to point out that in the wake of reactions to Weeden and Martin the cor- 
rective shift in emphasis from Mark's divided community to christology has 
left a lacuna in the discussion. This lacuna concerns the recognition that por- 
tions of Mark are aimed at Christians whose views of discipleship Mark wishes 
to challenge or correct. In short, there is no good reason to concede that Mark 
is solely hortatory (or parenetic), encouraging those who essentially already 
agree with Mark's message about Jesus. Moreover, one should not overempha- 
size the supposed difference between characterizations of Mark as either hor- 
tatory or polemical. Exhortations do not occur within a vacuum and can carry 
polemical connotations if they are not heeded. It thus stands to reason that 
through highlighting the Twelve's numerous failures the author of Mark not 
only encourages the faithful but also challenges their understanding of Jesus 
and what is required to be(come) Jesus’ disciple."? The inference that Mark 
opposed or challenged certain views about the orthopraxis of committed disci- 
pleship and the value of Jesus’ followers’ suffering does not require problemat- 
ically applying to Mark the category of “divine man" (so Weeden) or making a 
speculative connection between Mark and Docetism (so Martin). If this point 
is granted, it follows that Mark would have opposed Christians who propagated 
contrary opinions about the necessity of suffering as Jesus’ disciple." 


3 Positive and Negative Markan Portrayals of the Twelve in Relation to 
Minor Characters in Mark 

Building on the preceding critique of scholarship concerning Mark's oppo- 
nents, we may consider how Mark's depictions of the Twelve correlate with 
this Gospel's presentation of readiness to suffer as an essential component 
of discipleship. In the early parts of Mark, the Twelve are positive models.!'^ 
They receive Jesus’ call to “follow” him and accept it (1:16-20; 213-14; cf. 10:28). 
Jesus names them as apostles (314) and gives to them exclusively the secrets of 


112 Consider also the more holistic approach of N.F. Santos, Slave of All: The Paradox of Author- 
ity and Servanthood in the Gospel of Mark (JSNTSup 237; London: Sheffield Academic, 
2003), esp. 275-280, who in exploring the theme of servanthood as a basis for authority 
in Mark highlights the function of the Twelve not only as a warning to others but also as a 
foil within Mark's narrative. Cf. Kinukawa, Women and Jesus in Mark, 19-122. 

113 Typical of this perspective is Best, “Role of the Disciples in Mark,” 399: “Mark is not using 
the disciples as representatives of a group of heretics of his own time, either inside or 
outside his own community.” As argued above, however, one need not identify a doctrinal 
‘heresy’ to infer that Mark’s depictions serve as both an exhortation and a warning to his 
community. 

114 As Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 90-95, notes. 
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God's Kingdom (432-13). As his emissaries, they conduct a successful mission 
of preaching, exorcising demons, and healing (6:6b-13; cf. 6:30). Mark never 
denotes, however, that the Twelve's call to follow Jesus or status as apostles was 
irrevocable.!5 (Certainly in the case of Judas such status was later rescinded 
[14:21]). In notable contrast to the aforementioned passages, Mark depicts the 
Twelve negatively in numerous other pericopes.!l6 For example, three peri- 
copes set in boats highlight the Twelve's lack of faith and understanding (4:35- 
41; 6:45-52; 814-21). Those who had ostensibly been given the secrets of the 
Kingdom now fail to “understand about the loaves, but their hearts were hard- 
ened” (6:52; cf. 4:12-13).117 

A likely explanation for this shift in Mark's narrative is that when the Twelve 
were first called to follow Jesus, there was no mention of Jesus’—or their— 
suffering. As mentioned above, when in 8:31 Jesus first predicts his suffering, 
Peter attempts a reversal of roles, rebuking him as if Jesus were Peter’ dis- 
ciple (8:32; cf. 14:49). Jesus not only admonishes Peter's insubordination and 
misunderstanding (8:33) but also offers an invitation to “the crowd with his 
disciples," adding the new stipulation that following him can be perilous, pos- 
sibly resulting in death (8:34; pace 1:16-20; 233-14). Virtually all commentators 
agree that 8:31 represents a major turning point in Mark's narrative: the terms 
of Jesus’ initial call to the Twelve have been updated. The invitation is not only 
extended to all people but is also revealed to be dangerous.!? Although the 
Markan Jesus praises the Twelve for having left all to follow Jesus (10:28), he 
never indicates that they embrace the indispensable requirement of accepting 
Jesus'—and potentially their— suffering, first articulated in 8:31-34. 

Instead, the unflattering depictions of the Twelve, already begun in 413 
(cf. 40-41; 6:52), continue after 8:34. Emblematic of how the Twelve have not 
evolved into devoted disciples as prescribed in 8:34 are three later pericopes 
(9:38-41; 10:28-31, 35-40) highlighting their (over-)estimations of their impor- 


115 Yet some commentators seem to assume that this charter for the remaining Eleven had 
already been realized in earlier Markan passages and, except in the case of Judas, could 
not be revoked. 

116 See further Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 95-111. With J.B. Tyson, "The Blindness of the 
Disciples in Mark,’ JBL 80 (1961): 261-268 at 268 one can agree, moreover, that “one of 
Mark's chief purposes was to call attention to the ways in which the disciples fell short in 
their understanding and proclamation of the Christian gospel" 

117 Seefurther Tannehill, “Gospel of Mark as Narrative Christology,’ 70. 

118 Cf. du Toit, Der abwesende Herr, 45: "Die Bedingungen der Jüngerschaft Jesu werden in der 
Aufforderung zur Selbstverleugnung, Kreuzesaufnahme und Nachfolge konkretisiert.’ 
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tance.!? Additionally, in the eschatological discourse even the suffering of four 
disciples in a post-resurrection context (13:9-13a) culminates not in lauding 
their status in particular but, rather, in a general proverb that “the one who 
endures to the end will be saved.”!2° The proverb could include some or all of 
the remaining eleven apostles but would not apply even to them without qual- 
ification: even a post-resurrection change of heart by some or all of them after 
they abandoned Jesus (cf. 14:50) would be insufficient unless they were to con- 
tinue to endure “to the end" amidst hardship and persecution. 

Especially in the passion narrative, Mark continues to have hardly anything 
positive to say about the Twelve, except that they prepare the Passover and cel- 
ebrate it with Jesus (1412-25). When an anonymous woman anoints Jesus’ body 
for burial, Mark most likely implicates some of the Twelve for rebuking her.!?! 
Moreover, when Jesus predicts that the Twelve will desert him, for a second 
time Peter tries to play the role of teacher rather than disciple, correcting Jesus’ 
prediction (14:27-31; cf. 8:32). Jesus’ arrest is precipitated not only by Judas’ 
betrayal but also by Peter, James and John's failure to keep watch in Gethsemane 
(14:32-42). Finally, when Jesus is arrested the Twelve flee without offering resis- 
tance or demonstrating loyalty to their teacher (14:43-50; pace 14:31). At 14:47, 
the contrast with an unnamed bystander— not to be identified as one of the 
Twelve!22—“who drew his sword and struck the slave of the high priest, cut- 
ting off his ear" implicitly criticizes those who had earlier promised to stand by 
Jesus (14:31). 

It merits reiterating that after the Twelve return from their mission (6:30), 
they show no indication of advancing and, on the contrary, numerous signs of 
regressing as Jesus’ followers.!?3 Although until 14:50 they meet the necessary 
criterion of being “with” Jesus (cf. ἵνα ὦσιν peT αὐτοῦ, 3:14), they never exemplify 


119 Asmentioned above about the anonymous exorcist, Jesus rejects that “following” (ἀκολου- 
θέω, 9:38b) them was a valid reason for hindering this man, who had cast out demons in 
Jesus’ name (9:38-41). Likewise, Peter's statement that “we have left everything and fol- 
lowed you!” (10:28) notably does not explicitly bespeak their embracing Jesus, or their 
own, suffering. 

120 Mark 1333b. Unlike in 13:9-13, where Jesus addresses four disciples, at the end of the 
eschatological discourse Jesus addresses all of them (8 δὲ ὑμῖν λέγω πᾶσιν λέγω, γρηγορεῖτε, 
13:37). Notably, Jesus warns them to keep watch (cf. 13:32-37), yet without assurance that 
they shall all endure to participate in a context like that foreseen in 13:9-13. 

121 See the discussion above of Mark 14:3-9. Although Mark does not explicitly name the 
Twelve in this context, the evangelist offers no other characters who plausibly would have 
filled this role. 

122 On this point see the discussion of Mark 14:47 above. 

123 As noted above, this has already begun in 4:35-41; cf. 6:45-52; 814-21. 
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adherence to the additional stipulation, introduced in 8:34, of a readiness to 
suffer as he did.!?* Subsequent to Peter's denials of Jesus (14:66-72), none of the 
Twelve reenters Mark's narrative. Performing the tasks that the Twelve "should" 
have been doing are instead Simon of Cyrene carrying Jesus’ cross (15:20b-24; 
cf. 8:34), a Roman centurion hailing Jesus as God's suffering Son (15:39), and 
three women visiting the empty tomb and receiving the announcement ofthe 
resurrection (16:1-8). 


4 Conclusion: Negative Portrayals of the Twelve and Positive Portrayals 

of Other Characters in Mark as Both Encouragement and Warning 
The preceding observations support J.D. Kingsbury's conclusion that by the end 
of Mark the Twelve, and especially Peter, have committed apostasy.'?5 Yet in 
regard to Mark's sudden and enigmatic ending (16:7-8), scholars continue to 
debate what can be inferred about the fate of the remaining apostles. I do not 
adopt the common view that in Mark the Eleven’s future reconciliation with 
Jesus was inevitable. In favor of such an interpretation Kingsbury writes: 


First, the reader should project that Jesus, in appearing to the disciples, 
reconciles them to himself. ... Second, the reader should project that the 
disciples, in seeing Jesus, at last comprehended who he is and what he was 
about. ... Third, the reader should project that the disciples, in seeing Jesus 
and comprehending who he is and what he is about, also comprehended 
that the essence of discipleship is servanthood.126 


124 The one (qualified) exception to this has been discussed above. James and John express 
willingness to suffer for Jesus (10:35-40), although in the passion narrative they, like the 
rest of the disciples, fall away. 

125 Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 111-112 at 112: "The end result of the disciples’ incomprehen- 
sion is apostasy, or defection. ... With the betrayal, abandonment, and denial of Jesus, the 
disciples have severed their bonds of loyalty to him.” See further the discussion above of 
the verb σκανδαλίζω in Mark 4:17 (cf. 14:27, 29) and Tannehill, “The Disciples in Mark: The 
Function of a Narrative Role.” Like Kingsbury, Tannehill argues that although the Twelve 
negatively exemplify discipleship, they will again be reconciled to Jesus. But unlike Kings- 
bury, Tannehill argues that they have not committed apostasy. Such conclusions stand 
in contrast to Knut Backhaus, “‘Dort werdet ihr Ihn sehen’ (Mk 16, 7): Die redaktionelle 
Schlußnotiz des zweiten Evangeliums als dessen christologische Summe,’ TGL 76 (1986): 
277—294 at 292 (cf. 284-285), who argues that in 16:7 the Eleven still remain “die quali- 
fizierten Zeugen heilsgeschichtler Kontinuität.” 

126 Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 113-114. Similarly, Schottroff, “Mary Magdalene and the 
Women at Jesus’ Tomb,” 187 (cf. 188-189), infers that “Mark presupposes that its read- 
ers and hearers know that the women ultimately have carried out the order, that Jesus 
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What Mark predicts is that the Twelve will “see” Jesus in Galilee, not what will 
transpire there (14:28; 16:7). Moreover, 13:9-13a assumes that four of the Twelve 
will suffer after the resurrection. On this basis, we may infer that at least four of 
the remaining Eleven (Peter, James, John and Andrew) are at some point to be 
restored to their earlier vocation of preaching the good news.!2” Perhaps one 
might also take Peter's crying subsequent to denying Jesus (14:72c) as a sign of 
repentance.!28 

In any case, it does not stand to reason, as Kingsbury argues, that the evange- 
list invites his readers to “project that Jesus ... reconciles [the disciples] to him- 
self" because such a (Johannine???) notion of discipleship is foreign to Mark. 
On the contrary, Mark consistently presents discipleship as a choice in response 
to Jesus’ initiative.!°° After 8:31-38, it becomes a decision to follow Jesus the suf- 
fering Messiah and also entails a readiness to suffer like Jesus. Although time 
and again the Twelve's failures disappoint the Markan Jesus, he never compels 
their loyalty. 

With regard to the points anticipated in 16:7 (Jesus’ future appearance to 
the Eleven in Galilee; cf. 14:28) and 13:9-13a (four disciples as persecuted mis- 
sionaries), Mark never specifies that the future (re)habilitation of four disciples 
was the direct result of three women’s visit to the empty tomb, since in Mark 
16:8 (pace Matt 28:8-11a) the women do not relate the message of the resurrec- 
tion.13! Kingsbury therefore offers a post hoc ergo propter hoc reading of Mark's 
narrative, connecting occurrences whose interrelated causality the evangelist 


appeared to the disciples in Galilee, and that he commissioned them anew with spread- 
ing the message (see 1330)" 

127 Cf Kingsbury, Conflict in Mark, 117. Against Kelber, Mark’s Story of Jesus, 86-87, whose 
reconstruction of Mark's supposed Galilean community in contrast to the Jerusalem 
church does not adequately account for this point. 

128 So Collins, Mark, 710 (on 14:72): "In both passages [14:37-41a, 66-72], Peter is a negative 
example, but one that encourages others to try to do better than he was able to do on that 
occasion. The portrayal of Peter weeping suggests that he also will try to do better in the 
future." For a contrary interpretation, see Gundry, Mark, 922. 

129 See, e.g., John 6:44; 12:32. 

130 Cf. Tannehill, “Gospel of Mark as Narrative Christology,’ 83-84 at 84: “Restoration of 
faithful discipleship is opened to the reader as gracious possibility but it is not narrated as 
accomplished fact." 

131 One the one hand, D.R. Catchpole, “Fearful Silence of the Women at the Tomb,” 5 notes 
correctly that “one can safely say that [Mark] 16.7 makes no provision for all these occur- 
rences [1.6., in Mark 13:9-12; cf. pp. 4-5] before Jesus is seen." But what Catchpole, among 
others, does not grasp is that Mark does not stipulate a direct causal relationship between 
these two anticipated points in the future. 
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never specifies. Indeed, Mark's ambiguity about how these narratologically 
anticipated events were to transpire may have been deliberate, challenging his 
audience by way of analogy to ponder how wayward disciples could find recon- 
ciliation by showing their readiness to suffer as Jesus' followers. 

Against Kingsbury, there is no reason to project an automatic conscription 
of the Eleven after 16:8. Instead, Mark 14:28 and 16:7 suggest a last opportunity 
for them to repent. Such an invitation culminating at Mark's chosen ending!?? 
to his narrative functions on two levels. On the one hand, it allows for the 
Eleven to achieve what they failed to do within Mark's narrative. On the other 
hand, it offers by way of analogy both a warning and an encouragement to the 
Markan community to examine their readiness to suffer as Jesus’ followers.!33 
The argument runs in the direction from the Twelve to the later disciples: if the 
Twelve could fail, so also can members of Mark's community. And if the Twelve 
enjoyed the opportunity to repent, so do Jesus' followers decades later as well, 
provided that they do so prior to the imminently anticipated parousia.!3* 

As a consequence, I concur with aspects of E. Best's suggestion that 


[m]any of Mark's readers may have already failed through public or pri- 
vate persecution or through other causes; the failure of the historical dis- 
ciples followed by their eventual forgiveness and known success as mis- 
sionaries (e.g. Peter) would then be a source of great encouragement.!?5 


I do not agree, however, with Best's characterization of Mark as first and fore- 
most offering "pastoral counseling."?6 Yet as Best correctly observes, such 


132 Cf Tyson, “Blindness of the Disciples in Mark,” 268. 

133 Cf. above on du Toit, Der abwesende Herr, 212 that Mark 13:13b offers a warning to the 
community. 

134 C. Breytenbach, Nachfolge und Zukunftserwartung nach Markus (ATANT τι; Zürich: The- 
ologischer Verlag, 1984) is particularly helpful in calling attention to future expectation 
as motivation for pursuing faithful discipleship in Mark, although one could question 
Breytenbach's argument (p. 336) that the disciples are not negative characters. 

135 Best, Following Jesus, 12. See further Tolbert, Sowing the Gospel, 295-299 at 298-299 
(emphasis original): “The problem posed ... through the unfulfilled expectations raised by 
the named women is, If these followers will not go and tell, who will? In the end, Mark's 
Gospel purposely leaves each reader or hearer with the urgent and disturbing question: ... 
Will J go and tell?" 

136 Best, Following Jesus, 12. Cf. S. Miller, "They Said Nothing to Anyone,” 77; Lincoln, “Promise 
and the Failure: Mark 16:7, 8,” 297-298 at 297: “For the actual readers [of Mark] the 
[Gospel's] ending ... is encouragement to persevere despite failure and disobedience. This 
sort of ending is pastoral ..." 
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encouragement, or "counseling," can indeed uplift the faithful. I part company 
with Best when making the corollary observation that such encouragement 
likewise warns that Jesus' later followers could likewise fall short, as was the case 
for the Eleven in the passion narrative, as well as elsewhere in Mark. Such a 
warning is underscored in 8:35-38 by the severity of either "saving" (σῴζω) or 
“losing” (ἀπόλλυμι) one's life (ψυχή), depending on whether one is prepared to 
suffer as Jesus' follower (cf. 8:34). Thus, although Best makes a strong argument 
that Mark teaches about following Jesus "through the many failures of the 
disciples,"?7 Best fails to grasp that such encouragement also carries a warning 
with potentially polemical connotations if it is not heeded. 

This essay offers a way forward beyond the false dichotomies of construing 
Markas either hortatory or polemical, christological or anti-heretical, that have 
characterized much of Markan scholarship in the last four decades.!? In Mark, 
a readiness to suffer as Jesus' follower offers an indispensable confirmation of 
a committed disciple's standing. Depending on one's response, this offer can 
present both a promise to those who endure and a warning to others who may 
consider Jesus' experience of suffering to be incidental to their own calling as 
disciples.!39 


137 Best, Following Jesus, 12. Similarly K.-G. Reploh, Markus—Lehrer der Gemeinde: Eine redak- 
tionsgeschichtliche Studie zu den Jüngerperikopen des Markus-Evangeliums (SBM 9; Stutt- 
gart: Kath. Bibelwerk, 1969), esp. 228-231. 

138 That is, including and subsequent to Weeden's and Martin's abortive attempts to charac- 
terize Mark's opponents. 

139 With Tannehill, “Gospel of Mark as Narrative Christology,” 84: “The situation with which 
the Gospel ends is relevant to the author's audience. It is the situation between failure and 
possibility, a possibility not yet understood and believed ... [M]any of those to whom the 
Gospel speaks still stand between failure and unrealized possibility.’ 


The Characteristics of the 
Greek of St. Mark's Gospel 


James W. Voelz 


I Introduction 


It is an honor to present this essay to J. Keith Elliott, who has had an abid- 
ing interest in the Second Gospel. But I begin this contribution with textual 
criticism, a subject even dearer to Keith's heart than is the Gospel of Mark. 
In commencing to write on the Greek of Mark, one needs to proceed to the 
"elementary" task of setting the text to be read, so that linguistic analysis can 
proceed. In so doing, one discovers that the basis upon which we engage in 
such a task is quite shoddy, indeed. The often ignored, if not unrecognized 
resource edited by Reuben Swanson, New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Variant 
Readings Arranged in Horizontal Lines Against Codex Vaticanus: Mark! reveals 
that our standard Nestle/Aland resources, which provide general access to the 
manuscript (= mss.) evidence? give a hopelessly incomplete picture of what 
readings actually exist. Especially culpable is the handbook Novum Testamen- 
tum Graece, the standard tool for almost all NT interpreters, which simply does 
not record literally thousands of variants, very many of which are quite signifi- 
cant, to say the least. Several examples of no little interest from early chapters 
of Mark are: 


1 Sheffield Academic Press: Sheffield, England, 1995. At the time of the writing of this essay, 
similar volumes have been produced for all four gospels, Acts, Romans, 1Corinthians, and 
Galatians. 

2 These resources also provide data on versional and patristic evidence, which Swanson does 
not. 

3 28th revised edition, edited by Barbara and Kurt Aland, Joahnnes Karavidopoulos, Carlo M. 
Martini, Bruce M. Metzger: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1993. 
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Text Location Reading unrecorded Major attestation 

r4 before ἐγένετο καί NW 

1:34 λαλεῖν τὰ δαιμόνια τὰ δαιμόνια λαλεῖν B (D) (6) 

6:31 ἀναπαύσασθε ἀναπαύεσθε RDLWOTTM f !f 1828 
33 565* 


This fact raises in the most elementary way the issue of what evidence we 
actually have for determining the characteristics of Mark's Greek. The problem 
we have is that the issue is circular: to know an author's linguistic usage, one 
must have a text to read, but one determines that text by choosing manuscript 
(= ms.) readings based, to a significant extent, on their conformity to/support 
for an individual author's linguistic usage. 


II Determining an Author's Linguistic Usage: Basic Considerations 


To address this difficulty of the circular nature of the solution to the issue 
of authorial style (and textual criticism), the following "spiral" procedure is 
suggested: 


— Ageneral understanding of an author's linguistic usage is achieved by exam- 
ining characteristics present in readings supported by virtually all mss. and 
so-called "text types." 

— Against this background, the tendencies of individual mss. can be more fully 
understood and evaluated. 

— With a general understanding of an author's usage and of ms. tendencies in 
hand, individual disputed readings can be evaluated to establish a text. 


4 The latest synopsis (K. Aland, ed., Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, Locis Parallelis evange- 
liorum apocryphorum et partum adhibitis [15th ed., 3rd rev. expanded with papyri 101-11; 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2001]) provides a step forward over both its predeces- 
sor and the NA?’ hand edition, but it, too, has serious deficiencies. For example, it records 
no extant variants to the contextually difficult construction μικρότερον ὄν in the Parable of 
the Mustard Seed in 4:31, though a wide range of MSS read the nominative masculine singu- 
lar form μικρότερος in place of the neuter, while an even wider range omits ὄν altogether and 
includes εστίν at some location. See also its failure to record the reading εἶπον in 16:8, read by 
all MSS except D! 
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— The text so established can then augment the general and preliminary 
understanding of the author's style to reach a fuller understanding of it. 


If this procedure is applied, one finds the following results for the first step, 
which is within the purview and scope of this contribution. 


III Characteristics of Mark's Linguistic Usage? 


Mark's gospel is written in κοινή Greek, but a κοινή which has both Semitic 
and Atticistic Reaction characteristics woven through it.9 Features of κοινή 
predominate, while Hebrew/Aramaic and classical Greek features make their 
presence felt. Specifically, when the Greek of the Second Gospel is analyzed 
on the basis of the readings of most mss., with representation of most or 
all generally acknowledged “text-types,” the following characteristics can be 
recognized. 


A Global Characteristics? 
1 Prominent Characteristics (20 or More Occurrences) 
a Kai, Both to Introduce Units/Pericopes and within Such Units 


The heavy use of xaí as the basic conjunction throughout the gospel is easily 
recognized as Marcan. It may be a Semitism or simply characteristic of an oral 
milieu. See 3:1-27, 5:35-41, 81-13, 14:32-41 (also 12:1-5, 14:53—72, 161-8). 


5 Alandmark treatment of Marcan linguistic usage is that of C.H. Turner, which appeared as a 
series of papers on “Marcan Usage" in JTS xxv-xxix (1924-1928) and republished as “Marcan 
Usage: Notes, Critical and Exegetical on the Second Gospel” in The Language and Style of 
the Gospel of Mark, An Edition of C.H. Turner's ‘Notes on Marcan Usage’ Together with Other 
Comparable Studies, ed. J.K. Elliott (Leiden: Brill, 1993). Contained within this valuable volume 
are further comments by George Kilpatrick, Elliott, and Nigel Turner, which expand upon 
Turner's work. It must be noted that both Turner and they generally assume various text 
critical results in their analyses, e.g., understanding ὅτι interrogative as typical of Marcan 
usage (Turner, “Marcan Usage,’ 63-65), when it is, in fact, typical only of B. Note that our 
examination focuses upon Mark's Gospel and does not try to understand its Greek essentially 
in comparison to Matthew and Luke, as does Turner, who has as the purpose of his study "the 
examination ofthe history ofthe text and of the Synoptic Problem" (82). 

6 Seeespecially J.K. Elliott, ed., The Language and Style ofthe Gospel of Mark, and F.C. Maloney, 
Semitic Interference in Marcan Syntax (Chico, CA: SBL, 1981). For more general considerations, 
see J.W. Voelz, "The Language of the New Testament, in ANRW Part 2, Vol. 25/2, ed. W. Haase 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 1984), 931-964. 

7 These characteristics are found throughout Mark's Gospel. 
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b Present Tense Forms to Convey Past Events, Often Beginning 
Narrative Units/Pericopes 


See 3:20: καὶ ἔρχεται/ ἔρχονται εἰς οἶκον: καὶ συνέρχεται πάλιν [ὁ] ὄχλος ...8 (also 1:40, 
4:35-38, 5:38-41, 111-3, 12:13, 1510-17, 15:21--24). 


c Imperfect Tense Forms in Basic Narrative, Often Concluding a 
Unit/Pericope? 

See 14:31: ὡσαύτως δὲ καὶ πάντες ἔλεγον (also 1:45b, 4:33-34, 9:30—32, 10:16, 10:46— 

48, 10:52, 15:29-32).10 


d Verb-Subject (V-S) Word Order! 
See 12:18: καὶ ἔρχονται Σαδδουκαῖοι πρὸς αὐτόν ... (also 1:23, 1:25, 1:28, 3:20, 8:27, 9:2, 
9:7, 10:35, 13:12, 14:1, 15:2—3). 


e Object-Verb (O-V) Word Order 
It has properly been observed that a characteristic of Mark's Greek usage is 
the placement of the verb at the end of the clause.” In fact, while this may 


8 Various MSS have slight permutations from what is shown in each example given in 
this section. In 3:20, e.g., several have plurals for the second verb (συνέρχεται), while the 
Majority has the simple form ἔρχεται rather than the compound. D has a compound for 
the first verb. Such variations will not, generally, be noted in future entries. 

9 Turner (“Marcan Usage,” 92) sees Mark's use of imperfect forms as “little if at all, removed 
from his use of the aorist,” but he does not consider the placement or the pattern of their 
usage. 

10 It may be noted that ἄρχομαι + present infinitive (26 times) and ἦν + present participle 
augment this usage. See, e.g., 1:45a and 10:47 for the former and 1:22 and 9:4 for the latter. 
Cf. Turner, “Marcan Usage," 90-95, and G.D. Kilpatrick, "Some Notes on Marcan Usage,” 
in The Language and Style of the Gospel of Mark, An Edition of C.H. Turner ‘Notes on 
Marcan Usage' Together with Other Comparable Studies, ed. J.K. Elliott (Leiden: Brill, 1993), 
173-174. 

11 Semitic V-S, rather than more typically Greek S-V, word order characterizes most of Mark. 
It remains prominent even as S-V word order asserts its presence in the latter portion of 
the gospel (cf. B 1 b, below). Cf. J. Keith Elliott (“Additional Notes,” in The Language and 
Style of the Gospel of Mark, 144), who asserts that “... Mark has a dominant word order. Its 
main characteristics are simple: first the verb, followed by subject, next the object and 
finally the rest of the predicate" No author in the Elliott volume, however, recognizes the 
marked increase of S-V word order later in the book. 

12 See Turner, “Marcan Usage,” 126-130. Turner is correct (129) that this is not Mark's normal 
usage but that the number of instances is “not inconsiderable in number,’ but his judg- 
ment (130) that putting the verb last is a Latinism deriving from Mark's time in Rome and 
"fundamentally alien to the Greek language" (120) is questionable. 
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be characteristic, more significant is the frequent placement of objects before 
their verbs in a clause, which placement often (but by no means always) results 
in verbs concluding clauses. This Marcan tendency is especially prevalent in 
subordinate clauses.!3 See 3:27b: ... ἐὰν μὴ πρῶτον τὸν ἰσχυρὸν δήσγ, καὶ τότε τὴν 
οἰκίαν αὐτοῦ διαρπάσει/ διαρπάσῃ (also 5:3, 6:8, 7:26, 819, 12:13, 12:44 [subordinate 
clauses], and 11:3, 13:6, 14:65 [main clauses]). Striking is the “sandwiching” of 
an object after a participle and before the main verb. A clear example is 15:1: 
δήσαντες τὸν Ἰησοῦν ἀπήνεγκαν |ἀπήγαγον (also 15:46). 


f Asyndeton (Especially in Discourse)'^ 

See 14:8: ὃ ἔσχεν | αὕτη ] ἐποίησεν: προέλαβεν μυρίσαι τὸ σῶμά μου εἰς τὸν ἐνταφιασμόν 
(also 1:24, 2:8b—9, 8:1, 817-48, 9:43b, 9:45b, 9:47b, 10:28, 12140, 12150, 12160, 
1217b). 


g Genitive Absolute Constructions 
See 14:17: καὶ ὀψίας γενομένης ἔρχεται μετὰ τῶν δώδεκα (also 1:32, 4:35, 5:21, 6:21-22, 
8:1, 10:17, 11:12, 13:3, 14:22, 14:66). 


h Ὅτι Recitative 

See 5:35: ἔτι αὐτοῦ λαλοῦντος ἔρχονται ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀρχισυναγώγου λέγοντες (αὐτῷ) ὅτι 
ἡ θυγάτηρ σου ἀπέθανεν: (also 1:37, 2:12, 3:11, 6:18, 6:35, 10:33, 13:6, 14:14, 14:27, 14:58, 
14:72). 


i "Iva to Introduce Object Clauses 

Κοινή Greek expanded the use of ἵνα to include many functions previously 
handled by the infinitive or ὅπως. Mark uses it often to introduce the object of 
verbs of desiring, commanding, exhorting, asking, etc.! See 10:48: καὶ ἐπετίμων 
αὐτῷ πολλοὶ ἵνα σιωπήσῃ (also 3:9, 5:10, 6:12, 7:26, 9:9, 9:30, 10:35, 11:16, 13:18, 13:34, 
14:35). 


13 Turner recognizes (“Marcan Usage,” 127-129) that O-V word order may not place the verb 
last, but he does not comment on frequency in dependent or independent clauses. 

14 Cf. Turner, “Marcan Usage,” 74-78, who does not distinguish between narrative and dis- 
course on this point. He also believes that this corresponds to Mark’s “rough, unliterary 
style" (78), a conclusion which is not supported by the evidence (see sections IV and V, 
below). 

15 Cf. Turner, "Marcan Usage,’ 68-74. Turner notes (73) that only several verbs are used to 
introduce such clauses besides λέγω. 

16 See the extensive discussion by Turner (“Marcan Usage,” 130-133). He attributes this 
encroachment upon the function of the infinitive to Latin influence (cf. rogo ut ...) on 
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j Redundant λέγων Introducing Direct Discourse! 
See 5:23: καὶ παρακαλεῖ αὐτὸν πολλὰ λέγων ὅτι τὸ θυγάτριόν µου ἐσχάτως ἔχει … 
(also 1:7, 1:24, 6:25, 8:15, 8:27, 9:11, 10:49, 11:31, 12:26, 14:60, 15:4). 


k Improper Use of the Moveable v 

On verb forms, Mark frequently includes a moveable v, classically used to 
prevent hiatus, when a consonant follows and no hiatus would occur with its 
omission. See 12:13: καὶ ἀποστέλλουσιν πρὸς αὐτόν τινας τῶν Φαρισαίων καὶ τῶν 
Ἡρῳδιανῶν ἵνα αὐτὸν ἀγρεύσωσιν λόγῳ (also 1:34, 2:13, 2:25, 5:6, 5:24, 9:21, 10:33, 
10:50, 10:52, 14:47, 15:15). 


2 Distinctive Characteristics (10-20 Occurrences) 

a Nominative Predicate Position Participles Following the Main Verb 
An evidence of literary Greek, Mark quite often places a nominative case 
participle in predicate position after the main verb ofa clause (and not simply 
to create a periphrastic structure with ἦν). Only a few of these convey attendant 
circumstance. See 7:12: οὐχέτι ἀφίετε αὐτὸν οὐδὲν ποιῆσαι τῷ πατρὶ (αὐτοῦ) ἢ τῇ 
μητρί (αὐτοῦ), ἀκυροῦντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ ... (also 1:5, 6:6, 7:3, 9:22, 10:2, 12:24, 
13:11, 14:39, 15:24). 


b Redundant Participles of Motion!? 

See 10:1: Kai ἐκεῖθεν/ Κἀκεῖθεν ἀναστὰς ἔρχεται εἰς τὰ ὅρια τῆς Ἰουδαίας ... The verbs 
ανίστηµι (6), ἀπέρχομαι (2) and ἔρχομαι (4 clear cases) are so used, though ἐγείρω 
and πορεύομαι are not. 


c Táp Used to Introduce an Aside 
Mark has a number of uses of γάρ which are virtual asides and which could 
be rendered in idiomatic American English with “You know, ... 15 See 5:42: καὶ 


Western/European Greek (132). This encroachment upon the infinitive has continued into 
Modern Greek, in which va + the subjunctive has virtually driven the infinitive out of 
existence (see Albert Thumb, Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular: Grammar, Texts, 
Glossary, trans. S. Angus from the 2nd improved German edition; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1912), 116, and especially C.C. Caragounis, The Development of Greek and the New Testa- 
ment: Morphology, Syntax, Phonology, and Textual Transmission (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
2004), 169-174. 

17 This mimics Semitic usage. 

18  Cf.N. Turner, “The Style of Mark,” 231. 

19 This use ofy&p is a subset of what Turner has observed as Mark's penchant for “parenthet- 
ical clauses" (“Marcan Usage,” 23-35). 
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εὐθὺς/εὐθέως ἀνέστη τὸ κοράσιον καὶ περιεπάτει: ἦν γὰρ (ὡς[εί])ἐτῶν δώδεκα (also 
116, 2:15, 7:3, 0:68, 11188, 15:10, 16:4). 


d Awkward Constructions 

Mark has a great number of constructions which are awkward, compared to 
normal Greek syntax.2° Anacoluthon may be present. Normally, numerous 
variants occur in these locations, as evidenced by the following clear example 
at 6:2 (following xai τίς ἢ σοφία ἡ δοθεῖσα): 


B τούτῳ, καὶ αἱ δυνάμεις τοιαῦται διὰ τῶν χειρῶν αὐτοῦ γείνόμεναι; 
D αὐτῷ ἵνα καὶ δυνάμεις τοιαῦται διὰ τῶν χειρῶν αὐτοῦ γείνωνται. 
M αὐτῷ καὶ δυνάμεις τοιαῦται διὰ τῶν χειρῶν αὐτοῦ γίνονται. 


See also 2:21, 3:29, 6:8-9, 7:19, 8:24, 1113, 13:19. 


3 Infrequent but Noticeable Characteristics (5-10 Occurrences) 

a αὐτός in the Nominative Case as a Personal Pronoun (= “He, She, It”) 
See 14:15: καὶ αὐτὸς ὑμῖν δείξει ἀνάγαιον μέγα ἐστρωμένον ἕτοιμον (also 1:8, 4:38, 
6:47, 8:29, 14:15). 


b Indicative Mood Verb Forms Following Conjunctions with dv 
Especially in generalized contexts in past time, Mark uses a conjunction which 
normally requires the subjunctive (e.g., ὅταν, ὅπου ἄν, followed by a verb in the 
indicative mood)?! See 3:11: καὶ τὰ πνεύματα τὰ ἀκάθαρτα, ὅταν αὐτὸν ἐϑεώρουν, 
προσέπιπτον αὐτῷ (also 6:56a, 11:19, 11:25, 14:2). 


c iva + Subjunctive Used as an Imperative 

Mark evidences the xotw tendency to use iva + a verb in the subjunctive mood 
as an independent clause conveying a command. See 14:49: ἀλλ’ ἵνα πληρωθῶσιν 
αἱ γραφαί (also 2:10, 5:23). 


d “Trailer” Constructions 

Mark displays a noticeable tendency to add appositional nouns and adjectives 
separated from the constructions which they modify. Often these are awkward 
(see 2 d, above) and occasion many variants. See 12:44: αὕτη δὲ ἐκτῆς ὑστερήσεως 
αὐτῆς πάντα ὅσα εἶχεν ἔβαλεν ὅλον τὸν βίον αὐτῆς (also 2:21, 8:8, 14:18, 15:41). 


20 Cf. Turner’s discussion of “parenthetical clauses" (“Marcan Usage,’ 23-35). 
21  Thisis characteristic of less formal κοινή. 
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e Words and Constructions Notable by Their Absence 

A number of common words, as well as constructions common in the other 
Gospels or in Greek generally are not in frequent evidence in Mark. These are 
noteworthy by their relative absence: 


i Ἰδού in Narrative to Focus Attention?? 
No generally attested case occurs. The occurrence in 5:22 is not attested by B 
and its allies, by D or by @. 


ii Πορεύομαι Alone (Not in Compounds) 
This common verb has no generally attested occurrences. 


iii Ἐν + Dative = Dative of Means?? 

While 7 such constructions occur in dialogue by Semitic speakers, only one 
instance (not supported by D W A f13 and several others), occurs in narrative 
or Markan description, viz., at 14:1. 


B Restricted Distribution Characteristics?^ 
1 Prominent Characteristics (20 or More Occurrences) 
a εὐθύς/εὐθέως Adverbially 


Mark's extensive use of εὐθύς/εὐθέως as an adverb is an obvious and idiosyn- 
cratic characteristic of the Second Gospel. In most cases εὐθύς and εὐθέως are 
variants of one another, but in a number of cases, εὐθύς is lacking where εὐθέως 
generally appears (see, e.g., 1:31, 2:2, 5:13, 5:36, 7:35). The reverse is true only in 
1:23 and 1:28. Noteworthy is the frequent appearance of this adverb in the first 
seven chapters, and its relative infrequency in chapters 8-16 (it is lacking com- 
pletely between 11:3 and 14:43).?5 


b Subject-Verb (S-V) Word Order 

In chapter 9-15 especially, plus selected sections of chapters 5, 6, and 7, stan- 
dard Greek S-V word order is much in evidence. It is especially frequent in 
stories/pericopes put in a Hellenistic setting, though it is found in very Semitic 


22 Cf. Turner, "Marcan Usage," 81. 

23 Cf. Turner, “The Style of Mark,” 227. 

24 These characteristics are found in only a portion of Mark's Gospel. 

25 A exhaustive study of the distribution and use of this vocable in Mark is contained in 
the PhD dissertation of D.E. Paavola, entitled "Straight Away: The Meaning and Literary 
Function of εὐθύς/εὐθέως in the Gospel of Mark" (Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, MO, 
2003). 
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settings, as well. See 15:16: οἱ δὲ στρατιῶται ἀπήγαγον αὐτὸν ἔσω τῆς αὐλῆς/εἰς τὴν 
ava ἦν (also 5:1-20, 6:14-29, 7:24-30, 12:19-23, 14:53-65, 15:6—15, as well as 12:35- 
37, 12:41-44). 


c Aé in Conversational Interchange and Several Other Contexts 

Not nearly as frequent early in Mark, δέ is used extensively later, especially in 
chapters 9-15 (with instances in chapters 5, 6, and 7). In these places it either 
indicates a change of speaker in conversations, introduces the immediate reac- 
tion of a character to a plot development, or sets off a unit of narrative or 
discourse (or a sub-section thereof).?6 Examples of each type, respectively, are 
seen at 9:21—23: Ὁ δὲ εἶπεν ... βοήθησον ἡμῖν σπλαγχνισθεὶς ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς. ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς 
εἶπεν αὐτῷ ... (also 6:24, 9:28—29, 10:36-39, 14:68-71, 15:9-14); at 14:52: Ὁ δὲ xata- 
λιπὼν τὴν σινδόνα γυμνὸς ἔφυγεν/ἔφυγεν γυμνός (also 14:11, 14:46-47, 14:64, 15136, 
15:44); and at 14:55: Οἱ δὲ ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ ὅλον τὸ συνέδριον ἐζήτουν κατὰ τοῦ Ἰησοῦ 
μαρτυρίαν ... (also 13:7-37, 14:1, 14:44, 15:6—7, 15:25).27 


2 Distinctive Characteristics (10-20 Occurrences) 

a Redundant ἀποκριϑείς 

After the middle of chapter 8, ἀποκρίνομαι occurs somewhat frequently, with 
distinctive uses of the aorist passive participle in a way which is redundant to 
another verb of speaking. See 11:22: καὶ ἀποκριθεὶς ὁ Ἰησοῦς λέγει/εῖπεν αὐτοῖς. 
ἔχετε πίστιν θεοῦ ... (also 6:37, 8:29, 9:5, 9:19, 10:51, 14:48, 15:12). 


b Hyperbaton 

In chapter 3 and in chapters 8-16, Mark can be seen to "split" nouns from 
adjectives or pronouns which either modify or are dependent upon them. 
This is characteristic of more formal Greek. See 12:43 ἢ χήρα αὕτη ἡ πτωχὴ 
πλεῖον πάντων ἔβαλεν/βέβληκεν τῶν βαλλόντων (also 3:1, 3:28, 8:5, 10:18, 10:47, 14:63, 
16:6).28 


c Participle Strings 
From the middle of chapter 5 onward, Mark has a distinct tendency to string 
together two or three (or more) predicate position participles in the nominative 


26 Cf. the parallel analysis by Kilpatrick, “Notes on Marcan Usage,” 181-182. 

27 It may be noted that the presence of δέ facilitates S-V word order (see b. immediately 
above, as well as the three examples here given). 

28 Often Matthew and Luke do not exhibit this tendency. See, e.g., the parallels to Mark 12:43 
and 8:5, in loc. 
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or genitive case, to introduce a scene or character2? Many are juxtaposed 
in asyndeton. See 5:33: ἡ δὲ γυνὴ φοβηθεῖσα καὶ τρέμουσα, εἰδυῖα ὃ γέγονεν (ἐπ) 
αὐτῇ ἦλθεν ... (also 5:25-27 [seven participles!], 6:22, 10:50, 12:28, 14:3, 14:67, 
15:36). 


3 Infrequent but Noticeable Characteristics (5-10 Occurrences) 
a 'E&v as Alternative to &v in General Clauses 
It is noticeable that from chapter 6 onward, Mark uses ἐάν in generalized 


clauses, not only as a contraction of ei + ἄν.50 See 13:1: ἀλλ᾽ ὃ ἐὰν δοθῇ ὑμῖν ἐν 
ἐκείνῃ τῇ ὥρᾳ τοῦτο λαλεῖτε (also 6:22, 6:23, 7:11, 14:9)?! 


b Genitive Absolute Not "Absolute" 

In chapter 5 and after chapter 8, Mark sometimes uses a genitive absolute 
whose subject is a major factor in the main clause, i.e., the participle could have 
been in another oblique case, a construction also evidenced in classical Greek. 
See 13:1: καὶ ἐκπορευομένου αὐτοῦ ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ λέγει αὐτῷ εἷς τῶν μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ ... 
(also 5:18, 5:21, 9:9, 10:17, 13:3). 


It is not difficult to notice that that restricted distribution characteristics out- 
lined immediately above follow a fairly distinctive pattern. Most are confined 
to chapters 8-16, with representation in chapters 5 and 6 (as well as 7). In other 
words, these chapters seem to evidence slightly different linguistic character- 
istics than do the early chapters of Mark's gospel. Generally speaking, with the 
exception of the presence of redundant ἀποχριθείς, the characteristics of the 
later chapters are more Hellenic than are those of the chapters before. Espe- 
cially noteworthy as examples are S-V word order, the frequent use of δέ in 
addition to xaí, and hyperbaton. 


C A Further Characteristic: Patterning 

In addition to the main features of linguistic usage detailed above, a feature 
involving large-scale interrelationships or contextualization is also evident in 
Mark. This is the frequent tendency of Mark to pattern items in his Greek. 
Especially noteworthy is his patterning of verb tenses, specifically, his tendency 
to employ the tenses of finite verbs in the indicative mood in main clauses 


29 Cf. Turner’s analysis (“The Style of Mark,” 231). He calls this part of Mark's “mannered style" 
(231). Matthew and Luke do not exhibit this tendency. 

30 D avoids this construction. 

31  Theinstance in 3:28 is narrowly attested. 
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according to set patterns.?? It has been observed, as noted above, that Mark 
makes frequent use of present and imperfect indicative verb forms in narrative 
or description. (In direct discourse, by contrast, tenses of finite verb forms in 
the indicative mood are always “normal,” i.e., what can be expected in standard 
usage.) Largely unobserved, however, is the patterning involved in these uses. 
The following patterns/sub-patterns may be observed: 


1 Tense Pattern One 
The first pattern comprises the following: 


Aorist form to give background description of scene (sometimes omitted) 
— First principal part form(s) (present/imperfect) to set a scene and its issue 
— Aorist forms to describe deeds/actions (multiple instances possible) 


First principal part forms—usually present—to introduce discourse (multi- 
ple instances possible) 
— First principal part form(s)-usually imperfect—to conclude scene 


32 Mark’s Greek also evidences more general patterning, involving selection, not of verb 
tenses, but of vocabulary, forms, and word order. Especially noticeable is an A-A-B or 
A-B-B pattern, in which a contrasting word/form/construction stands as the first or last 
member of a sequence. See, e.g., Mark 9:45-48: 


v. 43 V-S word order v.45S-V word order v. 47 S-V word order 

v. 43 ἀπόκοψον v. 45 ἀπόκοψον v. 47 ἔκβαλε 

v. 43 κυλλὸν εἰσελθεῖν v. 45 εἰσελθεῖνχωλόν v. 47 μονοφθαλμὸν εἰσελθεῖν 
v. 43 ἀπελθεῖν v. 45 βληθῆναι v. 47 βληθῆναι 


Such a general application of patterning is detectable from the readings of the great 
range of MSS, but it is most obvious when one analyzes B (see J.W. Voelz, "The Greek of 
Codex Vaticanus in the Second Gospel and Marcan Greek," Novum Testamentum 47 (2005): 
217-218, including especially note 42). This is not unimportant, for B, along with its allies, 
is a good representation of the text of Mark's Gospel, and its characteristics can be used to 
achieve a fuller understanding of Mark's Greek (Voelz, "Greek of Vaticanus and Marcan 
Greek," 209-249, especially 242-245). Note that the patterning here described is not 
unrelated to Mark's penchant for A-B-A literary structures, the so-called “intercalation” 
arrangements (e.g., in the pericopes of the raising of Jairus's daughter and the woman 
with the issue of blood [5:21-43], the sending out of the twelve and the beheading of John 
the Baptist [6:7-31], and Peter's denial of Jesus and the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin 
[14:54-72]). 

33 E.g, Jesus uses all aorists to tell the story of the parable of the wicked tenants of the 
vineyard (121-8). See Mark 14:13b-15 for present and future indicatives, as well as for 
imperative mood forms. 
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See, e.g., Mark 1:39-45: 


- Καὶ ἦλϑεν κηρύσσων εἰς τὰς συναγωγὰς αὐτῶν ... (v. 39) = background descrip- 
tion?4 

— Καὶ ἔρχεται πρὸς αὐτὸν λεπρὸς ... (v. 40) = introduction of scene and issue 

— ... ἐκτείνας τὴν χεῖρα αὐτοῦ ἥψατο ... (v. 41) = narrative description 

- καὶ λέγει αὐτῷ ... (v. 41) = introduction to discourse?* 

— καὶ εὐθὺς ἀπῆλϑεν ἀπ’ αὐτοῦ ἡ λέπρα, καὶ ἐκαϑαρίσϑη. (v. 42) = narrative descrip- 
tion 

- καὶ ἐμβριμησάμενος αὐτῷ εὐθὺς ἐξέβαλεν αὐτὸν... (v. 43) = narrative description 

— καὶ λέγει αὐτῷ: ... (V. 44) = introduction to discourse?6 

— ὁ δὲ ἐξελθὼν ἤρξατο κηρύσσειν πολλὰ καὶ διαφημίδειν τὸν λόγον … (V. 45) = 
introduction to discourse?? 

- ἀλλ ἔξω En’ ἐρήμοις τόποις ἦν. καὶ ἤρχοντο πρὸς αὐτὸν πάντοθεν ... (v. 45) = 
conclusion of scene.?8 


See also 1:29-31, 1:32-34,3° 3:1-6,4? 6:45-52,*116:1-8,*2 as well as 8:22-26.*3 


2 Tense Pattern Two 

The second pattern is simpler than the first but is equally frequent. It comprises 
blocks oftenses in contrast to one another (aorist and first principal part [orthe 
reverse]), giving an A-B pattern. In this pattern, no distinction is made between 
narrative description and introduction to discourse. See, e.g., Mark 3:7-12: 


A: aorist: ἀνεχώρησεν ... ἠκολούθησεν/ἠκολούθησαν (v. 7), ἦλθον (v. 8), εἶπεν (v. 9), 
ἐθεράπευσεν (v. 10),44 


34 Bandits allies contain the aorist finite verb form; D and the majority of MSS do not. 

35 | W565 and several other MSS have the present participle λέγων. 

36 28 reads εἶπεν; 565 and 700 read the aorist participle εἰπὼν. 

37 This construction, equivalent to an imperfect (see note 10, above), may be seen as part of 
the conclusion of the scene, which follows directly. 

38  Bomits ἦν. 

39 This pericope contains no dialogue. 

40 The imperfect form ἐσιώπων in v. 4 seems to be used to reflect a specific aspectual 
emphasis. 

41 The pattern ends with v. 51, with v. 52 and explanatory comment by the author. 

42 Verses 2-4 introduce the scene and issue; the imperfect εἶχεν in v. 8 is the normal form to 
convey action in past time for this verb. 

43 This passage has no concluding imperfect form. 

44  WKII15; read the imperfect ἐθεράπευον. 
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B: first principal part (imperfect): προσέπιπτον / προσέπιπτεν (v. 11), ἔκραζον | 
ἔκραζεν (v. 11), ἐπετίμα (v. 12).45 


See also 1:9-13, 6:53-56, 14:43-50, 15:25-32, 15:38—41. 

A variation of this pattern places a form using the tense of the first block 
at the conclusion of the second, giving an A-B-a pattern, as it were. See Mark 
1412-17: 


A: first principal part (present): Aéyouct (v. 12), ἀποστέλλει (v.13),*9 λέγει (v.13)^7 
B: aorist: ἐξῆλθον (v. 16), ἦλθον (v. 16), εὗρον (v. 16), ἡτοίμασαν (v. 16) 
a: first principal part (present): ἔρχεται (v. 17) 


See also 4:35-41, 15:1-5, 15:33-37. 

As was noted after the discussion of individual features (III B, above), there 
is notan equal distribution of the phenomena under consideration. In general, 
Tense Pattern One occurs earlier in the book, while Tense Pattern Two and its 
variation are more frequent in the latter half of Mark. Also, it may be observed 
that, as far as literary effect is concerned, the aorist portions of these patterns 
tend to background the information, while those with first principal part forms 
(presents/imperfects) tend to foreground and highlight what they describe 


(see, e.g., 15:29-32). 


IV Mark's Greek and Literary/Classical Greek 


Finally, it must be observed that a number of Mark's linguistic features are 
congruent with those of classical (or at least standard literary) Greek authors. 
While the topic must be explored in much greater detail, the following char- 
acteristics of Mark's Greek may be noted in the Greek of Plato's Phaedo. The 
Phaedo is of no small interest because of the general parallel of subject matter 
(death ofa group leader with concomitant misunderstanding by his followers). 
We will consider four sections from the final scene ofthe death ofSocrates, indi- 
cating parallels to Mark's Greek style. 


45 1424 reads the aorist ἐπετίμησεν. 
46  Whasa different construction. 
47 D 6565 700 1071 have the present participle λέγων. 
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Scene One: Conversation about Final Plans (n5 C, D) 


ταῦτα μὲν τοίνυν προθυμησόμεθα, ἔφη, οὕτω rori: θάπτωμεν δέ oe tiva τρόπον; 
ὅπως ἄν, ἔφη, βούλησθε, ἐάνπερ γε λάβητέ µε καὶ μὴ ἐκφύγω ὑμᾶς. γελάσας δὲ 
ἅμα ἡσυχῇ καὶ πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἀποβλέψας εἶπεν: οὐ πείϑω, ὦ ἄνδρες, Κρίτωνα, ὡς ἐγώ 
εἰμι οὗτος Σωκράτης, ὁ νυνὶ διαλεγόμενος καὶ διατάττων ἕκαστον τῶν λεγοµέ- 
νων, ἀλλ’ οἴεταί µε ἐκεῖνον εἶναι [1158] ὃν ὄψεται ὀλίγον ὕστερον νεκρόν, καὶ 
ἐρωτᾷ δὴ πῶς ue ϑάπτῃ. ὅτι δὲ ἐγὼ πάλαι πολὺν λόγον πεποίημαι, ὡς, ἐπειδὰν 
πίω τὸ φάρμακον, οὐκέτι ὑμῖν παραμενῶ, ἀλλ’ οἰχήσομαι ἀπιὼν εἰς μακάρων δή 
τινας εὐδαιμονίας, ταῦτά μοι δοκῶ αὐτῷ ἄλλως λέγειν, παραμυϑούμενος ἅμα μὲν 
ὑμᾶς, ἅμα δ’ ἐμαυτόν. 


The Greek of this scene evidences the following features, which are also char- 
acteristic of the Greek of the Gospel of Mark: O-V word order with a finite 
verb (line 6 [cf. II A 1 e, above]) and with an infinitive (line 1, 7-8 [cf. II A 1 
e]),48 asyndeton in discourse (line 3 [cf. III A 1 f]), nominative predicate posi- 


tion participles following a main verb (lines 7,8 [III A 2 a]), predicate position 
participles in string (line 3 [cf. IIT B 2 c]).^? 


B 


Scene Two: Preparation for the End (n6 A, B) 


ταῦτ᾽ εἰπὼν ἐκεῖνος μὲν ἀνίστατο εἰς οἴκημά τι ὡς λουσόμενος, καὶ ὁ Κρίτων 
εἵπετο αὐτῷ, ἡμᾶς δ᾽ ἐκέλευε περιμένειν. περιεμένομεν οὖν πρὸς ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς 
διαλεγόμενοι περὶ τῶν εἰρημένων καὶ ἀνασκοποῦντες ... ἐπειδὴ [116β] δὲ ἐλού- 
σατο καὶ ἠνέχθη παρ’ αὐτὸν τὰ παιδία---δύο γὰρ αὐτῷ ὑεῖς σμικροὶ ἦσαν, εἷς δὲ 
μέγας---καὶ αἱ οἰκεῖαι γυναῖκες ἀφίκοντο ἐκεῖναι, ἐναντίον τοῦ Κρίτωνος διαλε- 
χθείς τε καὶ ἐπιστείλας ἅττα ἐβούλετο, τὰς μὲν γυναῖκας καὶ τὰ παιδία ἀπιέναι 
ἐκέλευσεν, αὐτὸς δὲ ἧκε παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς. 


The Greek ofthis scene evidences the following features, which are also charac- 
teristic of the Greek of the Gospel of Mark: imperfect indicative forms for basic 


48 
49 


Note that in each of these cases the verb terminates the clause in which it is found. 

It is also noteworthy that Plato employs ἔφη for more formal statements (a common 
reading of B and its allies from chapter 9 of Mark onward), and that line 4 contains a 
construction comprising a nominative article and two dependent nominative participles 
in apposition to a name (ὁ νυνὶ διαλεγόμενος καὶ διατάττων), which parallels a well-known 
problem in the text of Mark 1:4. Note also the non-avoidance of hiatus with δέ in lines 3 
and 6, which is also common in Mark and the gospels generally. 
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narrative?? (lines 1-2 [cf. II A 1 c]), O-V word order with a finite verb (lines 6-7 
[cf III A 1 e]), nominative predicate position participles following a main verb 
(line 3 [III A 2 a]), γάρ to introduce an aside (line 4 [cf. III A 2 c]), αὐτός in the 
nominative case as a personal pronoun (line 7 [III A 3 a]), patterning of tenses 
in blocks?! (lines 1-2, 3-6 [cf. III C1 b]) 


C Scene Three: Socrates Prepares to Take the Poison (n7B) 


καὶ ἅμα ὤρεξε τὴν κύλυκα τῷ Σωκράτει. καὶ ὃς λαβὼν καὶ μάλα ἵλεως, ὦ 
Ἐχέκρατες, οὐδὲν τρέσας οὐδὲ διαφϑείρας οὔτε τοῦ χρώματος οὔτε τοῦ προσώ- 
που, ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ εἰώθει ταυρηδὸν ὑποβλέψας πρὸς τὸν ἄνθρωπον, τί λέγεις, ἔφη, 
περὶ τοῦδε τοῦ πώματος πρὸς τὸ ἀποσπεῖσαί τινι; ἔξεστιν ἢ οὔ; τοσοῦτον, ἔφη, ὦ 
Σώκρατες, τρίβοµεν ὅσον οἰόμεθα μέτριον εἶναι πιεῖν. 


The Greek of this scene evidences the following features, which are also char- 
acteristic of the Greek of the Gospel of Mark: O-V word order with a finite verb 
(line 5 [cf. II A 1 e]) and with an infinitive (lines 5 [cf. IT A 1 e]),?? asyndeton 
in discourse (lines 3, 4 [cf. III A 1 f]), predicate position participles in string 
(lines 1-3 [cf. IIT B 2 c]). 


D Scene Four: Reaction to the Poison (n7E-n8) 


xal ἅμα ἐφαπτόμενος αὐτοῦ οὗτος ὁ δοὺς τὸ φάρμακον, διαλιπών χρόνον ἐπεσκό- 
πει τοὺς πόδας καὶ τὰ σκέλη, κἄπειτα σφόδρα πιέσας αὐτοῦ τὸν πόδα ἤρετο εἰ 
αἰσθάνοιτο, [18a] ὁ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔφη. καὶ μετὰ τοῦτο αὖθις τὰς κνήμας: καὶ ἐπανιὼν 
οὕτως ἡμῖν ἐπεδείκνυτο ὅτι ψύχοιτό τε καὶ πήγνυτο. καὶ αὐτὸς ἥπτετο καὶ εἶπεν 
ὅτι, ἐπειδὰν πρὸς τῇ καρδίᾳ γένηται αὐτῷ, τότε οἰχήσεται. 


The Greek of this scene evidences the following features, which are also char- 
acteristic of the Greek of the Gospel of Mark: xai as the basic conjunction 
(lines1-5 [cf Π A 1a]), imperfect indicative forms for basic narrative (lines 1-2, 
4 [cf. II A 1c]), ὅτι recitative (line 4 [cf. Π A 1h]), δέ to introduce the immedi- 
ate reaction ofa character to a plot development (line 3 [cf. III B 1c]), predicate 
position participles in string (line 1 [cf. III B 2 c]). 


50  Literarily, the usage in this context foregrounds the action. 
51 The verb forms patterned in blocks are bolded in this section. 
52 Note also that in each of these cases, the verb terminates the clause in which it is found. 
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It may also be noted that the description ofthe actual death of Socrates (18) 
uses verbs in the aorist tense only, even as does Mark (15:33-34, 37). 


V Conclusion 


The analysis of Mark's linguistic usage is a complex procedure, heavily impli- 
cated with text-critical decisions. When the spiral procedure recommended 
in section II, above, is applied, however, various features emerge. We need 
not summarize all of the findings described in detail above, but the following 
should be specially noted: 


A. Mark's Greek is complex. Its features change as one proceeds through the 
gospel. Especially striking is the shift that takes place around chapter 8 (antic- 
ipated in chapter 6). Characteristics appear thereafter, some of which (e.g., 
increased use of δέ, S-V word order, and hyperbaton) are more “Hellenic.” 

What is the cause of this phenomenon? Several answers may be proposed. 
On the one hand, the reason may be authorial. It may be that at this point in his 
Gospel, Mark deliberately changes his Greek. First, chapter 8 is key in almost all 
understandings of the outline of the gospel story, coming, as it does, after the 
"high point" ofJesus's public popularity (7:37), and containing the first passion 
prediction (8:31), as well as an explicit discussion of the necessity of the cross 
for both Jesus and his followers (8:34-38). Second, the move to more “normal” 
Greek from this point on is in the context of scenes involving the Sadducees 
(1218-29), the chief priest (14:53-65) and Pilate (15:1-15), all characters/people 
who would have embraced Greek ideals. 

On the other hand, the reason may be sociological. It may be that the 
latter portion of the Gospel, containing as it does more well-known scenes 
or pericopes (e.g., Jesus's trial before the procurator [15:1-15], as opposed to 
the healing of the multitudes who come from many regions [3:7-12]), was 
more popular, more frequently related, and, ultimately, more “worked over" by 
those who handed such material on. (If this is, in fact, the case, then it is not 
surprising that portions of chapter 6 display characteristics of chapters 8-16. 
The death of John the Baptist and the feeding of the 5000 could well have 
attained the status of pericopes from the Passion Narrative.) Characteristics of 
such pericopes would, then, tend to be accommodated to a more common and 
Attic-influenced Greek. 


B. It is easy to characterize Mark's Greek in general as poor, either crude or 
simple. Parallels to Plato's Greek in the Phaedo show this to be untrue. In the 
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opinion of this author, Mark’s rather “high” linguistic characteristics, especially 
in Hellenistic settings in the second half of the gospel, raise serious questions 
about any analysis which sees his Greek, and, concomitantly, his gospel writing, 
as primitive and/or unsophisticated. It suggests that Mark's gospel is a carefully 
crafted work demanding our close attention. Recent literary analysis would 
only support this view.55 


53 See, e.g., S.H. Smith, A Lion with Wings: A Narrative-Critical Approach to Mark's Gospel 
(Sheffield Academic Press, 1996) and G.W. Young, Subversive Symmetry: Exploring the 
Fantastic in Mark 6:45-56 (Leiden: Brill, 1999) See also J.W. Voelz, "The Greek of the New 
Testament and its Place within the Context of Hellenistic Greek" in C.C. Caragounis, ed., 
Greek: A Language in Evolution. Essays in Honour of Antonios N. Jannaris, Hildesheim: 
Ohlms, 2010, 177-196, which argues that the Greek of the NT generally exhibits the variety 
and sophistication ofthe full range of Hellenistic Greek. 


The Syro-Sinaitic Palimpsest and 
Ephraem Syrus in Luke 2:36-38 and 1:6 


Tjitze Baarda 


Introduction 


It was 1988 when Keith Elliott asked our attention to the much debated ques- 
tion whether Anna's age was eighty-four or more.! He made a good case for 
the second option, namely that the prophetess was indeed most likely a lady 
of “about hundred and five years old" in Luke's description. His argumentation 
was quite convincing, at least in my modest view.? However, there remain sev- 
eral commentators who, although they knew Elliott's argumentation, stayed 
with the other option that Anna had reached the respectable age of 84 years in 
the Lukan story. It is one ofthe many texts that will remain a riddle despite the 
ingenuity of the exegetes. 

It is not the goal of this short study to add to the confusion another argu- 
ment, I only wish to point to an early interpretation preserved in one of the 
two important Old Syriac witnesses that British scholars have brought to light, 
that is, the Syro-Sinaitic Palimpsest (Sy5).? This witness agrees with Elliott in 
assuming that Anna was in widowhood 84 years, but differs from his assump- 
tion that she had lived for more than hundred years. This remarkable Syriac 
text had an echo in a hymn ascribed to Ephraem. It is, therefore, my purpose 
to present and discuss here the episode of Anna in the Temple in Sy and the 
manner in which Ephraem Syrus speaks about Anna.* 


1 J.K. Elliott, "Anna's Age (Luke 2:36-37), NovT 30.2 (1988): 100-102. 

2 He has several arguments such as the symbolic figures "seven" and “eighty-four,” the parallel 
with Judith (16:23: ἔτη ἑκατόν πέντε) (100), the setting of the verse, and the parallelism of the 
phrases (101) and also the function of ἕως (or vl. ὡς; 101f.) in the passage. 

3 RL. Bensley, J.R. Harris, and F. Crawford Burkitt, The Four Gospels Transcribed from The 
Sinaitic Palimpsest, with an Introduction by A.S. Lewis (Cambridge: University Press, 1894), 
140 (= fol. 72", col. 2, ll. 2-6); F.C. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, I (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1904), 256; Lewis, The Old Syriac Gospels (London: Williams & Norgate, 1910), 126; 
G.A. Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels III, Luke (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 38; cf. also 
Lewis, A Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest (London: 
Clay, 1896), 52. 

4 The first short note that, as far as I know, dealt with this passage was that of HJ. Vogels, “Lk 
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However, in doing so it turned out that there was one specific word in that 
episode that had already been mentioned earlier in the Syriac text (Luke 1:6), 
again in a work of Ephraem and in the Syro-Sinaitic Gospel text. That is why 
this contribution must also include a study on that pertinent text. Anna brings 
us back to Zacharias and Elizabeth. 


I Luke 2:36-38 in Sy’ and Ephraem 


1 The Episode of Anna in the Syro-Sinaitic Palimpsest 
This Syriac Sinaitic version (- Sy*) presents us with the following translation: 


wus ear (m Livaias mhio dun ens ara 

ham ha eO 5m Ara 

mhalahs ths «ο ham ia pr talo as e ara 
aira pinh air ham halai minax pI sira 
dam aas e esso οσ A ım 

harasa rhal.sa τέΞυος-50 

ham eala eso amas 

ar) durara ehar mo Ao m Aa 

pre Jan Ας ‚nal ham Alama 


Xxx. i03 miojaa mac jams 


- 
S 

ὁ 
[n 


2:37 


2:38 


ο AN AW HRW N 


m 
o 


1 [36] And Hanna also, a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Asher || 2—and she also was advanced in days, || 3 and seven days only 
with a husband she was after her virginity, || 4 37! but the rest of her ‘umra 
in widowhood she was eighty and four years, ||—5 this very woman from 
the temple did not go forth, || 6 and with fasting and with prayer and with 
supplication || 7 by day and by night she was serving God— || 8 [38] and she also 
stood up in the very hour and she gave thanks to the LORD, || 9 and she was 
speaking about him with? everyone || 10 that was expecting the redemption of 
Jerusalem. 


2,36 im Diatessaron," BZ n (1913): 168-171. Vogels, however, had become aware of a remark- 
able reading in Luke 2:36 through a review written by W. Bauer (“Die Bedeutung der alten 
syrischen Evangelieniibersetzung,’ZWT (1912): 329-366) on the magistral commentary on the 
Syro-Sinaitic Gospel of A. Merx, Die vier kanonischen Evangelien nach ihrem ältesten bekan- 
nten Texte, vol. IL2, Markus und Lukas (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1905). 

5 lege: ax. 
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2 The Value of This Text According to Merx and Lewis 

In 1913 the famous discoverer of the Syro-Sinaitic manuscript, Agnes Smith 
Lewis, wrote a book for “a wider public" on this find.® In it she defended her 
thesis that the text of the Sinai palimpsest was a very archaic one and probably 
contained a more original wording in several places than that found in our 
extant Greek texts. When she deals with "the unique reading" of Luke 2:36, she 
writes, "Startling as this variant is, it may yet be the true reading. A marriage 
which lasts only seven years is no uncommon thing, and ifthe same portion of 
wedded happiness had been allotted to Anna as to thousands of other women, 
this fact would have hardly been worth recording in a narrative so concise 
as Luke's is. But the mention of seven days shows us that Anna's experience 
had been by no means a common one." Her reasoning agrees with that of an 
earlier commentator of the text, Adalbert Merx,® who not only acknowledges 
the uniqueness ofthe reading “seven days" (“Damit steht Syrsin allein"), but also 
concluded his comments with a question “und sollte da nicht Syrsin das Echte 
haben?"? The Syro-Sinaitic manuscript— "the oldest known text"—was, in his 
view,!® a second century translation of a Greek manuscript that antedated the 
"edited" Greek texts that formed the basis of our modern editions. Both these 
scholars start from the assumption that the text ofthat early Syriac manuscript 
was not influenced by the Diatessaron, which they date a decade or two later. 
Were they correct in this view? Before we enter into a more detailed analysis 
of the pertinent text, we must first present here some references to the Anna 
episode in works ascribed to Ephraem. 


6 Lewis, Light on the Four Gospels from the Sinai Palimpsest (London: Williams & Norgate, 
1913), 89-90. 

7 Cf. Lewis, Old Syriac Gospels, xxiii (“If this be the true reading, it was surely better worth 
recording than if it had said ‘seven years’”). 
Merx, Markus und Lukas, 207—208. 
Merx's reasoning is similar to that of Lewis, namely that seven years is hardly worth 
mentioning, "denn dass eine Frau, nach siebenjáhriger Ehe verwittwet und sich nicht 
wieder verheiratet ist nichts Besonderes." Apparently, Merx was not quite convinced by 
that statement, for he asks "Oder wäre es bei den Juden jener Zeit anders gewesen?" Did he 
perhaps think of the Levirate Marriage? Merx has, however, also another argumentation: 
the word éty is a “Wanderwort” in the Greek text, which shows that the Greek text has 
been edited in the course of time. 

10 Merx assumes that the fourth century MS goes back to a Greek text of the second century, 
which predates the uncials of the fourth century and later that formed the basis of the 
then modern editions of the Greek text. 
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3 Another Witness for the Unexpected Reading 

After the detection ofthe strange variant reading "days" in Sy a similar reading 
in one ofthe Hymns on Abraham Kidunaya and Julian Saba (V.17)"—ascribed 
to Ephraem Syrus—attracted the attention of scholars.!? There it is said about 
Abraham:!? 


hass ehas) LAA) 3 e How chaste is he, like the chaste of the 
chaste women, 
mx ham ham pads jal Ara who “seven days’—quoth—‘had been 
καπ with a husband.” 


Burkitt, in his first discussion of the Ephraemic quotations, noted that “S (= 
Sy’) alone among MSS and versions makes it into seven days only, and in so 
doing is followed by Ephraim."5 This suggests that Ephraem was dependent 
on the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, i.e. the separate Gospels, which is quite 
unexpected, because for Burkitt "there cannot be a question that S. Ephraim 
habitually quoted from the Diatessaron." However, he is also convinced that 
Ephraem may have— "occasionally"— quoted from the Separate Gospels.!6 Did 


11 E. Beck, Des Heiligen Ephraem Des Syrers Hymnen auf Abraham Kidunaya und Julianos 
Saba (CSCO 322, Scriptores Syri 140; Louvain: CSCO, 1972), 25:25-27; German translation 
in the companion volume (CSCO 323, Scriptores Syri 141), 29.12): “Wie gleicht doch der 
Reine der Reinsten, die sieben Tage lang zusammen mit dem Manne war.’ 

12 Burkitt, S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel (TS 7; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1901), 41; Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 1, 256f, II, 130; Lewis, Old Syriac Gospels, 
316; Vogels, “Lk 2,36,” 170; and L. Leloir, L’Evangile d’ Ephrem d'après les oeuvres éditées 
(CSCO 180, Subsidia t. 12; Louvain, CSCO, 1958), 74, nr. 468 all refer to the edition of 
Th J. Lamy, Sancti Ephraemi Syri Hymni et Sermones, Tome 3 (Mechelen: Dessain, 1889), 
813.910 [tr. 814.14-16: “O quam similis castitate fuit castissimae coniugi quae septem 
diebus cum viro fuit"]. I wonder who was the first scholar that discovered this "allusion"? 
neither Lamy nor Beck have registered it as Luke 2:36. 

13 Burkitt wrongly added after the words “How like is the modest one" a remark between 
brackets (1.6. Julian Saba, who deserted his wife"), which is misleading: the person in 
question is Abraham Kidunaya. 

14 L Ortiz de Urbina, Vetus Evangelium Syrorum, et exinde excerptum Diatessaron Tatiani 
(Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Científicas, 1967), 15 (nr. 174) and 211, for- 
got to include either the first or second ham in his reconstruction of the Diatessaron; 
moreover, he puts the word «9 5σα» in brackets, which suggests that he has doubts about 
the true Diatessaron reading. 

15 Burkitt, Quotations from the Gospel, 41 (= Evangelion, II, 130) 

16 Burkitt, Evangelion, II, 186, 
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he see this as one of these occasions?!” Other scholars, however, find in this 
strange reading as preserved by Ephraem and in the Syro-Sinaitic manuscript 
indications for its origin in the Diatessaron.!? The restriction to "seven days" 
would fit in with the encratitic philosophy of its author Tatian.!? In this case 
Ephraem may have quoted from the Diatessaron?? and it is this harmony that 
had influenced the translation of the Syro-Sinaitic Gospel. 


4 The Figure of Anna in the Hymns on Virginity 

The lack of references to Anna in other early witnesses to the Diatessaron, such 
as Ephraem's commentary and Aphrahat's Demonstrationes,”! is regrettable, 
since we cannot immediately establish the correctness of our assumption that 
the text in Sy’ is indeed Tatianic.?? The more so, because the text in the Arabic 


17  ]tseems that Burkitt himself was hesitating here, cf. Evangelion, II, 147. 

18 Bauer, “Die Bedeutung," 362; Vogels, “Lk 2,36,” 170. 

19 Leloir, L’Evangile d’Ephrem, 74: “on reconnaitra ici l'influence des tendances encratites 
de Tatien; hostile au marriage, il réduit, pour Anna, le temps du commerce conjugal"; cf. 
already M.-J. Lagrange, Introduction à l’Etude du Nouveau Testament, II. Critique Textuelle, 
ii, La critique rationelle (Paris: Gabalda, 1935), 202, who speaks of the seven days as 
an "écho de Tatien” who also introduced the word duca in Matt 1:25 (cf. Sy° and 
TE); W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen (Tübingen, 
Mohr (Siebeck), 1909; repr. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1967), 326 f. 
("eine unter dem Einfluss des Diatessaron entstandene ‘Verbesserung; die als tatianisch 
auch noch durch Ephraem (...) erwiesen wird ..."); cf. ibid., 494. WL. Petersen, Tatian's 
Diatessaron, Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, & History in Scholarship (Leiden: 
Brill, 1994), 8of., describes this variant in agreement "with the Encratites' rejection of 
physical marriage resulting in procreation,” and “more palatable to an Encratite than the 
canonical text's seven years of conjugal defilement." 

20 HY. Vogels in Handbuch der neutestamentlichen Textkritik (Münster: Aschendorff, 1923), 
202 [= 3d ed. Bonn: Hanstein, 1955, 180] is quite clear in this repect: “Deutlicher ... werden 
dogmatische Anschauungen sichtbar in Lesarten wie Lk 2,36, wo Sy* mit Ephrám (d.h. 
Tatian) mit dem Text "nur sieben Tage" die Zeit des ehelichen Lebens der Prophetin 
erheblich kürzt." Cf. A. Souter, Nouum Testamentum Graece (2d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1910, repr. 1947) ad loc.: em] ηµερας Syr (vts) Diat (implying that Ephraem quotes from the 
harmony of Tatian). 

21 Aphrahat mentions Anna only once (eóàu23 riso, “and Hanna the prophetess”) [Dem. 
XIV: 33]) in: J. Parisot, Aphraatis Sapientis Persae, Demonstrationes (Patrologia Syriaca Li; 
Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1894) col. 657 1.15. 

22 In the earliest reconstruction of the Diatessaron (Th. Zahn, Tatian's Diatessaron (For- 
schungen zu Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen Literatur 
1; Erlangen: Deichert, 1881), 118) there is only a reconstruction of Luke 2:1-35a. The last 
reconstruction of the harmony (Ortiz de Urbina, Vetus Evangelium Syrorum, 211) actually 
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Diatessaron (T^) largely follows the Peshitta here. There are, however, a few 


places in Ephraem's hymns that describe Anna and lay all emphasis on her 


virginity. The first reference to Anna reads??? 


Blessed also (again) that woman Hanna [τόν] who hated / her house (and 
loved) the Temple [Xa5«] (of her Lord) / (her eye) gazed at the hidden 
beauty / eighty years [eind ir] and had not become satiated. / 
Blessed is her gazing that (concentrated) on the One.?* | Through her the 
foolish women that stroll around (became ashamed), / but you, o noble 
one, (adorned) your beauty (and kept it) / away from all, to honour the 
Lord of All. 


The second reference to Anna is given in another hymn on virginity:?5 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


Blessed are you, o elderly Hanna (τόλω haw), o fair one, / the silent 
infant made you a prophetess (rdr<a=s). / For in your mind resounded 
his hidden silence, / so that he chanted through you about his victories. / 
Through you he hinted at his deeds, while he was a young-child / and 
he completed them—all by himself—when he grew up. / The infant, 
while he was silent, sung through every tongue, / for he is the Lord 
of all mouthes. // Blessed are you, o elderly woman (τεὀν-οο), symbol 
of (taste), / for that ancient young-child met with you, / (for you), the 
elderly woman (σέ ὀν-νοο), he betrothed first / (that young-child) that came 
betrothing the souls. / The first one of all women he had made you! / And 
for the youth?$ he arranged it through you as elderly woman,’ a mirror he 
polished for the young girls—he put it in order / so that they learn dignity. 


presents the pertinent Ephraemic quotation (without the second ham), but the editor is 
apparently not sure whether the reading is Tatianic, because he puts the word gasaas in 
square brackets. 

Hymn on Virginity XXIV:10; E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Virginitate 
(CSCO 223, Scriptores Syri 94; Louvain: CSCO, 1962), 87.7-14 (the manuscript is damaged, 
so some words are given in brackets). 

Beck renders it “... ihr Blick, den sie auf den einen sammelte" (CSCO 224, Scriptores Syri 
95, 1962), 77.9; one might be tempted to correct x» into ex», in view of Jesus's words in 
Luke 10:42 (Sy*: as sh x am as, “one thing is necessary"). 

Hymn on Virginity XXV:15-16; Beck, Hymnen de Virginitate, 93.1-8. 

Beck, Hymnen de Virginitate, 81: “Den jugendlichen (Bráuten)" may give Ephraem’s inten- 
tion of datat in this context. 

amsn, lit. “your old age.’ 
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From these strophes it is difficult to get an insight in the actual wording of 
Ephraem's Gospel text. We learn that her name was Hanna, that she was an 
elderly woman and a prophetess, that she stayed in the temple, honouring the 
Lord. But the emphasis of the verses is on her virginity, her being bride of the 
Lord, and her example for others, a mirror which teaches dignity. This cannot 
be deduced from the Greek text of the Anna episode or from the Peshitta, it 
presupposes a text as we found in Sy’. 


5 Anna in Another Hymn Attributed to Ephraem 
There is yet another hymn?5— listed a s Hymn XIII— connected with the name 
of Ephraem, that mentions Anna and her devotion:?? 


1 Hanna, the prophetess [hres iv] —as to the sanctuary [dus 
réxon]9? / eighty years [ori eix] she had not become weary (of 
it). / Her husband had died, and she had gained her Lord. / The widow 
(li) had betrothed her soul / to an undestructable bridegroom. // 
12 Instead of her husband (σύ τι) she loved her Lord, / instead of her own 
house she desired His house. / Her Lord she served (duta) in the House 
of her Lord ... / ... // 5 Hanna loved God, she became addicted to Him 
inside his House, / to his beauty she gave heed every time, / her eye did 
not loose sight of him. / During eighty years [ri ir] she was not 
weary of Him. // 16 The virgins of Christ, however, stroll around outside of 
his House, and inside his House they are idle, they are there and they are 
not there?! | (merely) by habit they gain (their) hours.?? 


There is a serious doubt about its authenticity?? but we may assume that 
even if it is a “forgery,” it was one probably based on the authentic works of 


28 “On the sons of Shamoni in the same tune as the preceding one, of Ephraem the Teacher,” 
in: E. Beck, Nachträge zu Ephraem Syrus (CSCO 363; Scriptores Syri 159; Louvain: CSCO, 
1975), 15-19; the hymn deals with the story of 2 Macc. 7. 

29 Beck, Hymnen de Virginitate, (XIII316); German translation in Beck, Nachträge zu Eph- 
raem Syrus (CSCO 364; Scriptores Syri 160; Louvain: CSCO, 1975), 22-23. 

30 Not Aaso, “temple” as in Virg, XXIV:10 (above), but a paraphrastic synonym. 

31 The meaning is: they are there but not with their heart. 

32 Beck, Nachträge zu Ephraem Syrus, 23, does not render these words, because as he says 
(n. 16), “Dem syrischen Text ... vermag ich keinen befriedigenden Sinn abzugewinnen." I 
understand the text as follows: the virgins have to serve a certain number of hours, but 
when they do so they do not do it with their heart, but merely because it is required; in 
fact, this phrase repeats the idea expressed in the preceeding line. 

33 Beck, Nachträge zu Ephraem Syrus, (tx.), VIL, supposes that it is a forgery of later time (“eine 
Fälschung der ersten Generationen"). 
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Ephraem.?^ Here again there are no quotations but only allusions (Hanna, 
prophetess, husband, widow, eighty years, serving in the Temple) but again the 
emphasis is laid on the virginity of Hanna and her example for other virgins. 


II 2:36-38 in Sys: A Textual Commentary on Luke 


Thus far most if not all attention in the scholarly research was given to the 
variant reading "seven days" (for "seven years"). However, there are some other 
interesting details that deserve a closer attention. In this survey I thankfully 
could make use of the newest apparatus criticus in the Oxford New Testament 
in Greek, besides other sources of information. 


Verse 36 
(1) lit. “And also Anna”: Sy* omits the verb ÿv, in agreeement with Codex Bezae 
[D]?6 Old Latin b and d,?” the Peshitta [SyP],?8 the Arabic Diatessaron [T^],?? 
an Arabic version [Arab],^? and the Persian Harmony [P-H].*! || (2a) lit. “and 
also she”: this differs from the wording in SyP (om. “and”), but both versions 
apparently present the reading καὶ αὕτη of 8° D-d 1424 T^ P-H, and interpret 
καί as “also.” Apparently, this interpretation takes it for granted that Simeon 
was old.|| (2b) lit. *plenty-of-days (she) was" This differs from SyP: &xixo 
dam mh%ass "senior in her days (she) was." At first sight both Sys and Sy? 
differ from the Greek προβεβηκυῖα ἐν ἡμέραις πολλαῖς. They seem to omit the 


34 The remarkable mention of “eighty years" (twice) reminds us of the same phrase in the 
Hymns on Virginity. 

35  TheNew Testament in Greek, The Gospel according to St. Luke, Part One (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1984), 50-51 (hereafter IGNTP). 

36 For Codex Bezae (D): [R.W. Flanigan] Codex Bezae Facsimile, Mt. Eden, Biblion Press, w.y., 
174. 

37 For the readings of the Old Latin witnesses see A. Jülicher, W. Matzkow, and K. Aland, 
Itala, Das Neue Testament in altlateinischer Überlieferung, vol. 3, Lucas-Evangelium (2nd 
ed.; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1976), 23-24. 

38 P.E. Pusey and G.H. Gwilliam, Tetraevangelium Sanctum iuxta simplicem Syrorum ver- 
sionem (Oxford: Clarendon, 1901) 328 (329)— 330 (331). 

39  AS.Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien (Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1935), 20 (tr. 21). 

40 Cf. P. de Lagarde, Die vier Evangelien Arabisch (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1864), ad loc. 

41 G. Messina, Diatessaron Persiano (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1951). 22 (tr. 23). 

42 In Luke 118 it is said likewise of Elizabeth: προβεβηκυῖα ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις πολλαῖς; SyP: 
ντο eod ooa AN E, lit. "plenty in her days she (was). 
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adjective moMaic,43 which is, indeed, found in Sy” “this (woman) was elder in 
many days" (io ras Auro ham esu am). However, both 
Sys and Sy? present two different idiomatic renderings of the Greek expression, 
so that there is no reason to find here a variant reading in these Syriac texts.** 
|| (3a) “and seven days only," instead of ἔτη ἑπτά, is the variant reading that, as 
we have seen, had attracted the attention of scholars.# It is to be observed that 
the unique addition ofthe adverb “only” (zass\>) strengthens the implication of 
the variant “seven days,” it was a very short time. This reduction of time would 
fit in with the encratitic tendencies of the author of the Diatessaron, and thus 
the Diatessaron might have influenced the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, in casu 
Sys.46 || (3b) ham ias as, “with a man she was,” instead of ζήσασα μετὰ 
ἀνδρός, presents us with three quite interesting variant readings if compared 
with Sy? (dus σάλο 5 ax, “with her husband lived"). First, that she “was” (not 
‘lived”) with a man, a reading that might suggest that she did not consume 
marriage.7 Second, the use of the more neutral «aX, “man” instead of X. 5, 
“husband, master.” Third, it lacks the possessive noun (a3-, *her") which Sy? has 
in common with B?, b c e fg! g? 1 m η Vulg, Sy" Syral, T^, Sah Eth. || (3c) “after*® 
her virginity,” i.e. after her unmarried state, in agreement with the Greek text. 
The text had already indicated that she was a virgin, so there was no cogent 
reason to introduce the reading “in her virginity,” as is done in Western harmony 
texts? to safeguard that she was still a virgin. 


43 C. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece (8th ed.; Leipzig: Giesecke and Devrient, 
1869-1872), ad loc. (πολλαῖς syr*c^ pers? aeth αυτής) assumes that Sy? replaced “many” by 
“her” (so in fact the IGNTP also cites the Peshitta as reading the equivalent of αὐτῆς), but 
it is rather an idiomatic rendering, which does not tell us exactly which Greek text was 
behind the Syriac phrase. 

44 Asimilar phenomenon is found in the Dutch Diatessarons (e.g. "Dese vrowe was out van 
dagen"; om. vele), if compared with the Codex Fuldensis ("Haec processerat in diebus 
multis"). 

45 cf. also IGNTP: “seven days only was she with a man" Ss cp. Ephr (Leloir, L’Evangile 
d'Éphrem nr. 468 [CSCO 180,74] ). 

46 So already Bauer, “Die Bedeutung,” 362 (followed by Vogels, “Lk 2,36,” 170). 

47 Cf. PH, L c., where it is explicitly rendered this way: “remaining-was virgin with her 
husband.” 

48  SyPh have σὐδνολοὸι- €», ‘since her virginity.” 

49 Cf. TNS (“in haren magedomme"), TN (“in haren maghedoem"), TNC (“in horen maghe- 
dum"), Theod (in irme magtüme); in Mss the adjective “rainem” = pure has been added. 
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Verse 37 
(4a) ham whalmires … ga... a, “but … in widowhood she was.” This is 
a periphrastic rendering of the Greek καὶ αὐτὴ χήρα, if compared with SyP 
(eoe hama, “and she-was (a) widow"), Syh (li ‚ma, "and she 
was (a) widow"), or Syral (ir ham ‚ma, “and she was (a) widow”).50 
|| (40) mimass … air ..., “... the rest ... of her ‘umra? This is a quite 
unexpected and unique addition to the Greek text, that we will discuss later on. 
|| (4c) “eighty and four years”: the omission of either ἕως or ὡς is also attested 
in Greek D 348* £ 21, Latin a aur b c d e fP 1 q r! goth, P-H, and the Ethiopic 
version.5l TA (ο, *about"92) follows SyP (were = Sy"). As to the age of “eighty 
and four” Sy’ agrees not only with Sy?, but also with Sy and SyP@!53 and most 
other textual witnesses.’* The strange thing is that in two hymns ascribed 
to Ephraem another age is given, namely “eighty years" [.<i>&h air]. || 
(5a) ee 1c, lit. "she, this" instead of the relative pronoun ý. “who,” which is 
correctly rendered in Sy” (x ,«») and SyP?! (x am), but SyP also omits it but 
creates a new sentence (Aa, “and not"). || (5b) ham ass e eA sse κο, 
lit. “from the temple°® not going forth she was.” It shows the freedom of its 
translation?” in that it changes the place of the temple in the sentence (against 
SyP^, Sypal), The verb ἀφίστατο is rendered with the verb ham raas (“she 
was going out”), whereas Sy? renders the verb with ham eo3& (“she was 
departing [abandoning]"),58 and Sy" with ham asis, “she was abstaining, 
keeping afar, withdrawing.” |(6a) “and with fasting(s) and with prayer(s) and 
with supplication(s)" Where most Greek texts read νηστείαις καὶ δεήσεσιν,” 
the Greek cursive MS 1424 agrees with Sys (νηστείαις καὶ εὐχαῖς καὶ δεήσεσιν), 


50 The difficulty of creating an apparatus criticus can be shown here. The IGNTP notes that 
the verb ἦν is added after καί in W 2613 (why not SyP?), whereas for its place after αὐτή we 
find as witnesses Sy?! with e.g. 579 903 gat Geo and Eth, and for the place after χήρα we 
find e.g. τί, but not σα, 

51 Lewis, Old Syriac Gospels., lxii lists it under the important omissions of Sys. 

52 Not “über” as Preuschen suggests in his translation. 

53 However, they precede it by ds, lit. “a daughter of" which—connected with gx, 
"years" —is used to denote the age of a woman. 

54 In Greek texts we have variants: "seventy-four" (8*) or "fourteen" (124). 

55 See above under I:4 and 15 (metri causa?). 

56 The Syriac ¢1s does not allow us to find out on which preposition it was based: ἐκ (Ν”) 
or ἀπό (A fam!'8 pler.) or that its Vorlage lacked any preposition (so e.g. B W 579 700 pc). 

57 Other examples are found in the Dutch and German harmony tradition. 

58 TA follows Sy? in using the same stem ( 3 Ju). 

59 In this order, whereas in some western harmonies we find a reversed order: in oratione et 
in ieiunij (TV), met bedene ende met vastene vfenlec TN; 
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in that it presents two different words for “prayer.” Both Sy’ and Sy? read 
the words in the singular form,®! but this does not imply that the underlying 
Greek text had singular words. In early Syriac manuscripts the semaye—i.e. 
(^), denoting the plural—is often neglected by scribes. Sy’ keeps, however, the 
order "fast" —“prayer.”® || (6b) “by day and by night" instead ο[νύκτα καὶ ἡμέραν. 
This inversion®? is found also in SyP, P-H, Old Latin r! gat, Sah, Eth, Geo, TY (die 
e note), TT (di e notte), TNS€ (dach ende nacht), TMhd (tag vnd nacht) || (6c) 
ham resla, lit. “was serving" (or: “used to serve") —the place ofthe verb at the 
end of the phrase is not unique, but is no longer found in SyP^ and SyPal, nor in 
T^.6^ It omits the object of worship, the Lord or God.® 


Verse 38 
(8a) “and she also stood up in the same hour" (= SyP).56 This agrees with the 
Greek text, except that it idiomatically has the verb before the adverb clause 
of time, just like Old Latin a, “et haec s[tans ipsa hora]" || (8b) “and she gave 
thanks? to the Lord" (= 9Υ9).65 || (ga): “and was speaking about him" (= SyP), 
in agreement with the Greek text. || (gb) xav Jaa ax, “with® everyone" (cf. 
similarly SyP yala »3.),"? where the Greek has a plural form (πᾶσι τοῖς ...). 


60 A similar reference in the "Apostolic Constitutions,’ quoted by Tischendorf (Const, 3.1.2: y 
ουκ αφιστατο TOV LEPOU νυχτωρ και μεθ ηµεραν προσµενουσα ταις δεησεσι και ταις προσευχας), 

61 Cf. the IGNTP apparatus which notes νηστεία for 157 Ss Sp Dta Gg Et OS, ευχή for Ss, and 
δεήσει for Ss Sp Dta Dtp Et. 

62 TY: in oratione et in ieiunij, TNT; met bedene ende met vastene vfenlec (for vfenlec, cf. 
apertelich in PepysH). 

63 For this and similar inversions PJ. Williams, Early Syriac Translation Technique and the 
Textual Criticism ofthe Greek Gospels (Piscataway N.J.: Gorgias Press, 2004), 203 ff. (esp. 208. 
211, 215 η. 25, 218 n. 28). 

64  TheArabic Harmony reads: “(37e?) and served (37e!) by night and by day (37d) with fasting 
and prayer." 

65 So “Gode” ΤΝ, TNS, TN-C, TN-Hr, “gotte” TMhd, PepysH (God); vgl. Greek MS 726: τον θεον. 

66  SyeMSnomits a+; Sy" tries, as usually to render both the participle (“while in the same 
hour she stood") and express the preposition in the verb (ἐπι-) by rendering smala das, 
"stood over him" (cf. "superveniens" of the Vulgate); moreover, it inverts verb and adjunct 
oftime in accordance with the Greek text. 

67 The Aphel ‚ar has several shades of meaning, e.g. also “confessed,” “praised.” 

68  SoSyPh, but in Sy" we have a marginal note with the variant mx, i.e. “to God" (cf. θεῷ 
inNBDLNWE 579 892 10711241 Old Latin a d T^ P-H Boh Geo). 

69 MS As (sic); the conjecture is adopted by all editors (e.g. Burkitt, Lewis) and commenta- 
tors (e.g. Merx). 

70 Thesingular is found also in TA (ο ωμό] Se) and P-H (gS 2 b. 
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The singular form is “corrected” in Sy", „amlal, “to all (of them"). || (10a) 
ram aas, “that was hoping/expecting,” keeping to the singular form, 
whereas the Greek reads τοῖς προσδεχομένοις, “who wait for/expect.’ Although 
the participle 420» can mean (in Pa'el) "announcing," it can have a meaning 
more in agreement with the Greek verb, namely “hoping/expecting” (either in 
Pa‘el or Aph'el). || (10b) "the redemption of Jerusalem" (jaz tars mioias, = 
λύτρωσιν Ἰερουσαλήμ). Both Sys and SyP have omitted the preposition (v)? with 
several Greek texts’? and versions.”4 


Interlude: The Meaning of ~tax, umra 


Thus far we have not rendered the word ‘umra in that peculiar addition to 
the text of vs. 37a (Sy*: ... minasa ... eais ..., “... the rest ... of her umra”). 
Interestingly, this word also occurs, in the same manuscript, in Luke 1:6 (Sys: 
amie, "their 'umra")."5 In either case there is a connection between the 
reading in Sy’ and in “Ephraem,’ against all other textual witnesses. This may be 
an argument that might plead for its presence in the Diatessaron commentary 
of Ephraem, and so it seems possible that it was an addition made already by 
Tatian in the Greek model ofthe Syriac Diatessaron. 

The word tax is derived from a stem ‘mr (Aram. ^iny-, vas. cf. Arab. 
χε) which includes such meanings as “to live, abide, remain, dwell, inhabit”.76 


71 Burkitt renders with “that was announcing a redemption of Jerusalem." He suggests as 
another possibility “that a redemption of Jerusalem was announced,” takingxacaza as 
passive, perhaps in view ofthe lack of the preposition V-obiecti before Jerusalem, which is 
found in Sy? and Sy" which have also a different verb, respectively, am sm: (sing.) 
and aam Ras (plur.). 

72 Attested in the Majority of MSS, including e.g. A D L O V 0130 f”? 33. 

73 E.g. 8 B WET 1229* 265 489 565* 1079 1219 1220* 1313 1582* 253. 

74 TAP-H Sah Boh Arm Geo Eth Goth 

75 See below (Part III). 

76 | Cf. J. Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch über die Targumim, II (Leipzig: Baumgartner, 1868), 
225 (Tg Prov. 25:24, 30:28); idem, Neuhebräisches und Chaldäisches Wörterbuch über die 
Talmudim und Midraschim, IN, (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1883), 665; R. Payne Smith (Ed.), 
Thesaurus Syriacus, II, (Hildesheim-New York: Olms, 1981) (= idem, Fasc. VIII, Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1890), coll. 2918 f£; J. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1903), 418; C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum (Halle: Niemeyer, ?1928), 
532; W. Jennings, Lexicon to the Syriac New Testament, (Oxford: Clarendon, 1926), 165; 
F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1903), 148f.; E.W. Lane, 
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The noun (ia) has several shades of meaning:” (1) “life,” "living," “course 

of life,” “sojourn”; it renders Greek words like βίος78 and ζωή.79 Then (2)—like 
J 

Bios—it can also mean “mode of life, way or manner of life,’ and even “monastic 

residence,” “habita- 

tion"?1—e.g. a rendering ofxatoxia8? and οἰκητήριονϑθ---απι consequently also 


nu 


life.”80 Further we find the meaning (3) “dwelling place, 


the residence for an ascetic life, the “cell” or “monastery.” 

If Sys and Ephraem are—both in Luke 1:6 and 2:36 f—witnesses for a variant 
reading in the Syriac Diatessaron, then we might ask whether these readings 
were derived from the Greek Diatessaron that Tatian composed in Rome.®* 
And if so, was it Tatian's "correction" of the Greek Gospel text known to us? 
Or did he know a text from another source? Irenaeus has preserved a reference 
to Anna, that he ascribed to Valentinus who was at Rome in the same time that 
Tatian was there.85 The passage is part of a Gnostic exegesis of Luke 2:25-38, in 
which Simeon is identified as “the Demiurge" and Anna as "Sophia." The text 
which deals with Anna reads as follows:$6 “And through the (woman)—in the 


Arabic-English Lexicon, II, [1874] (Repr.) Cambridge, Islamic Texts Society Trust, 1984, 
2153-2154. 

77 I collected them from the lexica and from the translations of Luke 2:37 and Luke 1:6. 
Sometimes two meanings are present in one and the same sentence, e.g. mia 
rar eM am madere iios, “all her life she was without a habitation,’ cf. 
J.P. Margoliouth, Supplement to the Thesaurus Syriacus (Oxford, Clarendon, 1927), 250a. 

78  iTim22, “that we live (διάγωµεν / Ίαν. ο) a quiet and calm life (τ«--5οο--);” cf. Luke 8:14: 
καὶ ἡδονῶν τοῦ βίου, Sys“: tans τς óe 2102230, "through the pleasures of life" 

79 Cf. Sap. 1:12 (ζωῆς àv — eas inan) but cf. Sap 235 (mia. / ὁ βίος αὐτοῦ). 

80 Payne Smith, Thesaurus, 2920 (“accurate sa locus fuit, et tax modus vivendi sub 
disciplina monastica"). 

81 Cf. e.g. Liber gradum VII:2 (M. Kmosko, Liber Graduum (PS 1:3), Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1926, 
144:18 ff.): the one who has become perfect arrives at "Paradise, the heavenly Jerusalem ... 
there will be his dwelling (mimax); thus is the dwelling (<a) with-God of the meek 
...” (etc.); cf. Liber gradum Va9 (13633); but the unjust and evil one is a son of darkness 
and has his dwelling (Pam) in darkness; cf. Liber gradum XXV:5 (741:24f.), where the 
believer is admonished to acquire only that what is necessary to help others, "build a 
mansion (>as.)"—that is not too opulent, (but enough) that strangers can come and 
find rest in it. 

82 Cf. Acts 17:26 (corresponding with the verb ix, κατοικεῖν, earlier in the verse), 

83 Jude6(. ac.a aman anar eMe, ἀλλὰ ἀπολιπόντας τὸ ἴδιον οἰκητήριον). 

84  Icherish the theory that there was a Greek Diatessaron composed by Tatian in Rome. 

85 Valentinus was in Rome circa 135-160 or later. 

86 WW. Harvey, Sancti Irenaei episcopi Lugdunensis Libri quinque adversus Haereses, I, Cam- 
bridge, Academic Press, 1857, 74: 5-9 (Haer. 18.4): Καὶ διὰ τῆς ἐν τῷ Εὐαγγελίῳ κηρυσσοµένης 
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Gospel announced as a prophetess—who had lived seven years with a man, 
but remained a widow all the remaining time, until she saw and recognized the 
Saviour, and spoke of him to all...” The agreement between the peculiar reading 
minax... caw... (“.. the rest ... ofher'umra") in Sy’ (Luke 2:37) and the text 
τὸν δὲ λοιπὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον in Irenaeus may be accidental, but we cannot wholly 
exclude that there was a reading of this kind in a second century manuscript or 
perhaps in an early paraphrastic commentary in Rome known to Tatian. Resch 
retranslated the text of Sys into Greek as follows: καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν τοῦ βίου ἐν τῇ 
χηρώσει,ϑ΄ but we are not sure whether we should guess βίος or ζωή as possible 
Greek word. Resch does not present a Greek retranslation of Luke 1:6.88 We find 
some retranslations of the Syriac in Merx's commentary?? on the Syro-Sinaitic 
text, namely (after ἄμεμπτοι) resp. (1) ἐν πάσῃ τῇ κατοικίᾳ αὐτῶν, (2) ἐν πάσῃ τῇ 
διαίτῃ αὐτῶν, and (3) ἐν παντὶ τῷ βιῳ αὐτῶν. Von Soden?? gives a retranslation 
only in Luke 1:6, καθ’ ὅλον τὸν βίον αὐτῶν, but although adopting the noun βίος 
his reconstruction still differs from that of Merx. Although one might guess that 
the word βίος probably stood behind the Syriac word ia, no certainty can 
be achieved. However, whatever the precise word may have been in the Greek 
Diatessaron, the word ias was—as we have already suggested—most 
likely present in the Syriac Diatessaron in Luke 2:36, and certainly so in the 
Syriac Diatessaron in Luke 1:6, as we shall see in our next chapter. 


προφήτιδος, ἑπτὰ ἔτη μετὰ ἀνδρὸς ἐζηκυίας, τὸν δὲ λοιπὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον χήρας μενούσης, ἄχρις 
οὗ τὸν Σωτῆρα ἰδοῦσα ἐπέγνω αὐτὸν, καὶ ἐλάλει περὶ αὐτοῦ πᾶσι ... Then follows the applica- 
tion: Anna represents Achamoth (- Sophia). The name "Anna" is lacking here, but the 
Latin text has it, "Et per Annam, quae in Evangelio dicitur septem annis cum viro vixisse, 
reliquum autem omne tempus vidua perseverasse, donec vidisset Salvatorem, et agnovis- 
set eum, etloqueretur de eo omnibus, manifestissime Achamoth significari dicunt" (ibid., 
Il. 15-18). 

87 A. Resch (Das Kindheitsevangelium nach Lucas und Matthaeus (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1897), 
134—137) was, I guess, the first (and only?) scholar who pointed at this textual agreement. 
His reconstruction of the Greek text is found on page 136, 

88 Resch, Das Kindheitsevangelium nach Lucas und Matthaeu, 71; one should have expected 
that he would have quoted Sys because of its variant, but he neglected it. 

89 Mery, Markus und Lukas. 11.2, 177. 

9ο H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer ältesten erreichbaren Texgestalt 
I:2 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, ?1911), 1540. He may have found this either in 
Zahn's reconstruction (cf. n. 3) or in the Latin version of Aucher-Moesinger (cf. n. 4), but 
he must have assimilated it to the variant of the Syriac Sinaitic text. 
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II Luke 1:6 in Ephraem and Sys 


1 A Remarkable Variant Reading in Luke 1:6 

In his textual apparatus on Luke 1:6, Von Soden notes the Sinaitic Syriac Gospel 
(: Sy) as a witness to a quite remarkable addition in Luke's text: ἄμεμπτοι + 
καθ’ ὅλον τὸν Bíov.?! Somewhat earlier, in the large introduction to his edition, 
Von Soden made already mention of this peculiar addition, but then he had 
characterized it as a Tatianic "Sonderlesart" He had found the words "in ihrem 
ganzen Leben" in the Armenian version of Ephraem's Commentary on the 
Diatessaron.?? He observed that this reading is also found in Sy*. This did 
not surprise him, since in his perception the Vetus Syra was dependent on 
the Syriac Diatessaron. If this is correct, we may have here an interesting 
example of how an early reader of Luke's Gospel interpreted this verse. The 
more recent discovery of the Syriac text of Ephraem's commentary offers a 
welcome occasion for a fresh examination of this peculiar variant reading. 


2 Luke 1:6 in Early Reconstructions of the Diatessaron 

Already in 1881, Th. Zahn gave a reconstruction of this verse in Tatian's Diates- 
saron:?? "immaculati erant in omni habitatione sua."?^ Ephraem’s first quo- 
tation of the verse was rendered originally with "immaculati erant in omni 
regione 518,95 but Moesinger preferred the translation "immaculati erant in 
omni habitatione sua,”?6 the rendering which Zahn adopted. Ephraem's second 
reference read according to Aucher: “... eis qui in omni vitae conditione immac- 
ulati esse leguntur."?7 This wording was apparently based on an interpretation 


91 H. von Soden, Die Schriften IL, p. 235, 3rd app. 

92 H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 1540. He may have found this either in 
Zahn's reconstruction (cf. n. 3) or in the Latin version of Aucher-Moesinger (cf. n. 4), but 
he must have assimilated it to the variant of the Syriac Sinaitic text. 

93 Th. Zahn, Tatian’s Diatessaron (Erlangen: Deichert, 1881), 114 (8 2. Luc. 1, 5-79), cf. 115, n. 3. 

94 N.B. Zahn's source was a Latin translation of the Armenian version of Ephraem's Syriac 
commentary on the Diatessaron: J.-B. Aucher and G. Moesinger, Evangelii Concordantis 
Expositio facta a Sancto Ephraemo Doctore Syro (Venice: Mechitarists' Library in Monas- 
tery S. Lazzari, 1876), esp. 7 (and n. 2). 

95  SoAucher'stranslation; Moesinger (Expositio, p. 7, n. 2) noted that the words literally mean 
"In omni habitatione sua,’ which, he says, "Aucher explicat: ‘In omni regione sua, vel in 
habitu sua!” 

96  Aucher—Moesinger, Expositio, p. 7 n. 2. According to Moesinger MS B could not be read 
because of a hole in the page ("laceratus est”). 

97 Aucher—Moesinger, Expositio, p. 14. 
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of the reading preserved in MS A of the Armenian text, lit. “in omni natura 
sua”% Zahn followed Moesinger's suggestion that the text originally read “in 
omni habitatione sua"?? just as in the first quotation. The reading “They were 
blameless in all their habitation" was also the reading adopted by J.H. Hill in his 
presentation of “the Ephraem fragments”100 which he with the cooperation of 
J.A. Robinson had collected from the Armenian text. 


3 Luke 1:6 in the Armenian Version of Ephraem’s Commentary 

The Armenian version of Ephraem's commentary (TE), published by Leloir, 
enables us to verify the correctness of the two quotations that played a role in 
earlier reconstructions: 


The first quotation (ch. I: 9) reads as follows:!?! tt uiu qh Uuwpump 
thu πιιπαϊπιηῖ puwlnretwt hipnburug ...: “And this that he says: 
‘Blameless were they in all their bnakowt' iun”. 


The second reference (ch. I: 22) presents the following wording:!?? h qt- 
nur ujungh np wnwüg wpuuny hghü πιπ[αϊππτῖ puurlnrpturu hı- 
nturtg, “on those who are without blame in all their bnakowt'iun" 


The Armenian word bnakowt'iun has primarily the meaning "dwelling, habita- 
tion, residence, or home." The related verb puuiljhu (bnakem) means “to dwell, 
live, reside,” which is often used to render the Syriac equivalent 1223..10? The 


98 Cf Moesinger's note (Expositio, p. 14, n. 1), where he also mentions here the reading of MS 
B, “in omni habitatione sua." 

99  Aucher—Moesinger, Expositio, p. 7, n. 2. 

100 J.H. Hill, A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem the Syrian (Edinburgh, 
Clark, 1896), pp. 75-119, "The Ephraem Fragments esp. p. 76 [under § I:7]. A.S. Lewis, 
The Old Syriac Gospels, p. 315 (App. II) erroneously quotes Hill's translation with a plural 
("habitations"). 

101 L. Leloir, Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant. Version arménienne, CSCO 
137, Arma (Louvain, Durbecq, 1953) p. 7:8-9; the text is based on MS A only, since $ 9 lacks 
in MS B (cf. note 6). 

102 Leloir, Commentaire (Arm.), p. 16:1-2. MS A erroneously reads instead of puwYntetwt 
(bnakowt'ean) puntetwtu (bnowt'ean), "nature, substance, constitution, quality" (M. 
Bedrossian, New Dictionary Armenian-English, Librairie du Liban, [1879] Repr. 1985, 
104). 

103 Cf the Armenian Vulgate e.g. Matt 2:23, 4:13, 12:45 etc. In Ephraem's Armenian commen- 
tary we find the verb bnakem as a rendering of tax e.g. in Jn. 114 (ch. 1:8, ch. III:9). 
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noun, however, can also mean "custom" or “habit”.!%* The word “blameless” 
(wuwpuunp) in the first quotation agrees with the Armenian Vulgate (= ἄμεμ- 
πτοι); the wording “without blame" (wnwüug wnwunj)ofthe second quotation 
apparently follows its Syriac Vorlage more literally (»Ἆπ-.. Va), a reading which 
is also found in Sy*P. 


4 Luke 1:6 in the Sinaitic Syriac Manuscript 

When Rendel Harris—in 1895— discussed both Ephraemic passages, he could 
refer to an Old Syriac reading in a text that he edited with Bensley and Burkitt 
in the previous year.!°5 He mentioned the difficulties of the two references in 
T#arm, but observed that Sy“ “comes to our aid, and solves the problem what had 
been puzzling the Armenian scribes: the words which we (sc. Harris) render 
with ‘conversation, ia, has been referred to its root which means ‘dwell, 
or ‘inhabit’ "106 The text of Sys reads:107 


role πο aam (ins or Am 1 
In. mdhaiasa σης Ως „amlas aam eia coo 2 
aminan mlas aac an Mo 3 


Both (lit. the-two-of-them), then, righteous they-were before God, 

and-walking they-were in-all his-commandments and-in-the-upright- 
ness of-the-Lord, 

and-without blame they-were in-all their-umra. 


Since Ephraem’s text presents the third line in agreement with Sy* but lacks 
the first two lines, it may be useful to pay a closer attention to them. It might 
be possible that they also have preserved the reading of the Diatessaron in the 
deviations from the Greek text. But first we have to discuss the contribution of 
a new text of Ephraem's commentary on the Diatessaron in Syriac (TE). 


104 Moesinger refers to Aucher's explanation “In omni regione sua, vel in habitu suo" (cf. 
Expositio, p. 7, n. 2). 

105 Bensley, Harris, Burkitt, The Four Gospels in Syriac (see n. 2); Mrs. A.S. Lewis, the discoverer 
of the MS (1892) wrote the introduction in their edition; she published an English trans- 
lation in 1896 (A Translation of the Four Gospels) and an edition in 1910 (The Old Syriac 
Gospels); cf. n. 3. 

106 J.R. Harris, Fragments of the Commentary of Ephraem Syrus upon the Diatessaron (London: 
Clay, 1895), pp. 6-7. 

107 Bensley-Harris-Burkitt, The Four Gospels, p. 132(a) = fol. 68", 11217 (cf. Lewis, The Old Syriac 
Gospels, p. 315). 
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5 The Syriac Diatessaron Commentary on Luke 1:6 

The third line of Luke 1:6 was preserved in TE", and it formed the basis of 
earlier reconstructions of the Diatessaron text, both on the basis of the TE@™ 
(83) and the Syro-Sinaitic Gospel (§ 4). The Armenian word püuilniptiurü 
had already been identified with Syriac ras as attested in Sys (8 4), but 
in 1963 the identification was confirmed by the publication of the Chester 
Beatty manuscript of Ephraem’s commentary.?? The first quotation reads as 


1» 


follows, “... and this: "Without blame they were in all their ‘umra ...’” (‚ma 
aminan „amlas aam as ax). Unfortunately, the second quotation 
is not preserved due to the bad quality of the folium here. Leloir guessed that 
"Irreprehensibiles erant in omni ratione sua vitae”! should be read here (or 
“Ils étaient irréprochables dans toute leur manière de vivre"!!?), a conjecture 
followed by McCarthy ("They were blameless in their entire way of life”); 
they were perhaps correct in their restoration of the text. Anyhow, whatever 
Ephraem wrote in this second reference, it is clear from the first quotation that 
the peculiar rendering of Sy’ is now fully confirmed by Ephraem’s Syriac text. 
This may be an indication that the Old Syriac text has preserved here the text 
which Ephraem found in his copy ofthe Diatessaron. This may be an occasion 
for a closer look at the text of Sy’ in Luke 1:6. 


IV A Textual Commentary on the Text of Luke 1:6 in Sys 


The text of this verse in Sy’ shows several variants if compared with the Greek 
text. Since Ephraem does not present us with the text of the first two lines, it 
may be of interest to pay attention to the wording of the whole verse in Syriac 
and related traditions. It is not impossible that Sy* has preserved the text ofthe 
Diatessaron also in these lines. 


108 L. Leloir, Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l Évangile concordant, Texte Syriaque (Manuscrit 
Chester Beatty 709) (Dublin, Hodges Figgis, 1963), resp. p. 8: 5-6 [ch. I:9], p. 20:13 [I:22]; 
in the latter passage we find only the introduction «asc As, “on them" and the first 
words τελη, “without,” but Leloir must be correct when he conjectures the same text as 
in 1:0. 

109 Leloir, Commentaire (Syr.1963), p. 9:6-7. 

110 L. Leloir, Ephrem de Nisibe, Commentaire de l’ Évangile concordant ou Diatessaron (Paris, 
Cerf, 1966), pp. 47, 55. 

111 C. McCarthy, Saint Ephrem's Commentary on Tatian's Diatessaron, Oxford, University Press, 
1993, 44, 51. 
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Line 1: Both Sy* and Sy? read "Both (lit. the-two-of-them), then, righteous 
they-were" instead of ἦσαν δὲ δίκαιοι ἀμφότεροι. Since Ephraem is not a witness, 
we may perhaps lookat the Arabic Diatessaron which, although itis not a direct 
witness to the Diatessaron, sometimes has preserved the text of the original 
harmony:? ... yb le UK, “and they were together (dual.!3) righteous ..." 
The text is probably a rendering of the text found in Sy*P.!^ The inversion 
(ἀμφότεροι δίκαιοι) is found in one Greek manuscript (28) and in some versions 
(ff? rl; Sypal, Sah, Geo, Eth, Arab, P-H). || 


Line 2a: Instead ofthe participle construction (πορευόµενοι) there is in Sys a new 
sentence, beginning with “and”: aam ea "and they were walking ..." fol- 
lowed by SyP (om. aam). T^ also adds a conjunction (“and walked [dual.]”): 
Que), as does P-H: ssi d ala, "and ... went walking,’ and other versions, 
such as the Persian and Ethiopic versions in Walton's Polyglot. || Line zb: Sys, 
followed by Sy? reads (,assoaa Jams), "in-all Ais-commandments,” instead 
of ἐν πάσαις ἐντολαῖς. The variant (+ αὐτοῦ) is found in one Greek lectionary 
(£ 547), in one Vulgate MS (Z*: + eius), and also in Palestinian Syriac MS (A: 
‚axaa). The same reading is found in T^ (“his commandments,” 1,1). This 
suffix œ- refers either to “God” in the preceding line, or it anticipates the 
word "Lord" in this line (as does the suffix in mhais=). || Line 2c: Instead of 
the plural δικαιώμασιν, Sys has the singular form mdaias, “in (his) upright- 
ness,” which is retained in Sy? (mass), subsequently in T^ (äle $o) 
and P-H ( s\,,), and in MS B of SyP?! (mozga) || Line 2d: Sys and Sy? read 
here 43 in accordance with the Greek text (τοῦ κυρίου). One might ask 
whether this reading was in the Diatessaron, for the Arabic Diatessaron reads 
here 4, “of God"; cf. τοῦ θεοῦ, attested in Greek cursive 2757, a Greek lec- 
tionary (£ 253), in Old Latin b 1 η r! and the Vulgate G (*dei"),!5 and in the 
Ethiopic version.!!6 || Line 3a: The Greek text (ἄμεμπτοι) is often interpreted 
as a predicative to the “walking” in line 2, but often it is rendered as an adverb 


112 A.-S. Marmardji Diatessaron de Tatien (Beirut, Imprimerie catholique, 1935), p. 4 (ch. I7). 

113 For the dual form cf J. Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic I, CSCO Subs. 27 (Louvain: 
CSCO, 1966), pp. 209-223, esp. p. 215 ($107). Marmardji is not pleased with it and wants to 
correct it (cf. vs. 6 app.), but it is “usage” in T^, cf. the text in Luke 1:7 (ibid., ch. I:8), Luke 
5:7 (ch.V:55); 5:38 (ch. VIE35), 6:39 (ch. X17) etc. In most cases Marmardji wants to replace 
it with a "correct" construction. 

114 The place of the verb at the beginning is idiomatic in Arabic. 

115 N.B.Inbr'and G (supported by C KR T) the previous word “God” was replaced by "Lord." 

116 The wording in P-H "and in all laws and on the way of God and in the justice of the Lord” 
presents a conflation of the two readings. 
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"blamelessly."!? In Sys and Sy? it is rendered Aax eM, “without blame,” cf. 
also T^ (e -) ya) and P-H (es (3). ? Sys, however, differs from Sy? in that it cre- 
ates a new sentence "and ... they were" (aam ‚aa Yao), introducing a con- 
junction and a verb. Now it is interesting that the quotation in TE- presents the 
same construction as we have in SyS: aam Nas ra, “blameless they were,”!2° 
except that here the conjunction is omitted, because it does not fit in a quo- 
tation.!2! || Line 3b: The addition of “in-all their-'umra" (.amimas mlas) is 
interesting, because it has only the support of Ephraem’s Diatessaron commen- 
tary (Syriac and Armenian). The relation between the Syriac Diatessaron and 
the Vetus Syra has been quite an issue in the past, but today the view that the 
Syriac harmony was prior to—and therefore influenced—the text of the Sepa- 
rate Gospels prevails in scholarship.!?? Just as in the case of Luke 2:36-38 I am 
inclined make the conjecture that we have indeed in this wording of Sys most 
probably the reading of the Syriac Harmony. 


Once again Lines 2-3: Leloir, in his reconstruction of TE“, assumed this text to 
bethereading ofthe Syriac harmony used by Ephraem. Moreover he concluded 
that this was the genuine Tatianic reading.?? In my view, this was a correct 
conclusion. It is therefore, in the light of Ephraem’s citation, quite amazing that 
Ortiz de Urbina in his reconstruction of the Diatessaron completely neglected 
Ephraem’s reading,!* and suggested as the Diatessaron text:!25 


ra [ex eara Φα ris ,co31088 „amlas ὯΝ ram m] 

M, 

[For he was walking in all the commandments of the Lord and in his 
uprightness!26] without blame. 


117 In asimilar case (in 1Thes 3:13) some MSS read ἀμέμπτως (e.g. BL 0278 33 pc). 

118 Sy" corrects the Sy, and literally renders Greek plural: esas. À, as does Sypal; ος 
rs. 

119 Cf. Latin “sine querella" (aur b cf fP 1x qr, cf. e) or "sine macula" (d). 

120 The Syriac text is adequately rendered in the Armenian version (cf. III.3). 

121 Theonlyother witness is the Ethiopic version (Walton), “and pure they were." 

122 W.L. Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, pp. 139 f.1. 

123 L. Leloir, Le Témoignage d'Éphrem sur le Diatessaron, CSCO 227, Subs. 19 (Louvain, CSCO, 
1962), p. 13, 240. 

124 Even though he quotes the text of line 3 in his collection of quotations: cf. Ortiz de 
Urbina, Vetus Evangelium, p. 7 (nr. 54): alas aam a~ x, “Eran sin mancha en todo 
su conducta." 

125 Ortiz de Urbina, Vetus Evangelium, p. 208; read mhasréasa instead of his hasr<asa. 

126 Note the fact that the Syriac Eusebius reads the singular in accordance with Sy*? against 
the Greek source text (see below). 
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He borrowed the bracketed words from the Syriac translation of Eusebius's 
Church History?" where Vettius Epagathus is compared with Zacharias in that 
“he walked in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” 
The Syriac Eusebius-text literally renders the Greek text: πεπόρευετο γοῦν ἐν 
πάσαις ταῖς ἐντολαῖς καὶ δικαιώμασιν τοῦ κυρίου ἄμεμπτως.!25 It is absurd to restore 
the Diatessaron text here with this singular form. This numerus in the pertinent 
quotation was merely caused by the fact that Eusebius applied the words about 
Zacharias and Elizabeth to describe one person, namely Vettius Epagathus. 
Therefore, this text has nothing to do with the Diatessaron. The text presented 
by Leloir is, in my view, most likely the original Diatessaron reading preserved 
in Sy’, the Diatessaron being the giving text and Sys the receiving text. This 
was, as we saw, probably also the case in Luke 2:36-38, where the text of Sys 
(including the very same word a.) seems to express Tatian's encratitic 
views. 


Conclusion 


When—long ago— Keith Elliott discussed the text of Luke 2:36-38 and came to 
the conclusion that Anna had lived a bit more than hundred years he may have 
been correct. But it is clear that, if the argumentation given in this contribution 
be correct, he finds an early reader of Luke, namely Tatian the Syrian, on his 
way to protest against that option. In Tatian's view she was also eighty-four 
years widow, but—suppose that she married at the age of thirteen—she was 
not older than 97 years, and perhaps seven days. However, let Keith find some 
comfort in the fact that from early days Tatian was held to be a heretical person. 
Anyhow, whatever her age may have been—I have fulfilled my task to make a 
contribution to the volume that honours a great scholar and textual critic.!29 


127 W.Wright & N. McLean, The Eccclesiastical History of Eusebius Pamphili, Bishop of Caesarea 
(London, Cambridge University Press, 1898), p. 251:2-3. 

128 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., IV.1.5 (K. Lake, Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History I, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, London, Heinemann, 1980, p. 410:2-4). 

129 Finally I want to thank my colleague AnneMarie Luijendijk of Princeton who was so kind 
to read and revise the text before its final stage. 


Codex Bezae and Luke 3:22 — 


Internal Evidence from Luke-Acts 


Peter Doble 


Ina primer on manuscripts and text criticism written for English readers, Keith 
Elliott wrote: 


Luke 3:22. In this account of the baptism Codex Bezae (D) has the words 
derived from Psalm 2:7 ‘You are my begotten Son’ in contrast to the 
reading of other manuscripts: 'You are my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased’ ... A full consideration of the issues would need to take into 
account, among many other things, Luke's teaching about Jesus' baptism 
and also his use of the OT.! 


Following that lead, this paper argues that at Luke 3:22 words from Ps 2:7? 


rather than the conflation printed in the text of NA?”, are the image reflected 


in the mirror of Paul's Antioch sermon (Acts 13:33).? Others^ have considered 


these things, so I write as a debtor not only to Keith, Doktorvater and friend, but 


to the many whose judgments I much respect—though from which I dissent. 


For example, Metzger's textual commentary on NA?”s reading is curiously 


perverse: “The Western reading, ‘This day I have begotten thee, which was widely 


current during the first three centuries, appears to be secondary, derived from 


[9] 


J.K. Elliott & I. Moir, Manuscripts and the Text of the New Testament, (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 


1995), 63. Note, not "citing" but “derived from,’ here paraphrasing Dos. 

Υἱός µου εἶ σύ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά σε D it; Ju (Cl) Meth Hil Aug; cf., Acts 13:33. 

For its scriptural extracts, this essay uses NA?" and Rahlf's LXX; English translations are 

usually my revisions of NRSV or NETS versions. 

E.g., D.L. Bock, Proclamation from Prophecy and Pattern (JSNTS 12; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1987), 

99-105, 245-249; H. Conzelmann, The Theology of Saint Luke (London: Faber & Faber, 1960). 
22-27; B.D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological 

Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 

1993), 62-67; LH. Marshall, “Acts,” in G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson, eds., Commentary on the 

New Testament Use of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids/Nottingham: Baker/Apollos, 2007), 

513-606; D.W. Pao & EJ. Schnabel, “Luke” in Beale and Carson, (2007), 251-414; M. Soards, The 

Speeches in Acts: Their Content, Context and Concerns, (Louisville: Westminster/Knox, 1994), 

182-183. 
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Ps 2.7”? Further, while Ehrman has convincingly set out external evidence 
and transcriptional probabilities, his assessment of Luke's theology remains 
unconvincing.” Consequently, this paper offers an alternative approach, based 
on previous work on Lukan narrative structure? strongly supporting Ehrman's 
external case for Dos while sustaining Luke's coherence and integrity. 


Argument 


My argument is fourfold, starting from Elliott's two notes. First, I argue that 
Luke's *use of the OT" is essentially his creating a distinctive subtext!? relating 
to God's promises to David, promises Luke holds to be fulfilled in Jesus. Second, 
Luke has no “teaching about Jesus’ baptism" but highlights the moment of 
God's anointing Jesus as the “son” foretold both by Nathan's oracle (2 Sam 7:14) 
and by Gabriel's word to Mary (Luke 1:32, 35). Third, Paul's Antioch sermon first 
mirrors, then unpacks, the significance of Jesus' appearance on Israel's stage: 
in him God was fulfilling promises to David, especially that through Nathan's 
oracle, with its polysemous “I will raise up" (ἀναστήσω: 2Sam 712). Fourth 
(Luke's Narrative Structures), Luke's reserving to the last his exposition of what 
Jesus’ anointing “really” meant for Israel is part of his larger narrative strategy, 
which entailed Paul's matching Peter's earlier role in Jerusalem. Together, these 
four factors strongly suggest that at Luke 3:22 the heavenly voice paralleled, and 
evoked for readers, David's designation by God as "Son"— Ps 2:7. 


5 B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, (London: United Bible 
Societies, 1971), my italics. 

Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 62—64. 
Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 64—67. 

8 See also P. Doble, "The Psalms in Luke-Acts" in Moyise and Menken, eds., The Psalms 
in the New Testament (London & New York: T & T Clark International, 2004), 83-117, 17 
n. 85. 

9 P. Doble, “Luke 24:26, 44—Songs of God'sServant: David and his Psalms in Luke-Acts" JSNT 
28 (2006): 267—283; idem, Luke the Interpreter (work in progress) offers a detailed study of 
Luke's narrative structures, the perspective from which this essay is written. 

10 This is Luke's own scriptural reference frame for retelling Jesus’ story; into this subtext 
he incorporates, then interprets, scriptural references that existing tradition attributed to 
Jesus (see below, Luke's Narrative Structures). 
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Luke's “Use of the OT" 


Luke's opening words to Theophilus were of the sureness of the "things ful- 
filled among us”! and his two volumes set his retelling of Jesus’ story firmly 
within Israel's continuing history.!? Acknowledging the presence of many other 
accounts of that story, Luke characterises his own as “orderly” (καθεξῆς); per- 
haps his modifier refers to his distinctive perspective on Jesus' story. The com- 
plex interrelations between Luke and the remaining gospels signal his debt to 
tradition; they also highlight his distinctive reshaping of it in dialogue with 
scripture. 


Luke's Perspective and Nathan's Oracle 

Luke's perspective was that, in and through Jesus, God had been fulfilling 
promises made to and about David.!? Promises to David principally included 
that mediated through Nathan of a “seed” who would establish David's house 
and rule from his throne forever. M Significantly, Luke introduced Jesus to read- 
ers through Gabriel's formal announcement to Mary of the future of the son 
she would conceive. To read Gabriel's heaven-sent annunciation!® alongside 
Nathan's oracle to David is to be made vividly aware of Luke's frame of reference 
for Jesus’ story; this is how his readers should think of the Jesus whose story he 
is to retell—as the long-expected Davidic seed. Luke later extended his “David” 
frame to include Ps 15," which apparently assured David of his freedom from 
the corruption of death and the shades of Hades. 


Luke’s Perspective and Prophets of the Exile 
Luke, however, also knew of promises focused on David, promises that emerged 
during Israel's Babylonian exile, promises that reactivated a hope that what 


11 Luke 11-4. 

12 Tom Wright offers an insightful account of Luke’s relations with Israel's scriptures: N.T. 
Wright, The New Testament and the People of God, Christian Origins and the Question of 
God, Vol 1, (London: SPCK, 1992), 373-384. 

13 See Y. Miura, David in Luke-Acts, WUNT 2.232, (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007). 

14  2Sam7:5-17—Nathan's oracle; its "forever" proves an important part of Luke's case. 

15 Luke 1:26-38. Matthew Sleeman (Geography and the Ascension Narrative in Acts, SNTSMS 
146, (Cambridge: CUP, 2009)) has explored the significance of “thirdspace” for Luke-Acts; 
see my review in JSNT 33.5. In Luke-Acts, the role of “heaven,” angels and visions is not to 
be downplayed. 

16 Luke 1:26: Ἐν δὲ τῷ μηνὶ τῷ ἕκτῳ ἀπεστάλη ὁ ἄγγελος Γαβριὴλ ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ εἰς πόλιν τῆς 
Γαλιλαίας f ὄνομα Ναζαρὲθ ... “sent from God" signals Luke's theocentric agenda. 

17 Luke twice appeals to this psalm: cf Acts 2:25-28;13:35. 
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was promised through Nathan would surely be God's way of restoring captive 
Israel to her land, her Temple, and her integrity as the People of God. Among 
these promises was that phrased by Ezekiel who, taking up a hint in Nathan's 
oracle, saw in David redivivus the exiles’ hope of a paradisal restoration and a 
new covenant with God.!® We know that Luke appealed to this "vision" of how 
things will be, because there are clear allusions to and echoes from Ezekiel 
in his shaping of Jesus’ story.? Although Jeremiah also knew of a renewed 
Davidic hope characterised by “I shall raise up" (ἀναστήσω),20 there seems 
to be no sure evidence of Luke's appeal to Jeremiah's reworking of Nathan's 
oracle. 

Among exilic, reworked promises about David was Isaiah's hope of a re- 
newed “Exodus”; we know that Luke had this vision in mind for in Paul's 
Antioch sermon he clearly alludes to this hope.?? Luke knew nothing of mod- 
ern scholarly agonising over the integrity of the Book of Isaiah, or of the later 
outpouring of work on the "Servant Songs" It is, however, safe to affirm that he 
turned to David as God's agent ofa renewed covenant with Israel; his evoking?? 
the great "song" of Isaiah 55 ensures at least that. Further if Luke had access 
to an Isaiah scroll rather than three distinct codices, then he would have 
found “David” writ large: Isa 91-7; 111-9; 16:4b-5 and 55:1-13 all echo Nathan's 
oracle for David, and a Luke with a David perspective might then see *my ser- 
vant David”?® as God's agent of a New Exodus in other Isaianic passages that 
came to him from tradition, passages like Isa 40, associated with John the Bap- 
tist.26 


18 Ezek 3423-31. 

19 For example, Luke 2:8-20; 151-32; 19:10 (replacing Mark 10:45) reshape the story of Jesus’ 
activity by focusing on "saving" (saviour), seeking, the lost. Ezekiel's own vision echoes 
Nathan's "shepherding" a metaphor for "rulers" (2Sam 7:7). 

20  Jer231-6. We return to this ἀναστήσω. 

21  Onthistheme see D.W. Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus (Tübingen: J C B Mohr, 2000); 
P. Mallen, The Reading and Transformation of Isaiah in Luke-Acts (LNTS 367; London/New 
York: T & T Clark International, 2008). 

22 Isa 55:3 at Acts 13:34. 

23 At Acts 13:34, where its context is “consolation” (Acts 13:15), "salvation" (13:26), forgiveness 
(13:38) and reverberations from John the Baptist as the herald of Isaiah 40 (13:24-25); see 
the discussion below of Paul's sermon. 

24 The scholarly Proto-, Deutero- and Trito-Isaiahs. 

25 Isa 37:35: ὑπερασπιῶ ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως ταύτης τοῦ σῶσαι αὐτὴν δὶ ἐμὲ καὶ διὰ Δαυιδ τὸν παῖδά 
μου. 

26 Cf. Mark 11-8; Matthew 31-12. 
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Luke's Perspective and Psalms 
There were also psalms to celebrate and reflect on God's promises to David— 
and on God's apparent indifference to them: Ps 88, for example, seems to have 
featured in Luke's subtext far more than initially appears.” Its great celebra- 
tion of God's promise (88:2-5, 20-38) is balanced by its lament over the fall of 
David's throne and reputation (88:39-46); but the whole psalm ends with the 
most probing of questions about Nathan's oracle and its "forever":28 


Who is the man who shall live and shall not see death? 
Who shall rescue his life from Hades' hand? Diapsalma 
Lord, where is your steadfast love of old, 
which by your truth you swore to David? 


This plangent, second couplet echoes, and makes a starkly contrasting inclusio 
with, the psalm's five opening, celebratory verses. 

Luke's twofold perspective on David—promises "to" and “about” David— 
gave him a rich subtext, a coherent body of Israel's scriptures which he brought 
into dialogue with existing traditions about Jesus. Before Luke began to draft his 
work he must have clearly planned his subtext and its relation to Jesus' story, for 
Luke-Acts' structure—a two-part account—reveals his skilled unfolding of a 
narrative where traditional material, his distinctive perspective and scriptural 
reasoning intermingle in narrative structures that make for a tightly written, 
thematically-developed retelling of Jesus' story. Luke wove a closely-textured 
narrative where the thought-world and language ofhis subtext are often in play 
before they become clearly visible. 


Luke's Perspective: A Suffering Messiah, Raised from the Dead 
Perhaps Luke's great discovery derived from the Jesus Movement's calling their 
“Lord” Messiah—ostensibly perversely, for Jesus had suffered, and God had 
raised him. Plainly, Luke understood that "Messiah" was a way of speaking of 
David's promised seed, for he introduced Jesus to readers by echoing Nathan's 
oracle?? he made much of tradition's reporting Jesus’ question about Ps 109 


27 It was clearly in Luke's mind at Acts 13:22; see below. 

28  Ps88:49-50: tic ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος, ὃς ζήσεται καὶ οὐκ ὄψεται θάνατον, ῥύσεται τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ ἐκ 
χειρὸς ἅδου; διάψαλμα. ποῦ εἰσιν τὰ ἐλέη σου τὰ ἀρχαῖα, κύριε, ἃ ὤμοσας τῷ Δαυιδ ἐν τῇ ἀληθείᾳ 
σου; 

29  Gabriel's annunciation to Mary (Luke 1:26-38) is heaven's report of what is going on—and 
it is thoroughly Davidic. Readers cannot miss Luke's point: in this child, God is fulfilling 
his promises. 
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and its problematic relation to "Messiah" and to "David's Son";?? his reporting of 
apostolic sermons foregrounded Jesus as the promised Messiah.?! Daringly— 
for this is his great discovery—Luke claimed that “it was written" that the 
Messiah should suffer and be raised.?? Uniquely, he exemplified that claim 
through his unfolding narrative, and, in the case of both suffering?? and resur- 
rection,?* his subtext gave him “David” as scripture's focus. He probably began 
with Nathan's oracle to David, though his text shows a far wider interest in 
David's biography. Nathan's oracle reports God's word, “I will raise up your 
seed after you, who shall come forth from your body, and I will establish his 
kingdom."35 Writing for exiled Israel, Ezekiel announced God's promise, “I will 
raise up over them one shepherd, my servant David ...”36 Luke brought his 
“David” story to its end at Acts 1516-17 where he recalled, and adapted Amos’s 


oracle of hope—“On that day I will raise up the tent of David that is fallen 
"37 


These are all distinctively Lukan elements in his subtext, and they all share 
one ννοτή---ἀναστήσω (I shall raise up)—that Luke exploits metaleptically.38 
What God had promised about bringing a "David" figure on to history's stage 
proved, in Luke's time, to be a promise that unexpectedly resolved the problems 
posed by the—seemingly impossible— "forever" of Nathan's oracle. It is his 
binding both resurrection and inauguration into one word that lies at the 
heart of Luke's subtext. God's promises to David were larger than they had 


30 Luke 20:41-44. 

31 E.g., Acts 2:36; 5:42; 9:22; 17:2-3; 18:5, 28. 

32 Principally at Luke 24:46, though this is a clear Lukan theme from 24:26 onwards. A 
scholarly consensus wrongly holds Luke mistaken in this claim. 


« 


33 The climax of Luke's "suffering" thread is in Ps 2:1-2 by which assembled apostles (Acts 
4:23-31) map (pesher) Jesus’ suffering in Jerusalem on to David's psalm about God's 
“Anointed” (Χριστός). 

34 As we shall see below, in discussing the Antioch sermon, it is through evoking Jesus’ 
anointing that Luke brings to an end his "resurrection" thread. 

35 28am 7:12: καὶ ἀναστήσω τὸ σπέρμα σου μετὰ σέ, ὃς ἔσται ἐκ τῆς κοιλίας σου, καὶ ἑτοιμάσω τὴν 
βασιλείαν αὐτοῦ ... 

36 Ezek 34:23: καὶ ἀναστήσω ἐπ’ αὐτοὺς ποιμένα ἕνα καὶ ποιμανεῖ αὐτούς, τὸν δοῦλόν μου Δαυιδ, 
καὶ ἔσται αὐτῶν ποιμήν ... 

37 Amos giu: ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ ἀναστήσω τὴν σκηνὴν Δαυιδ τὴν πεπτωκυῖαν καὶ ἀνοικοδομήσω 
τὰ πεπτωκότα αὐτῆς καὶ τὰ κατεσκαμμένα αὐτῆς ἀναστήσω καὶ ἀνοικοδομήσω αὐτὴν καθὼς αἱ 
ἡμέραι τοῦ αἰῶνος ... 

38 He also found, and exploited (Acts 3:22; 7:37), a similar Mosaic promise (Deut 18:18, cf, 
15): προφήτην ἀναστήσω αὐτοῖς ἐκ τῶν ἀδελφῶν αὐτῶν ὥσπερ σὲ καὶ δώσω τὸ ῥῆμά µου ἐν τῷ 
στόματι αὐτοῦ, καὶ λαλήσει αὐτοῖς καθότι ἂν ἐντείλωμαι αὐτῷ ... 
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earlier appeared, and God's promises to David are the heart of Paul's Antioch 
sermon. 
Luke's “use of the OT" is his engagement with this subtext. 


"Luke's Teaching about Jesus' Baptism" 


Luke's “teaching about Jesus’ baptism" is simple: it probably happened (3:21) 
during John's ministry, but Luke only glancingly mentions it.?? Significantly, 
unlike the other synoptists,^? Luke firmly separates Jesus’ baptism from what 
he is more interested in—Jesus’ anointing. There is indeed a relation between 
John’s activity and that of Jesus, but it is not one of encounter, causality, or 
dependency. From the opening of the prologue to his gospel, Luke has prepared 
for this separation between the two men. Rather like the prologue to an opera, 
this prologue—Luke’s work's first two chapters—is his “pact with his reader”, 
his sketching where things stand before the curtain goes up on his drama, 
announced by the multiple dating of Luke 32. 

Luke's separation of Jesus from the Baptist begins in Gabriel's words first 
to Zechariah, then to Mary.*? This messenger from heaven?? announces that 
John's task will be to make ready a people prepared for the Lord. Mary, however, 
learns from Gabriel that her son is to reign "forever", on David's throne, over an 
endless kingdom, and that he will be called "Son of God" ^^ Then, in their respec- 
tive canticles, Zechariah# and Mary*® identify and fix what they understand 
by Gabriel's news. Following his wife Elizabeth's recognition of Mary's role, 


39 "Now when all the people were baptized, and when Jesus also had been baptized and was 
praying, the heaven was opened ..." (Luke 3:21). 

40 Mark1:9-u; Matthew 3:13-17; cf., John 1:29-34. 

41 Luke113-20. 

42  Luke1:26-38. 

43 “I am Gabriel. I stand in the presence of God, and I have been sent to speak to you and 
to bring you this good news" (119); cf., “In the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent by 
God to a town in Galilee called Nazareth, to a virgin engaged to a man whose name was 
Joseph, of the house of David. The virgin's name was Mary" (1:26-27). Authority scarcely 
comes higher; readers do well to listen. 

44 Contra Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 64 (on Zahn): “... itis virtually inconceivable, in this 
view, that Jesus would later be told ‘Today I have begotten you.” In Luke's infancy Gospel, 
however, Gabriel does not say that Jesus was “born Son of God’, but “will be called ...”. 

45 Luke 1:68-79. 

46 Luke 1:46-55. 
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the priest rejoices that God has remembered his covenant love,*? has fulfilled 
his promise to David's house, and that his, Zechariah's, son is to be a prophet 
for God's activity. Mary rejoices that God's promises to Abraham and his seed 
have been fulfilled, and that God has remembered his steadfast love.^9 Already, 
Luke's readers learn that his perspective on Jesus is that David's rule will include 
the Abrahamic blessing of the nations. Further, they know how John and Jesus 
relate: John’s role is preparatory to, different from, that of Jesus. 


Luke’s separation of the Baptist from Jesus is confirmed by evidence in Acts. For 
example, when Paul encountered some of the Baptist’s disciples in Ephesus, 
he told them that “John baptized with the baptism of repentance, telling the 
people to believe in the one who was to come after him, that is, in Jesus.”*? This 
“coming after" appears also in Paul's sermon at Pisidian Antioch,5° and we shall 
return to this passage: 


... before [Jesus'] entry on stage [εἴσοδος] John had already proclaimed a 
baptism of repentance for all the people of Israel. And as John was ending 
his run, he said, ‘What do you suppose that I am? I am not he. No, but one 
is coming after me; I am not worthy to untie the thong of the sandals on 
his feet. 


Luke’s sequencing of these two men is paralleled by his referring to Jesus’ 
entry on stage [eioodog]?! as “anointing” rather than baptism. For example, 
Peter crystallised for Cornelius what was popularly known about Jesus:5? *... 
beginning in Galilee after the baptism that John announced; how God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with power ...” And that was certainly 
the apostles’ perspective reported by Luke in his climactic use of Ps 21-2 in 
their Witness in Jerusalem: 


For in this city, in fact, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles 
and the peoples of Israel, gathered together against your holy servant 


47 Luke 1:72-73: nonoa ἔλεος μετὰ τῶν πατέρων ἡμῶν καὶ μνησθῆναι διαθήκης ἁγίας αὐτοῦ, ὅρκον 
ὃν ὤμοσεν πρὸς Ἀβραὰμ τὸν πατέρα ἡμῶν, τοῦ δοῦναι ἡμῖν ... Cf. Ps 88:2-3, 49. 

48 Luke 1:54-55: ἀντελάβετο Ἰσραὴλ παιδὸς αὐτοῦ, μνησθῆναι ἐλέους, καθὼς ἐλάλησεν πρὸς τοὺς 
πατέρας ἡμῶν, τῷ Ἀβραὰμ καὶ τῷ σπέρματι αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. Cf. 2 Sam 7:15; Ps 88:2-3, 49. 

49 Acts 19:4; cf. 1:5. 

50  Acts13:24-25. 

51 Cf. ëķoðoç, Luke 9:31. 

52 Acts 10:37-38. 
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Jesus, whom you anointed, to do whatever your hand and your plan had 
predestined to take place.55 


And, presumably, Luke's readers would have recognized the connection be- 
tween the event he reported in Luke 3:21-22 and the "Spirit" and “anointing” 
of Jesus' appeal in Nazareth to Isaiah's, 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me ...54 


Here in Nazareth is David's son, newly anointed,’ recalling that inaugural 
event, and affirming his role as the promised Davidic agent of God's New 
Exodus. 


Luke's teaching is thus not about Jesus’ baptism by John,°® but rather about his 
anointing by God in an event that occurred when Johr's activity was effectively 
over. Their separation is complete, with no overlaps; John's disciples' mission 
(718-35) actually accents this distancing—John is elsewhere. Nonetheless, 
Luke's account of Jesus’ anointing is clearly the climax of his drama's opening 
scene (3:1-22): an opened heaven, a voice from heaven, the Spirit descending 
are the stuff of Luke's focus on “the coming one" of whom John had spoken.5? 


Luke's drama is set on the stage of world history: its multiple dating roots this 
story in a real world, in Rome, in Jerusalem, and in the puppet kingdoms of 
Israel. It announces that in Tiberius's fifteenth year of rule the word of God 
came to John (3:2); Luke implies that it was in that same year that the word 
of God came also to Jesus (3:22). In a few verses Luke spells out what John 
was about (3:3-17): crowds gathered and listened; they were baptized; they 
wondered about who John might be, but he pointed beyond himself, to a 
coming one—and as soon as Herod removed John from the scene, the word 


53 Acts 4:27-28; ὃν ἔχρισας picks up the χριστοῦ from Ps 2:2, just cited in 4:26. 

54 Luke 4:18; Isa 611a. 

55  Isthisalso “proclamation”? Or does Luke intend to leave Jesus alone on stage? 

56 Clearly distinguishing Luke's account from Matthew's (3:13-17; 99 words, including a 
dialogue between Jesus and John) and from Mark’s (1:915; 53 words, noting that Jesus 
was baptised by John in the Jordan, and relating Jesus' anointing to that event); Luke's 
is the shortest account (3:21-22; 43 words), effectively distancing Jesus’ anointing from his 
baptism and from John. 

57  Cf.John1:29-42. 
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of God came to Jesus at prayer (3:21-22). John's abrupt exit (319-20) with 
his attendant crowds (3:21) leaves Jesus alone on the stage for his moment of 
anointing by God, and this brief scene is the dynamic for all that follows; now 
his work begins (3:23) and his ancestry is traced. 

What Jesus heard the voice from heaven say, however, was to be spelt out in 
the remaining columns of Luke's scrolls: “You are my Son ...”. As with heaven's 
announcements to Zechariah and Mary, so here at Jesus' anointing, the con- 
tent of that message is crucial to one's reading of Luke-Acts.5? What was it? 
Dos or Bo3? My argument is that the probable answer lies in Paul's Antioch ser- 
mon, where God's promises to David, and Jesus' appearance in Israel play major 
roles. 


Paul's Antioch Sermon (Acts 1316-41) 
Reasons for analysing the Antioch sermon’? are that: 


- itis the context for Luke's undisputed citation of Ps 2:7;6° 
— Paul'ssermon is demonstrably an echoing, a completing, ofnarrative strands 
emerging from the opening chapters of Luke's gospel;! 
— the citation's function in his sermon consequently sheds light on Luke's 
climactic account of Jesus' anointing; 
- what was happening at that anointing was more than at first appears. 


I shall argue that the presence of Ps 2:7 at Luke 3:22 is designed to evoke 
unambiguous recognition of Jesus' role in Luke's story of events in David's 
house: 


through Jesus, God fulfils promises made to, but unfulfilled for David; 
like David, Jesus also hears God's proclamation—“You are my son; today 
I have begotten you." 


58 The sole verbal connector between Luke 3:22 and Isa 42:1 is τὸ πνεῦμα. 

59 The Appendix is an indispensable tool for this section. 

60 Acts 13:33. Dos extends to 2:8 ... nations as inheritance; see J. Rius-Camps & J. Read- 
Heimerdinger, The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae: A Comparison with the Alexandrian 
Tradition. Volume 3: Acts 13.1-18.23: The Ends of the Earth: First and Second Phases of 
the Mission to the Gentiles (LNTS 365; London: T&T Clark, 2007). 

61 Demonstrated below. 
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Paul's sermon's structure is threefold: its first part (1316b-25) announces 
that, by bringing Jesus to Israel as Saviour, God has fulfilled his promises; 
the third part (13:32-37) demonstrates by scriptural reasoning how God has 
fulfilled those promises; the central section (13:26-31) attends to those two 
events in Jerusalem—Jesus’ suffering and particularly his resurrection— that 
are the basis for Luke's unpacking scripture.62 

This sermon's heart is its announcement that God has fulfilled his promise: 
the word “promise” (ἐπαγγελία) appears twice, first at the climax ofthe sermon’s 
introduction (13:23)® then at the opening of its third part (13:32).6* A "promise" 
is also implied in John the Baptist's reference to *one coming after" him (13:25). 
As we shall see, the sermon's third part takes up and unpacks its first, so this 
twofold appearance of “promise” is to be taken very seriously—it points to 
a scriptural source. God's bringing to Israel, as promised (xat’ ἐπαγγελίαν), a 
saviour, Jesus (13:23) is then paralleled by Paul's explaining this "bringing" as 
God's fulfilling his promise by “raising up” Jesus (13:33)—evoking the ἀναστήσω 
of Nathan’s oracle already in play. 


Nathan's Oracle: Five Strands of "Promise" 
God's promise, however, proves to be manifold. First, the foundational promise 
to David through Nathan is strongly, though allusively, present. Much of this 
sermon's Introduction (13:16b-23) turns out to be a crystallisation of Nathan's 
oracle (2Sam 7:5-16):6° the two texts share a common presentation of Israel's 
history as far as God's “raising up" of David.66 To become aware of this promise 
in Paul's Introduction—as Luke's readers have been since Gabriel's announce- 
ment to Mary®’—is to recognise that Luke is here evoking his gospel's begin- 
ning.9? He confirms his frame of reference by plainly locating Jesus as David's 


62 Suffering and resurrection are at the heart of Luke's second volume—cf, Jesus’ commis- 
sion (Luke 24:46); Peter's speeches exemplify it; Paul affirms it (Acts 26:19-23)—Antioch 
is Paul's demonstration of the "first to rise from the dead”. 

63 τούτου ὁ θεὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ σπέρματος κατ’ ἐπαγγελίαν ἤγαγεν τῷ Ἰσραὴλ σωτῆρα Ἰησοῦν ... (Acts 
13:23). 

64 Καὶ ἡμεῖς ὑμᾶς εὐαγγελιζόμεθα τὴν πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας ἐπαγγελίαν γενομένην ... (Acts 13:32). 

65 Missed by R.I. Pervo, Acts: a commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2009); 
noted by J.W. Doeve, Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Assen: Van Gor- 
cum, 1954); M.L. Strauss, The Davidic Messiah in Luke-Acts: the Promise and its Fulfillment 
in Lukan Christology (JSNTS 110; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 154-155. 

66 Read in parallel, their likeness is remarkable. See Marshall, “Acts”, ad loc. 

67 Luke 126-38: this is how Luke introduces Jesus to his readers, and his Annunciation 
represents heaven's perspective on the events that follow. 

68 As Peter did for Cornelius (Acts 10:36-43); Paul takes up Luke 1:1-3:22. 
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promised "seed" (13:23). Then, for anyone who has missed the point that this 
sermon is about God's promise to David (13:32), we find in verses 33 and 36 the 
clearest possible allusion to the heart of that promise:9? “And we bring you the 
good news that what God promised to our fathers he fulfilled for us, their chil- 
dren, by raising up Jesus (ἀναστήσας Ἰησοῦν)... For David, after he had served the 
purpose of God in his own generation, fell asleep (ἐκοιμήθη), was laid beside 
his fathers (τοὺς πατέρας αὐτοῦ), and saw corruption ...” There is little doubt 
that in these verses Luke is unpacking 2Sam 7:12: “And it will be [when] your 
days are fulfilled and you sleep (κοιμηθήσῃ) with your fathers (τῶν πατέρων cov), 
that I shall raise up (καὶ ἀναστήσω) your seed (τὸ σπέρµα cov) after you ...” This 
focal σπέρμα takes us back to the Introduction's climax (13:23)—"As promised, 
God has brought from David's σπέρµα a saviour for Israel, Jesus”. Paul's sermon, 
then, begins where Luke's first volume introduced its readers to God's purposes 
in relation to Jesus, in Gabriel's spelling out who Jesus is—David’s promised 
σπέρμα (Luke 1:26-38). Recognising this close connection between Paul's ser- 
mon and Luke's opening scenes is essential to this paper's case. 


Second, Ezekiel's later reworking"? of Nathan's oracle is evoked by Paul's using 
“saviour” (σωτῆρα) of Jesus (13:23), for this too recalls the Infancy Gospel's 
angelic announcement to shepherds of who this Jesus “is” —a saviour, Messiah, 
Lord." Notably, Luke's concern with "salvation" is crystallised by his transform- 
ing Mark 10:45 into Luke 19:10: “for the Son of man came to seek and to save 
the lost"? clearly echoing Ezekiel's oracle. The stories collected in Luke 15 
accord with this purposeful “seeking and saving" as does the multiple taunting 
of Jesus—he saved others; let him save himself—in Luke's account of the cru- 
cifixion.?3 Ezekiel's great hope of salvation"?^ is packed into Luke's description 


69 These two verses enclose the core of Luke's scriptural reasoning. 

70 Ezekiel 34:20-31 (LXX); see especially 34:23: καὶ ἀναστήσω ἐπ’ αὐτοὺς ποιμένα Eva καὶ ποιµα- 
νεῖ αὐτούς, τὸν δοῦλόν μου Δαυιδ, καὶ ἔσται αὐτῶν ποιμήν ... 

71 ὅτι ἐτέχθη ὑμῖν σήμερον σωτὴρ ὅς ἐστιν χριστὸς κύριος ἐν πόλει Δαυίδ (Luke 2:11). Shepherds, 
glory, saving, "Messiah" cluster in this scene to point to Ezekiel's David-hope; the language 
and thought-world of this hope are lived out in Luke's reshaping of Jesus’ story. 

72 Marshall's case remains a classic statement of Luke's theology of salvation; I.H. Marshall, 
Luke—Historian and Theologia, (Exeter: Paternoster, 1988). 

73 Luke 23:35; cf. 23:37, 39. 

74 Iwillsave my flock, ... Iwillraise up over them one shepherd, my servant David, and he shall 
feed them ... and be their shepherd (Ezek 34:22-23). We note that "salvation" is an Isaianic 
focus also; e.g., Isa 40:5, included in Luke's adaptation ofthe opening verses of this chapter 
(Luke 3:4-6). 
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of Jesus as "saviour"?* This saviour, then, is to be God's agent of the salvation 
announced by both Ezekiel and by John's evocation of Isaiah; small wonder 
that Paul could describe his address as “a message of salvation" (13:26, echo- 
ing Ps 106:20),76 though this psalm offers far more than the bon mot it initially 
appears to offer. Once more, Luke's Paul returns to the stuff of the Infancy 
Gospel. 


Third, Ps 88 had reworked Nathan's oracle, and posed its fundamental question 
to the oracle's “forever”.77 The evidence for this psalm's presence in Paul's ser- 
mon rests on two words only, εὗρον Δαυὶδ (I have found David), but since, in 
sequence, they belong uniquely to Ps 88, since Luke has appealed elsewhere 
to this psalm, and since the very heart of Paul's sermon tackles head-on the 
apparently insoluble problem for Nathan's oracle of human mortality, these 
two words alert us to a theme pulsing beneath this sermon. Ps 88, after celebrat- 
ing God's covenant with David, poses its insistent question against a “kingdom- 
forever"? —"Who is the man who shall live and not see death, who shall rescue 
his life from Hades’ hand?”®° And Paul answers the psalmist's question with his 
assertion that because God raised Jesus from the dead (13:30), because being 
raised from the dead implies no longer returning to decay (13:34),8! Jesus did 
not "see decay" (13:37), the very problem focused by the following climactic 
“promise” to David (Ps 15). Paul's allusion to Ps 88 coheres with the substance 
of his argument, focused on Nathan's oracle. 


75 See Luke 2:11; Acts 5:31; 13:23. 

76 Thus amply fulfilling the “word of consolation” for which he'd been asked (13:15). 

77 Ps 88:48-52: how might God promise David's seed a “kingdom-forever” if humans die and 
decay? 

78  Acts13:22. 

79  SoPs88:36-37: ἅπαξ ὤμοσα ἐν τῷ ἁγίῳ μου, εἰτῷ Δαυιδ ψεύσομαι Τὸ σπέρμα αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα 
μενεῖ καὶ ὁ θρόνος αὐτοῦ ὡς ὁ ἥλιος ἐναντίον µου, echoing Nathan's oracle: ... καὶ ἀνορθώσω τὸν 
θρόνον αὐτοῦ ἕως εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. Gabriel reinforces this promise for Mary's son: καὶ βασιλεύσει 
ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον Ἰακὼβ εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας καὶ τῆς βασιλείας αὐτοῦ οὐκ ἔσται τέλος (Luke 1:33). There's 
the rub. 

80 τίς ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος, ὃς ζήσεται καὶ οὐκ ὄψεται θάνατον, ῥύσεται τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ ἐκ χειρὸς ἅδου; 
(Ps 88:49). The conceptual and verbal link with David's Ps 15 is clear: Hades awaits humans, 
including David. 

81 Itis likely that “decay” led Paul to Ps 106 whose overt allusion (13:26, ἀπέστειλεν τὸν λόγον 
αὐτοῦ) elicits its understanding of "salvation" (ἰάσατο αὐτοὺς καὶ ἐρρύσατο αὐτοὺς ἐκ τῶν 
διαφϑορῶν αὐτῶν); Luke's subtext was rich in mutually illuminating texts: Pss 88 (ῥύσεται, 
ἅδου), 15 (εἰς ἅδην, ἰδεῖν διαφθοράν), and 106 (ἐρρύσατο, διαφθορῶν) are not solitary texts, but 
a conceptual tapestry. 
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Fourth, Luke was sensitive to a “promise” to David encountered in Ps 1530 
(13:35): “you will not abandon my life to Hades, nor will you give your holy 
one to see decay"??— but David was, in fact, very dead.83 Luke had already 
handled this conviction-promise in Peter's Pentecost address, but in a different 
way and for another purpose.?^ Paul's sermon continues to focus on God's 
fulfilling a promise through Nathan to David of a “kingdom-forever’, a promise 
apparently doomed to frustration by human mortality, but with its remedy 
"foretold" to David the prophet, a promise apparently pointing to its own 
consummation—‘I will raise up" (ἀναστήσω). Understood in two senses, this 
promise actually clarifies David's confidence expressed in Ps 1510—n0 decay 
for his flesh! Paul's argument thus combines “his” renewed understanding of 
Nathan's oracle with Peter's understanding of Ps 15. 


Fifth, Luke's evocation of Isa 55 (Acts 13:34b) is of a renewed covenant with 
David that verbally implied such an understanding of Ps 15. Isaiah's passage is 
aboutimminent return from Exile (Isa 55:12); about God's pardoning those who 
return to God (55:7); about God's sent-out word being surely fulfilled (55:11); 
about “glory for Israel" (55:5); about David's role in this "salvation" (55:3-5).8° 
Paul apparently adapts Isa 55:3: “I shall covenant to you an eternal covenant, the 
trusty, holy things of David."56 Given the New Exodus theme of Paul's sermon, 
concluding with his announcing "forgiveness of sins" (13:38), a reader is not 
surprised that Luke should have such a passage in his subtext. But it had one 
further advantage: through one word-root (ὅσια / ὅσιόν) it tied Israel's hope of 
a New Exodus to David's hope of freedom from Hades and decay, for the plural 
(ὅσια) must have included its singular (ὅσιόν). God, who promised Israel “I shall 
covenant to you an eternal covenant, the trusty, holy things (ὅσια) of David" 
had also led David to the conviction that “you (God) will not give your holy 
one (ὅσιόν) to see decay”. This verbal link is more than a simple catchword, 


82 ὅτιοὐκ ἐγκαταλείψεις τὴν ψυχήν μου εἰς ἅδην οὐδὲ δώσεις τὸν ὅσιόν σου ἰδεῖν διαφθοράν. 

83 Luke exploits this contrast between David and Jesus: Acts 2:29-35; 13:34-38. 

84 Acts 2:25-31. Luke adapts this psalm to the fact of Jesus' being raised—and Jesus was 
David's “flesh” (2:26: Ps 15:9), or "fruit" (2:30: Ps 132:1); Luke's argument recalls that of 
Abraham’s paying tithes to Melchizedek (Gen 14:17-24; cf., Ps 109:4 and the use made of 
both by the Auct ad Heb). 

85 IsIsa55 the subtext for Simeon’s “revelation for the Gentiles, glory for your People Israel” 
(Luke 2:32)? 

86 προσέχετε τοῖς ὠτίοις ὑμῶν καὶ ἐπακολουθήσατε ταῖς ὁδοῖς µου, ἐπακούσατέ μου, καὶ ζήσεται 
ἐν ἀγαθοῖς ἡ ψυχὴ ὑμῶν, καὶ διαϑήσομαι ὑμῖν διαϑήκην αἰώνιον, τὰ ὅσια Δαυιδ τὰ πιστά (154 55:3 
(LXX)). 
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for the possibility of a renewed Exodus rested on the fulfilling for David of the 
non-decay of his “seed”. We are still in the area of Gabriel's announcement to 
Mary of God's fulfilling Nathan's oracle. 


In Paul's sermon, Luke has carefully set these five strands of “promise” within 
a context of New Exodus expectation and fulfilment: the synagogue Presidents 
(13:15) invite “a word of consolation for the people^? this wording is arguably 
rather more than an echo of Isa 402.88 Their initial evocation of a New Exodus 
becomes even more likely when we note that Luke's context for his sermon's 
argument extends to John the Baptist's activity with its suspended recalling*? 
of Isa 40, for 13:23-25 comprises two sentences, the first of which clearly echoes 
Luke's practice of associating while separating John and Jesus: "As promised, 
from [David]'s seed God brought to Israel a Saviour, Jesus, before whose entry 
on stage John had already proclaimed a baptism of repentance to all the people 
of Israel."?? This is Luke's invitation to Theophilus to continue recalling his first 
volume's opening. There, John “was” the Isaianic herald set firmly in the context 
of an adaptation of Isaiah 40:3—6, a passage larger than that found in Mark 1:3 or 
Matthew 3:3, for Luke's adaptation ended with the promise that all flesh shall 
see "the salvation of our God"?! Consequently, it is probably the "salvation" of 
this suspended citation that allows Luke to speak of “this salvation" (13:26) as he 
opens his middle section of the sermon,?? addressing the fate of the “saviour” 
from David's line. Further, Paul's conclusion (13:38) is his announcement of 
"forgiveness of sins” (ἄφεσις ἁμαρτιῶν) in and through this Jesus, and “forgive- 
ness" is what ends Israel's exile from God. Jesus' commissioning of his apostles 
had included their proclaiming to all nations, in his name, repentance and 


87 μετὰ δὲ THY ἀνάγνωσιν τοῦ νόμου καὶ τῶν προφητῶν ἀπέστειλαν ol ἀρχισυνάγωγοι πρὸς αὐτοὺς 
λέγοντες: ἄνδρες ἀδελφοί, εἴ τίς ἐστιν ἐν ὑμῖν λόγος παρακλήσεως πρὸς τὸν λαόν, λέγετε (Acts 
13:15). 

88 Παρακαλεῖτε παρακαλεῖτε τὸν λαόν μου, λέγει ὁ θεός (Isa 40:1). 

89 In a condensed text, of two narrative units, the later often implies the earlier: at Antioch 
(13:24—25), readers “hear by recall" Luke's initial Isaianic setting for John's activity (Luke 
3:4-6); in the same way, they "hear" the missing "forgiveness of sins" (Acts 13:24) at the 
conclusion of Paul's sermon (13:38). 

go τούτου ὁ θεὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ σπέρματος κατ’ ἐπαγγελίαν ἤγαγεν τῷ Ἰσραὴλ σωτῆρα Ἰησοῦν, προκη- 
ρύξαντος Ἰωάννου πρὸ προσώπου τῆς εἰσόδου αὐτοῦ βάπτισμα μετανοίας παντὶ τῷ λαῷ Ἰσραήλ 
(Acts 13:23-24). 

91 And Paul's witness to Jesus largely conforms with the pattern set by Peter at Acts 1:21- 
22. 

92  Acts13:26, which adapts Ps 106:20. 
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forgiveness of sins.?? These scriptural dimensions are interwoven into Luke's 
text like a fabric; their subtextual thought and language are its essence. 

So, in Paul's sermon David is the focus of Nathan’s oracle, of Ezekiel's and of 
Isaiah's hope of “salvation’, as well as his being the psalmist looking for freedom 
from Hades and decay. 

"By Raising Ὀγ”---ἀναστήσας 

God, says Paul, fulfilled his promises by “raising up" (ἀναστήσας) Jesus (13:33)— 
just as of old he raised up David (13:22: ἤγειρεν). But God also "raised up" Jesus 
in a way that he did not raise up David—namely, “from the dead” (13:30: yet- 
pev αὐτὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν); this contrast between David and Jesus is further built into 
Paul's argument through his exploring the word “corruption” (διαφθορά). Yet 
Luke apparently avoided using this verb, “raise up” (ἤγειρεν), of Jesus’ appear- 
ance on history's stage, preferring, instead, “led” or “brought” (13:23: ἤγαγεν). By 
reserving the appearance of ἀναστήσω in his text, Luke allowed himself space 
to exploit fully the bivalent character of Nathan's oracle, which now embraces 
in itself both the act signified by ἤγαγεν (13:23) and the sense of “resurrection” 
implied by ἤγειρεν (13:30).95 That would account for the twofold presence of àvi- 
στηµι only in this final section of Paul's sermon, for the event that he described 
in its first section—Jesus’ presence in Israel—is explained in its third as the 
“promise” referred to in the sermon's Introduction (13:23). 

Jesus' presence in Israel had two distinct yet related narrative pedigrees: 
Luke affirmed Jesus’ Davidic descent (1316b-23); he also recalled for Theo- 
philus John the Baptist's pointing to the "coming one" (13:24-25). We noted 
above how Luke "suspended" his citing of Isaiah 40, yet worked as though it 
were there, audible though invisible. We note now that the form of 13:23-24 
strongly implies also a “suspended” citation of the account of Jesus’ anointing 
by God, God's bringing to Israel a saviour— Jesus: “As promised, of this man's 


93 Luke 24:47; καὶ κηρυχθῆναι ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ μετάνοιαν εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν elc πάντα τὰ 
ἔθνη. ἀρξάμενοι ἀπὸ Ἰερουσαλὴμ; this is a hinge between Luke's two volumes. 

94 “Decay” appears in this sermon four times in four successive verses (13:34-37). A key con- 
cept in Luke's reading of the Davidic promises, “decay” was first announced subtextually 
at the opening of this sermon's central section (13:26), for Ps 106:20 amplifies “the word of 
salvation sent out to us" as God's healing and rescuing from “decay” (ἀπέστειλεν τὸν λόγον 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἰάσατο αὐτοὺς καὶ ἐρρύσατο αὐτοὺς ἐκ τῶν διαφθορῶν αὐτῶν). Did Luke arrive at 
Ps 106 because of its associating salvation and decay? 

95 Nor was Luke averse from using ἀνίστημι to signify “standing up" in public attention; see, 
e.g., Acts 5:36 and 37— both have ἀνέστη for Theudas' and Judas's appearance on history's 
stage. 
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seed God has brought to Israel a Saviour, Jesus, John having already, before 
[Jesus'] entry on stage, proclaimed a baptism of repentance to all the people 
of Israel.” Between verses 23 and 24 we are invited to re-hear Luke 3:21-22, the 
climax of Luke's grand opening scene. 


To unpack the promise, Luke carefully distinguishes his two readings of Na- 
than's “I shall raise up" (ἀναστήσω). First, at 13:33 this word signals God's bring- 
ing Jesus on to history's stage in fulfilment of Nathan's oracle; that was the 
“plain” sense of 2Sam 7:12. Second, at 13:34 it indicates God's raising Jesus 
"from among the dead, no longer to return to corruption"; Luke's two modi- 
fying phrases amply confirm his bivalent reading of Nathan's "raise up”, mak- 
ing uniquely possible the problematic "forever" of Nathan's oracle. Luke here 
makes a clear distinction. God's raising Jesus from among the dead was an unex- 
pected turn of events that transformed Nathan's,?6 Ezekiel's?? and Jeremiah's?? 
texts, and threw new light on Isaiah’s.99 

But in this study our focus is on the first of Paul's carefully disambiguated 


« 


uses. Paul's “unpacking” of God's fulfilled promise reads: “We are bringing you 
the good news that what God promised our fathers he has fulfilled for us, their 


children, by raising up Jesus,!? just as it's written in the second psalm— 


You are my son, 
Today I have begotten you.”!0! 


Why this reference at this point to the second psalm? Those who read this ἀνα- 
στήσας as a reference to Jesus’ resurrection! are faced with multiple problems 


96  2Sam 712 (ἀναστήσω ...). 

97 Ezek 34:23 (ἀναστήσω ...). 

98  Jer23:4,5 (ἀναστήσω ... twice). 

99  SeeP.Ellingworth, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Carlisle/Grand Rapids: Paternoster/Eerd- 
mans, 1993), 116, who notes that Acts 13:33-37 is a pesher on 2Sam 7// ... (as is the sermon's 
Introduction). 

100 NRSV'ssemicolon after "Jesus" confuses the issue. 

101 ὅτι ταύτην ὁ θεὸς ἐκπεπλήρωκεν τοῖς τέκνοις [αὐτῶν] ἡμῖν ἀναστήσας Ἰησοῦν ὡς καὶ ἐν τῷ 
ψαλμῷ γέγραπται τῷ δευτέρῳ: υἱός μου εἶ σύ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά σε. (Acts 13:33). 

102 A recent example is Pervo's reading of Paul's sermon, Acts, 334-344. While both J.A. Fitz- 
myer, The Acts of the Apostles (AB 31; New York, et al.: Doubleday, 1998), 516, and L.T. John- 
son, The Acts of the Apostles (SP5; Collegeville, Minnesota: A Michael Glazier Book, 1992), 
234-239, read this ἀναστήσας as a reference to Jesus’ resurrection/exaltation, C.K. Barrett, 
(Acts Vol I: I-XIV (ICC; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1994), 645-647) understands it probably 
to refer to Jesus’ appearing on history's stage. Cf., Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 156. 
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generated by the psalm's “today”. If, however, we read this ἀναστήσας as Paul's 
reference to God's anointing Jesus, already implied in his Introduction, then 
the appropriateness here of Ps 2:7's “today” becomes clear: Paul —or Luke?— 
associates this specific citation with the inauguration of Jesus’ ministry.!03 That 


was the moment when something happened:104 


when, spirit-filled, Jesus entered on his public activity; 
when David's seed, Jesus, shared David's experience of God's proclaim- 
ing him “son”. 


This is the language of appointment, not of adoption. That anointing was also 
the moment when Gabriel's announcement to Mary that her son would be 
called "Son of God" was fulfilled. David's celebration of God's proclamation 
(Ps 2:7), like Gabriel's announcement to Mary, is tightly linked to the promise 
in Nathan's oracle— “I will be a father to him and he a son to me" (2 Sam 7:14),105 
and this oracle is where Luke's "raise up" bivalency originates. In Paul's sermon, 
Luke is exploiting possibilities inherent in Nathan's oracle to David—and in 
Ezekiel’s and in Jeremiah's messages:!06 God who, in age after age, promised 
to "raise up" a king-forever in David's succession not only brought Jesus on to 
history's stage, but also raised him from among the dead, no longer subject 
to decay. Those are “events”; Luke makes sense of them through his “David” 
subtext. 

There was an initial "raising up" a “today”, a prayerful interlude and an 
“opened heaven" during which, according to Luke's retelling of the story, a voice 
proclaimed Jesus “My son" ... so Jesus’ anointing fulfils another dimension of 
Nathan's oracle: God raised him up in Israel as *my son". "Today" (13:33c) thus 
signals the moment of Jesus’ anointing, not of his resurrection. 

Further Jesus’ “sonship” is a theme of the early chapters of Luke's narrative: 
it dominates Jesus' genealogy (3:23-38); Luke's account of Jesus' temptations 
(41-12); his encounters with demons (4:40-41)—where Luke's linking of “Son 
of God" with "Messiah" becomes explicit. In parallel with those early chapters, 


103 Contra B. Lindars, New Testament Apologetic (London: SCM Press, 1961), 139-144, who, 
urging that Ps 2:7 was first used of Jesus’ resurrection, cites Acts 13:33. See Acts 3:26, where 
ἀναστήσας clearly refers to the beginning of Jesus’ ministry in Israel. 

104 Cf,Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 67. 

105 Significantly, Heb 1:5 pairs Ps 2:7 with 2Sam 7:14; Luke and he were not alone in making 
this connection—see 4QFlor 110-19. 

106 Luke also exploits the ἀναστήσω in Amos 9:1 (Acts 1516-17) and Deut 18:15, 18 (Acts 3:22; 
cf., 3:26). 
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Paul's initial preaching in the synagogues of Damascus (Acts 919b-22) was 
apparently characterised by his linking of “Son of God" with “Messiah’—two 
terms, one concept, rooted in Nathan's oracle. 

Fourth century orthodoxy forgot the unity of Luke-Acts, “correcting” only the 
gospel's transmitting a tradition of Jesus' baptism (Luke 3:22), while ignoring 
the clear evidence of Luke's thoroughly Davidic subtext and his narrative struc- 
ture.1?7 This reading of Paul's speech— Paul's witnessing to Antioch mirrors 
Luke's image of Jesus' anointing—becomes more convincing when set within 
a longer Lukan design where “mirroring” is basic to Luke's narrative theology. 


Mirroring: A Lukan Narrative Structure!09 


Among narrative structures discernible in Luke-Acts, Luke's Mirror structure is 
arguably particularly important, for it combines both narrative and intertextual 
features; Luke's “use of the OT" is in synergy with the way he develops his 
narrative. This feature dominates Luke's presentation of Peter's and John's 
witness in and to Jerusalem. 

This Mirror structure powerfully contributes to my understanding of what 
Luke is up to, and emerged from earlier studies ofthe psalms' role in Luke-Acts. 
Initially, noting the marked “twoness” of Luke's using psalms, I suggested that 
Luke found Pss 17:22 and 109:1 to be “core psalms”1% Later, in the light of further 
narrative analysis," I found it impossible to resist Luke's having sequenced all 
three scriptural passages engaged by Jesus: 


107 Ehrman’s assessment of the external evidence and transcriptional probabilities is here 
allied with my reassessment of Luke's theology. 

108 In this section, I am principally indebted to C.H. Talbert, Literary Patterns, Theologi- 
cal Themes and The Genre of Luke-Acts (Missoula: SBL/Scholars Press, 1974), 141-143; to 
H.J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (London: SPCK, 1958), 317-350, then perhaps espe- 
cially to 351; to D. Marguerat, Les Actes des Apótres (1-12), (Commentaire du Nouveau 
Testament Va, Deuxiéme Série; Genéve: Labor et Fides, 2007), 1-31, and to Wright, The 
New Testament and People of God, 372—378. 

109 Doble, "Psalms," 88-89. 

110 Principally in Songs, but see also Doble, "Psalms," 85. Because Stephen is not an apos- 
tle, and Acts 7 does not feature in the Lukan Schema, his speech was not examined in 
Songs; however, on this speech, see P. Doble, "The Son of Man Saying in Stephen's Wit- 
nessing: Acts 6.8-8.2”, NTS 3 (1985): 68-84; idem, The Paradox of Salvation (SNTSMS 87; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996/2005), 132-145; idem, “Something Greater 
than Solomon: An Approach to Stephen's Speech" in S. Moyise, ed., The Old Testament in 
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the Stone-saying, embedded in his Vineyard parable, focused on Jesus' 
suffering; 

the “Bush”, on his resurrection;!!2 

the “Lord at the right hand’ offered the riddle of how Messiah, David’s 
lord, could be his son.!!3 


The apostles' witness in Jerusalem has been substantially shaped by this se- 
quence fashioned by Luke from tradition, in which Jesus asked a probing ques- 
tion about David's son, David's “lord” and “the Messiah”. This structure tightly 
links Luke's two volumes: 


it roots the apostles' Witness in Jerusalem in Jesus' words drawn from 
tradition shared with the other Synoptists; 

it comprises three passages of scripture, two from psalms (Pss 17:22; 
109:1), one from Torah (Exod 3:6); 

it takes the form a>b>c : c>b>a: 


Passion/ 
[Ps u7:22 > Exod 3:6 > Ps1093] ^ . > [Ps 109:1 > Exod 3:6 > Ps 17:22] 
Resurrection 
Luke Acts 
[20:17 20:37  20:41-44| [2:34-35 313 4u] 


Luke's structure takes these three traditional!^ scripture-related logia from 
Jesus' own witness to Jerusalem, inverts their order in Acts, and places them 
in apostolic contexts that reflect those in Jesus’ own ministry." Significantly, 
they are balanced either side of Luke's Passion Narrative, Resurrection, and 
commissioning accounts. Luke's arrangement ensures that Jesus’ questions!!6 


the New Testament (JSNTSS 189; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000) 181-207; idem, 
"Are these things so?" in B. Koet, et al, eds., The Scriptures of Israel in Jewish and Christian 
Tradition: Essays in Honour of Maarten J.J. Menken (Leuven: Brill, 2013) an essay building 
on Jesus’ gezerah shewa’ (Luke 22:69; Acts 7:55-56) and affirming Stephen's address to be 
part of Luke's mirroring. 

111 Luke 20:17. 

112 Luke 20:37-38. 

113 Luke 20:41-44. 

114 They feature also in Matthew (21:33-46; 22:23-33, 41-46) and Mark (12:1-12, 18-27, 35- 
37a). 

115 Explored in Doble, Songs, chapters 1, 3, and 5. 

116 “What does this text mean?" (Luke 2017) and “How can David's son be David's lord?" 


(20:44). 
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are answered by Peter,!!” and that Jesus’ own scriptural argument for “resur- 
rection”!!® becomes the starting point for Peter's exposition of Jesus’ resur- 
rection as the springboard for his continuing activity.!? The apostles' witness 
in Jerusalem is thus Luke's mirror image of Jesus' own witness to that city. 
The Luke who took such pains with his account of Peter's witness for Jesus is 
unlikely to have written with less care for his focal character ofthe second part 
of Acts, and we now have further reason to note the twoness in Paul's speech. 

Consequently, we can now enlarge Luke's Mirror structure, arguing that, 
paralleling Peter's witness, Paul's citation of Ps 2:7 mirrors and unpacks what 
was implied by Luke's distinctive account of Jesus' anointing. Luke's mirroring 
then looks like this: 


[Ps 2:7 > Ps 17:22 > Exod 3:6 > Ps1091] > [Ps1091 > Exod 3:6 > Ps 17:22 > Ps 2:7] 
Luke Acts 
[3:22 20:17 20:37 20:41-44] [2134-35 313 411 13:33] 


In his speeches Peter explored Luke's reworked—from tradition— sequence 
that ended with Jesus’ Stone-saying and led to Ps 21-2—a Lukan distinctive. 
At Antioch, Paul highlighted David's “proclamation” (Ps 2:7) sandwiched by120 
the ἀναστήσω of Nathan's oracle—another Lukan distinctive. Paul's sermon 
answers the question, what does it mean to be anointed, to be installed as “son 
of God"? Together, Peter's and Paul's witness clearly argues the scriptural case 
for Jesus’ commission's claim (Luke 24:46) that the Messiah must suffer?! and 
be raised,!?? the focus of Paul's witnessing (26:22-23). 

More than half of Acts is centred on Paul,73 whom Jesus also commis- 
sioned.!?* Paul has four major "speeches"—his Antioch sermon (1336-41); 


117 Peter's answers are that the rejected stone is Jesus (Acts 4:11) and Messiah can be David's 
lord because God raised him from the dead (2:34—36) to sit at God's right hand—unlike 
David. 

118 20:37-38; Luke's distinctive resurrection narratives echo this earlier passage. 

119 “The Bush" is also the organising principle for Stephen's address to the Sanhedrin, so Luke 
has at least five examples of such mirroring. 

120 Acts 13:33-34. 

121 Acts 4:24-28 (Ps 21-2). 

122  Acts13:32-37 (2Sam 722). 

123 Paul is undoubtedly Luke's focal character from Acts 13:1 to the narrative's end, though he 
shares with Peter twin tracks to Jerusalem from Acts 8:1 to 12:19. 

124 Acts 91-22; 22:6-21; 26:1-23; this commissioning shapes Paul's witness. While Paul was 
not one who accompanied the apostles from Galilee to Jerusalem, he conformed to the 
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Athens address (1716-34); farewell to Ephesus (2017-38), and his defence be- 
fore Agrippa (26:1b-29). Significantly, Antioch is Luke's sole example of a syna- 
gogue sermon by Paul; itis both condensed and “typical”2? Here, Luke portrays 
Paul *using" the scriptures—his one example of the scriptural reasoning that 
distinguished Paul's work.!26 

Recalling the Antioch analysis, we know that Paul's sermon focused on "ful- 
filled promise"; we identified that promise as Nathan's oracle and its devel- 
opments. The sermon's Introduction associated "promise" with David's "seed" 
(13:23); this identification is confirmed by 13:35-36, both verbally and conceptu- 
ally. Conforming to Luke's matrix, Paul's sermon makes much of David, and we 
saw how he reserved the ἀναστήσω of Nathan's oracle until he associated it first 
with David's psalm that carried the patriarch's own memory of God's proclaim- 
ing him king. Paul then made much of his metalepsis of ἀναστήσω, disambiguat- 
ing its two senses in 13:33-34. He had already announced both senses in his 
Introduction (*brought to Israel") and in the central section ("raised from the 
dead"). And we have clarified how this sermon's Introduction closely reflects 
the “David” perspective of Luke 1:1-3:22. 


Conclusion 


Why might orderly, systematic Luke have cited Ps 2:7 (Acts 13:33) as the words 
of Jesus’ installation (Luke 3:22) if they differed from the words ofthe narrative 
he is so clearly evoking?!” At 13:33, Paul unpacks for Antioch the “meaning” 
of the voice's "Today" at Jesus' anointing, clearly implied between 13:25 and 
13:26; such unpacking parallels Peter's speeches rooted in Jesus’ logia. “Today” 
signifies the *now" of a past event—anointing; "freed from corruption" (13:37) 
signifies "resurrection" —"forever" Nathan's oracle is no longer frustrated by 
the mortality that Ps 88 lamented— consequently, Ezekiel’s hopes and Isaiah's 
visions are taken up into Paul's good news that "God has fulfilled for us the 
promise that he made to our fathers." 


tradition that began with John the Baptist until Jesus’ exaltation (Acts 1:21-22; cf 13:30- 
31). 

125 R.C.Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A Literary Interpretation, Volume two: The 
Acts of the Apostles, (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 164—175; see, e.g., Acts 14:1; 17:1, 10, 
17; 18:4, 7, 19, 26; 19:8. 

126 See, e.g., 9:22; 17:2, 11. 

127  Acts13:23-25. 
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So Ps 2:7 at Acts 13:33 requires Ps 2:7 at Luke 3:22. 

Structurally, this decision reveals Luke's consistent practice across “apos- 
tolic” speeches? and narrative shaping. Fashioning another grand inclusio,?? 
he has reserved until Paul's final exploring of scripture the two-fold way in 
which God unexpectedly fulfilled Nathan's oracle to David. 

Subtextually, by allotting common words of installation to Jesus and to 
David, Luke both sustains the David/Jesus comparative biography character- 
istic of his Jerusalem material, and focuses sharply on Nathan's oracle with its 
promise, “he shall be a son to me”. 

Intratextually, this decision makes sense of Gabriel’s word to Mary about her 
son's future role. 

Given the summated effects of Luke's "David" perspective; his distinctive 
treatment of Jesus' anointing; the subtextual and structural thrusts of Paul's 
sermon, and the setting of these in Luke's narrative's balanced structures, my 
vote goes to Dos at Luke 3:22. 

To Ehrman’s discussion of the external evidence and transcriptional possi- 
bilities may now be added this internal evidence, and to Keith Elliott's 1995 note 
on Luke 3:22 this too-long-promised comment. 


Appendix: Paul's Antioch Sermon 


μετὰ δὲ τὴν ἀνάγνωσιν τοῦ νόµου καὶ τῶν προφητῶν ἀπέστειλαν οἱ ἀρχισυνάγωγοι 
πρὸς αὐτοὺς λέγοντες. ἄνδρες ἀδελφοί, ef tic ἐστιν ἐν ὑμῖν λόγος παρακλήσεως πρὸς 
τὸν λαόν, λέγετε. 

Ἀναστὰς δὲ Παῦλος καὶ κατασείσας τῇ χειρὶ εἶπεν: 


Introduction: God's Promise to David 
ἄνδρες Ἰσραηλῖται καὶ οἱ φοβούμενοι τὸν θεόν, ἀκούσατε. 17 ὁ θεὸς τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου 
Ἰσραὴλ. ἐξελέξατο τοὺς πατέρας ἡμῶν καὶ τὸν λαὸν ὕψωσεν ἐν τῇ παροικίᾳ ἐν γῇ 
Αἰγύπτου καὶ μετὰ βραχίονος ὑψηλοῦ ἐξήγαγεν αὐτοὺς ἐξ αὐτῆς, 18 καὶ ὡς τεσσερα- 
κονταετῆ χρόνον ἐτροποφόρησεν αὐτοὺς ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ 19 καὶ καθελὼν ἔθνη ἑπτὰ ἐν γῇ 
Χανάαν κατεκληρονόμησεν τὴν γῆν αὐτῶν 20 ὡς ἔτεσιν τετρακοσίοις καὶ πεντήκοντα. 
καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἔδωκεν κριτὰς ἕως Σαμουὴλ [τοῦ] προφήτου. 21 κἀκεῖθεν ἠτήσαντο 
βασιλέα καὶ ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς ὁ θεὸς τὸν Σαοὺλ υἱὸν Κίς, ἄνδρα ἐκ φυλῆς Βενιαμίν, ἔτη 
τεσσεράκοντα, 22 καὶ μεταστήσας αὐτὸν ἤγειρεν τὸν Δαυὶδ αὐτοῖς εἰς βασιλέα ᾧ καὶ 


128 Stephen's speech does not figure here, but is rooted in the same mirroring. 
129 Luke 1:30-35 and Acts 13:22-37. 
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εἶπεν μαρτυρήσας: εὗρον Δαυὶδ τὸν τοῦ Ἰεσσαί, ἄνδρα κατὰ τὴν καρδίαν µου, ὃς ποι- 
ήσει πάντα τὰ θελήματά µου. 


23 τούτου ὁ θεὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ σπέρματος κατ’ ἐπαγγελίαν ἤγαγεν τῷ Ἰσραὴλ σωτῆρα 
Ἰησοῦν, 24 [Recall Luke 11-3:2, 21-22] προκηρύξαντος Ἰωάννου πρὸ προσώπου 
τῆς εἰσόδου αὐτοῦ βάπτισμα μετανοίας παντὶ τῷ λαῷ Ἰσραήλ. [Recall Luke 3:3-6; 
Isa 40:3-5] 25 ὡς δὲ ἐπλήρου Ἰωάννης τὸν δρόμον, ἔλεγεν: 

τί ἐμὲ ὑπονοεῖτε εἶναι; οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐγώ. ἀλλ᾽ ἰδοὺ ἔρχεται μετ᾽ ἐμὲ οὗ οὐκ εἰμὶ ἄξιος τὸ 
ὑπόδημα τῶν ποδῶν λῦσαι. 


Development: The Fate of the Saviour 

26 Ἄνδρες ἀδελφοί, υἱοὶ γένους Ἀβραὰμ καὶ οἱ ἐν ὑμῖν φοβούμενοι τὸν θεόν, ἡμῖν ὁ 
λόγος τῆς σωτηρίας ταύτης ἐξαπεστάλη. 27 οἱ γὰρ κατοικοῦντες ἐν Ἰερουσαλὴμ καὶ 
οἱ ἄρχοντες αὐτῶν τοῦτον ἀγνοήσαντες καὶ τὰς φωνὰς τῶν προφητῶν τὰς κατὰ πᾶν 
σάββατον ἀναγινωσκομένας κρίναντες ἐπλήρωσαν, 28 καὶ μηδεμίαν αἰτίαν θανάτου 
εὑρόντες ἠτήσαντο Πιλᾶτον ἀναιρεθῆναι αὐτόν. 29 ὡς δὲ ἐτέλεσαν πάντα τὰ περὶ 
αὐτοῦ γεγραμμένα, καθελόντες ἀπὸ τοῦ ξύλου ἔθηκαν εἰς μνημεῖον. 30 ὁ δὲ θεὸς 
ἤγειρεν αὐτὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν, 31 ὃς ὤφθη ἐπὶ ἡμέρας πλείους τοῖς συναναβᾶσιν αὐτῷ ἀπὸ 
τῆς Γαλιλαίας εἰς Ἰερουσαλήμ, οἵτινες [νῦν] εἰσιν μάρτυρες αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὸν λαόν. 


Unpacking: God's Promise Fulfilled 

32 Καὶ ἡμεῖς ὑμᾶς εὐαγγελιζόμεθα τὴν πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας ἐπαγγελίαν γενομένην, 33 
ὅτι ταύτην ὁ θεὸς ἐκπεπλήρωκεν τοῖς τέκνοις [αὐτῶν] ἡμῖν ἀναστήσας Ἰησοῦν ὡς καὶ 
ἐν τῷ ψαλμῷ γέγραπται τῷ δευτέρῳ: 

υἱός µου εἶ σύ, 

ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά σε. 

34 ὅτι δὲ ἀνέστησεν αὐτὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν μηκέτι μέλλοντα ὑποστρέφειν εἰς διαφθοράν, 
οὕτως εἴρηκεν ὅτι 

δώσω ὑμῖν τὰ ὅσια Δαυὶδ τὰ πιστά. 

35 διότι καὶ ἐν ἑτέρῳ λέγει: 

οὐ δώσεις τὸν ὅσιόν σου ἰδεῖν διαφϑοράν. 

36 Δαυὶδ μὲν γὰρ ἰδίᾳ γενεᾷ ὑπηρετήσας τῇ τοῦ θεοῦ βουλῇ ἐκοιμήθη καὶ προσε- 
τέθη πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας αὐτοῦ καὶ εἶδεν διαφθοράν: 37 ὃν δὲ ὁ θεὸς ἤγειρεν, οὐκ εἶδεν 
διαφθοράν. 


Conclusion 
38 γνωστὸν οὖν ἔστω ὑμῖν, ἄνδρες ἀδελφοί, ὅτι διὰ τούτου ὑμῖν ἄφεσις ἁμαρτιῶν 
καταγγέλλεται, [καὶ] ἀπὸ πάντων ὧν οὐκ ἠδυνήθητε ἐν νόμῳ Μωῦσέως δικαιωθῆναι, 
39 ἐν τούτῳ πᾶς ὁ πιστεύων δικαιοῦται. 
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Warning 
40 βλέπετε οὖν μὴ ἐπέλθῃ τὸ εἰρημένον ἐν τοῖς προφήταις: 
41 ἴδετε, οἱ καταφρονηταί, 
καὶ ϑαυμάσατε καὶ ἀφανίσθητε, 
ὅτι ἔργον ἐργάζομαι ἐγὼ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ὑμῶν, 
ἔργον ὃ οὐ μὴ πιστεύσητε ἐάν τις ἐκδιηγῆται ὑμῖν. 


Elizabeth's Magnificat (Luke 1:46) 


Jeffrey Kloha 


Who sang the Magnificat (Luke 1:46b-55)? The matter seems resolved. Al- 
though Elizabeth was put forth strongly by A. von Harnack in 1900,! few com- 
mentaries and no editions of the Greek New Testament produced in the last 
half-century concur with his judgment. Vigorous debate on the matter took 
place in the first decade of the twentieth century? but more recent work typi- 
cally finds the external evidence for reading Μαριάμ at 1:46 decisive. For exam- 
ple, "The textual basis for such an attribution, largely Latin, is so weak that it 
could be forgotten were it not for the principle of favoring the more difficult 
reading, i.e. one can understand how later scribes might change Elizabeth to 
Mary but not vice versa.” Prof. J.K. Elliott has encouraged us to be unsatis- 
fied with such argumentation. Rather, the critic "feels able to select freely from 
among the available fund ofvariants and choose the one that best fits the inter- 
nal criteria" Therefore, this essay will examine, first, the putative weakness for 
the reading Ἐλισάβετ / Elisabet at Luke 1:46. Second, it will note the stylistic and 
structural arguments for both readings. Third, it will suggest that when the nar- 
rative, characterization, and theological goals of Luke are considered, Ἐλισάβετ 
should be regarded as the singer of the Magnificat. 


1 Originally published in 1900: A. von Harnack, "Das Magnificat der Elisabet (Luk. 1,46—55) 
nebst einigen Bermerkungen zu Luk. 1 und 2,’ SPAW 27 (1900): 538-558. Reprinted in Studien 
zur Geschichte des Neuen Testaments und der Alten Kirche. I: Zur neutestamentlichen Textkritik 
(AKG 19; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1931), 62-85. The pagination ofthe reprinted version will be cited 
throughout this essay. 

2 Achronicle of the debate is provided in S. Benko, "The Magnificat. A History of the Contro- 
versy,” JBL 86 (1967): 263-275. 

3 RE. Brown, K.P. Donfried, J.A. Fitzmyer, and J. Reumann, eds., Mary in the New Testament 
(Philadelphia: Fortress and New York: Paulist, 1978), 138. 

4 J.K. Elliott, “Thoroughoing Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism,” in The Text of the 
New Testament in Contemporary Research. Essays on the Status Quaestiones (ed. B.D. Ehrman 
and M.W. Holmes; NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 745. 
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ELIZABETH'S MAGNIFICAT (LUKE 1:46) 201 
Manuscript and Patristic Evidence for the Text of Luke 1:46 


The extant Greek manuscripts of Luke do not contain the earliest attestation 
for the text of Luke 1:46. 8 B, dated to the early fourth century, are the earliest 
preserved copies. Patristic and non-canonical references to the Magnificat may 
be found, however, that predate these manuscripts by as much as 150 years. 
The earliest post-NT reference to Mary is to be found in the Protoevangelium 
of James. This composition, likely originating in the second-century, is best 
understood as an “encomium” to Mary, “praising her, describing her origins 
and character and extolling her virtues and accomplishments.”® The Magnificat 
is not specifically referenced, nor any singing by either Elizabeth or Mary. 
However, a phrase from the Magnificat is applied to Mary in a blessing spoken 
by the high priest (rather than, as in Luke, by Elizabeth): "Mary, the Lord God 
has magnified your name, and you shall be blessed among all the nations of 
the earth."6 The second clause echoes Luke 1:48, but the first clause is similar to 
Luke 1:58, where Elizabeth's neighbors rejoiced that "The Lord has magnified 
his mercy to her (Elizabeth)" (ἐμεγάλυνεν κύριος τὸ ἔλεος αὐτοῦ μετ’ αὐτῆς). In 
Prot. Jas. this blessing is spoken upon Mary. Has there been some confusion on 
the part ofthe author of the Prot. Jas., whereby he misattributes the passage to 
Mary? Oris he drawing upon material in Luke in order to enhance his portrayal 
of Mary? The Prot. Jas. continues its loose adaptation of the Lukan narrative 
with Elizabeth greeting Mary and reporting the quickening of John. The Prot. 
Jas. departs from Luke at this point, however, reporting that "Mary forgot the 
mysteries which the archangel Gabriel had told her, and raised a sigh toward 
heaven and said, "Who am I, Lord, that all generation of the earth count me 
blessed," most likely a reference to Luke 1:48.” The narration of the episode 
concludes by—in contrast to Luke 1:56—shifting the subject to Mary: “And she 
remained three months with Elizabeth." 

One may conclude with good reason that the Prot. Jas. attributes the Magni- 
ficat to Mary; certainly the text gives no hint of a tradition which understands 
Elizabeth to be the singer. However, the focus of the text is on Mary solely for 
the purpose of urging a Christological viewpoint. Neither the role of Mary in 


5 JK.Elliott, "Traditions About Mary in the Apocryphal New Testament,’ in A.B. McGowan and 
K.H. Richards, Method and Meaning (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2011), 333. See also 
S. Benko, “The Magnificat: A History of Controversy,’ JBL 86 (1967), 263-273. 

6 Translation from Elliott, “Traditions About Mary,” 333. 

7 12,1; translation from J.K. Elliott, The Apocryphal Jesus: Legends of the Early Church (Oxford: 
University Press, 1996), 38. 
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Luke, nor the function of the Magnificat in Luke's narrative, is a consideration. 
In the earliest available source for the Magnificat, therefore, Luke's goals and 
descriptions are adapted to suit a later generation's goals and interests. This 
raises questions about the value of this source for reconstructing Luke 1:46. 
If the author of Prot. Jas. feels free to take words spoken about Elizabeth and 
apply them to Mary, might it not be the case that the author felt free to take 
the Magnificat away from Elizabeth and attribute it to Mary? The available 
evidence does not allow a definite conclusion. However, it is clear that in 
the earliest period some readers of Luke were quite interested in Mary and 
elevating her status, even at the expense of the Lukan narrative. There is no 
evidence, on the other hand, of an interest in Elizabeth or of raising her status.® 

A second century text that explicitly mentions the Magnificat is Irenaeus' 
Adversus haereses, which contains at least two and potentially three refer- 
ences. The extant witnesses, however, are not consistent in attributing the 
hymn to either Mary or Elizabeth. One passage clearly ascribes the song to 
Mary: "Propter quod exultans Maria clamabat pro ecclesia prophetans: Magni- 
ficat anima mea dominum ..." (Haer. 310,2). "Maria" is read without variation 
here, and the direct citation leaves little doubt as to the attribution. However, in 
Haer. 4:71 the MS tradition splits, with two MSS (considered the most reliable) 
reading "Elisabet" and three MSS reading "Maria." The editor chooses "Elisabet" 
as the correct reading: “Sed et Elisabet ait: Magnificat anima mea dominum ..."? 
A third passage lists several "essential" elements of Luke's birth narrative: 


.. Sicut Iohannis generationem et de Zacharia historiam et adventum 
angeli ad Mariam et exclamationem Elisabet et angelorum ad pastores 
descensum et ea quae ab illis dieta sunt, et Annae et Simeonis de Christo 
testimonium. 

Haer. 314,3 


Is “exclamationem Elisabet” a reference to the Magnificat? The other characters 
who speak key passages in Luke 1-2 are included in the list: the narration of 
Zechariah, the annunciation, the appearance ofthe angels and the testimonies 


8 The only argument set forth for a historical context that would encourage a scribe or editor 
to change the reading “Elizabeth” to "Mary" is a tentative proposal from F. Bovon: “Hat 
man vielleicht die Begegnung der beiden Frauen als liturgische Lesung für des (sehr alte) 
Fest des Zacharias und der Elisabet gewählt und darum das Lied der Mutter des Johannes 
zugesprochen?" F. Bovon, Das Evangelium nach Lukas (EKK 3,1 Zürich: Benziger, 1989), 87. 

9 A. Rousseau, Irénée de Lyon. Contre les Hérésies. Livre 4, Tome II (SC 100; Paris: Éditions du 
Cerf, 1965), 456. 
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of Anna and Simeon. Mary, on the other hand, is not mentioned except as the 
recipient of the angel's message, just as are the shepherds. Is this an indication 
that Irenaeus does not view the Magnificat as having been sung by Mary? 
Elizabeth is mentioned as one who "exclaimed" (exclamavit, not magnificat), 
but is this a reference to the visitation as a whole, or perhaps more narrowly 
to Elizabeth's exclamation (Luke 1:42-45)? This is how Harnack understood 
the reference.!? Though this passage is brief, the absence of specific mention 
of Mary as one who gives testimony concerning Christ seems significant. This 
silence, however, cannot be taken as decisive evidence that in this passage 
Irenaeus assumes that Elizabeth is the singer of the Magnificat. Given the 
uncertainty, firm conclusions cannot be made regarding Irenaeus’ text, and 
the allusion in 314,3 must be disregarded for the purposes of establishing his 
attribution of the Magnificat. Unfortunately, the Greek original is not available 
for any of these three passages, raising the possibility that these variations 
between “Maria” and "Elisabeth" are an intra-Latin variation. While Irenaeus' 
text of Luke 1:46 cannot be established with certainty, the tradition of Haer. 
points to early evidence for knowledge of the textual problem, even if it does 
not allow for a precise location and date for the readings. 

Early in the third century, Tertullian seems to refer to Mary as the singer of 
the Magnificat in Anim. 26: "Exsultat Elizabet, Johannes intus impulerat, glori- 
ficat dominum Maria, Christus intus instinxerat" Though not a direct citation 
of Luke 1, the passage alludes to Elizabeth's “rejoicing” and Mary's “glorifying” 
(though not “magnifying”) the Lord in the visitation (Luke 1:39-45). Because 
the Magnificat is the only passage in Luke where—potentially—Mary “glori- 
fies" the Lord, and because Tertullian, who is producing an ad hoc translation 
of the Greek as he writes, may have used a Latin word that happens to differ 
from later translations, there is little doubt that Tertullian read Μαριάμ at Luke 
1:46. 

The same is true of a mid-third century witness, Origen. His Hom. Luc. 
8, which is based on Luke 1:46-51, opens with the assertion that Mary ante 
ortum Domini Salvatoris prophetat!! and speaks the words of the Magnificat. 
However, in Hom. Luc. 7 (on the Visitation), when discussing Luke's comment 
that Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Spirit (Luke 1:41), Origen points out 
that Mary was also filled with the Holy Spirit after Jesus was conceived. A 
parenthetical comment here notes that, in some manuscripts, Elizabeth speaks 
the prophetic words of the Magnificat: 


10 Harnack, "Das Magnificat der Elisabet (Luk. 1,46—55)," 64. 
11 Origen’s Hom. Luc. are available only in Jerome's Latin translation, apart from fragments. 
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Invenitur beata Maria, Sicut in aliquantis exemplaribus repperimus, pro- 
phetare. Non enim ignoramus, quod alios secundum codices et verba 
hacc Elisabet vaticinetur. Itaque tunc repleta est Spiritu saneto Maria.!? 


This parenthetical comment was almost certainly inserted by Jerome into 
his translation of the homily.? Unfortunately, he gives no indication of the 
number of manuscripts, other than that it is not a unique or rare reading 
(alios secundum codices). Neither does he give an indication that the reading 
Elisabet is found in either Greek or Latin manuscripts. Nevertheless, Jerome's 
comment confirms that this reading is sufficiently well known to Jerome and 
his readers that he is compelled to add it to his translation. It also strengthens 
the argument that the reading could have been known to Irenaeus, or at least 
to copyists of Irenaeus' text. 

The final patristic witness to Elizabeth as the singer of the Magnificat is a 
perhaps unfamiliar figure, Nicetas of Remesiana (obit post 315). His sermon 
De utilitate hymnorum makes frequent reference to hymns from both the Old 
and New Testaments. At Util. hymn. 9, three hymns from Luke 1-2 are men- 
tioned: Zechariah’s, Elizabeth's, and the angels’. Of Elizabeth's Nicetas writes: 
"Nec Helisabeth, diu sterilis, edito de repromissione filio Deum de ipsa anima mag- 
nificare cessavit" The phrase de ipsa anima magnificare confirms that Nicetas 
is referencing Luke 1:46 (magnificat anima mea = Μεγαλύνει ἡ ψυχή µου). There 
is no variation here in the MSS of Nicetas. Later in Util. hymn., at the end of sec- 
tion u, Elizabeth is again mentioned briefly in a longer list of cantors whom his 
congregation is to emulate, including Anna, Isaiah, Habakuk, Jonah, the men 
in the “fiery furnace” of Daniel, and, finally, “Cum Helisabeth dominum anima 
nostra magnificat” While some manuscripts of the Util. hymn. omit either the 
entire phrase or the name “Helisabeth” Mary is never substituted, and the best 
witnesses of the text retain the reading.“ 


12 Text in M. Rauer, Origenes Werke. Neunter Band: Die Homilien zu Lukas in der Übersetzung 
des Hieronymus (GCS 35; Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1930), 47-48. 

13 See B.M. Metzger, “Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in 
New Testament Manuscripts,” in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce 
Casey (ed. J.N. Birdsall and R.W. Thomson; Freiburg: Herder, 1963), 86 n. 20; A. Donaldson, 
"Explicit References to New Testament Variant Readings among Greek and Latin Church 
Fathers,” (diss. Notre Dame, 2009), 410-411. 

14  Acomplete discussion ofthe manuscript tradition of this passage is found in J. Kloha, "The 
New Testament Text of Nicetas of Remesiana,” in Studia Patristica. Vol. LIV: Papers pre- 
sented at the Sixteenth International Conference on Patristic Studies held in Oxford 20n; Vol- 
ume 2: Biblical Quotations in Patristic Texts (ed. M. Vinzent, L. Mellerin, and H.A.G. Hough- 
ton; Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 115-129. 
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Although previous scholarship tended to dismiss Nicetas as a minor fig- 
ure from a lesser ecclesial see and hence with limited access to more accu- 
rate manuscripts, his evidence should not be dismissed. He maintained a 
correspondence with Paulinus of Nola and made at least two trips to Rome. 
His see was bilingual, and he knows Greek and in fact cites Greek text in his 
writings. Furthermore, some of his writings were quite influential but wrongly 
attributed to Ambrose.!6 His text of the gospels frequently agrees with three 
Old Latin manuscripts, but this does not necessarily lead to the conclusion 
that he had an idiosyncratic, isolated text (see the discussion of the Old Latin 
MSS infra). Rather, Nicetas is further proof that there is small but consistent 
and widespread knowledge of a text of Luke in which Elizabeth sings the Mag- 
nificat. It is attested by Irenaeus in the second century, Jerome in the third, 
and Nicetas in the early fourth. Apart from this evidence, however, Mary is the 
singer of the Magnificat in all other references to Luke 1:46 in patristic sources. 

Turning to the continuous-text manuscript tradition of Luke, as noted above 
the reading Μαριάμ is consistently attested in all Greek MSS at Luke 1:46. This 
testimony, however, does not begin until the early- to mid-fourth century, the 
date of N B. 

A cluster of three related non-Vulgate gospel manuscripts attest the reading 
Elisabet. The Codex Veronensis (VL 4 b) was likely produced in Verona in the 
late fifth century. Its text is related to VL 8 17 (ff? i) with which it forms the 
"nucleus ofthe European tradition.”!” There are strong connections between its 
text and texts found in Italy in the fourth century: "Among the patristic writers, 
VL 4 shows relations with Lucifer of Cagliari, Ambrose, and Ambrosiaster. A 
text of this sort was thus in use in Sardinia by AD 350, and in Milan and Rome 
in the 3805.18 Unfortunately, although Lucifer mentions Mary once (De non 


15 566, for example a summary of previous scholarship in P. Bemille, The Magnificat within 
the Context and Framework of Lukan Theology. An Exegetical Theological Study of Lk 1:46—55 
(Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1982), 9, which claims that a "spurious religious piety which made 
the copyists tamper with texts that did not fit their understanding of the dignity of Jesus 
and his mother Mary” and that Nicetas was a member ofthe same “old Latin church ofthe 
Danube" that knew only a corrupt manuscript tradition. 

16 See Kloha, "The New Testament Text of Nicetas of Remesiana.” 

17 P. Burton, The Old Latin Gospels. A Study of Their Language and Text (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2000), 19-20. According to B. Fischer, this text is the basis for the so-called 
“Gallo-Irish group" which includes h r1 p p, the European layer in ß and e, the Illyrian- 
Pannonia q, and of the Old Latin element in the mixed texts g1 and l. Cf. *Das Neue 
Testament in lateinischer Sprache," in Die alten Übersetzungen des Neuen Testaments, die 
Kirchenváterzitate und Lektionare (ed. K. Aland; ANTF 5; Berlin: de Gruyter 1972), 36. 

18 Burton, 20. 
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parcendo 28,7) he does not reference the Magnificat and in fact cites nothing 
else from Luke 1-2. Two other non-Vulgate Latin manuscripts attest Elisabet. 
Codex Rehdigeranus (VL u 1), from the eighth century, was likely produced in 
Aquileia. Its text is basically European, of a similar type that that found in VL 4 
8 17, though heavily overlaid with Vulgate readings.!? The earliest now-extant 
physical artifact that attests to the reading "Elisabeth" is Codex Vercellensis 
(VL 3 a), written at Vercelli in the second half of fourth century. It is not as 
closely related to the European tradition as are VL 4 11; its closest witnesses 
in John are VL 3 16 (a? n; neither contain Luke 2) Lucifer and in Luke VL 2 5 (e 
d). A fourth manuscript typically shares readings with these three manuscripts 
against the Vulgate: Vl 14 (1!), in particular when readings found in Nicetas 
differ from the Vulgate.2° However, this manuscript reads Maria at Luke 1:46, 
indicating that this cluster of manuscripts is derived from multiple sources. 
Both readings are found in the mid- to late-second and early third centuries, 
the earliest and most volatile period of transmission. The evidence for Eliza- 
beth as the singer of the Magnificat is not as weak as it is, at times, portrayed. 
Irenaeus (and copyists of Haer.) know this reading, as does Jerome. And Nic- 
etas, a writer with significant connections and knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
knew only this reading. Furthermore, this is a period of rapid theological devel- 
opment as the church defined itself over-and-against teachers such as Marcion 
and the "enostics" and settled various Christological issues. Indeed, the figure of 
Mary becomes useful in articulating specific Christologies. In addition, martyr 
and saint shrines and festivals develop. Among them, Mary becomes a signifi- 
cant figure of veneration by the fourth century?! These historical and theolog- 
ical developments must be taken into account in order to assess what "scribes" 
or "editors" would have done to the text of Luke in the first four centuries. For 
most commentators, the best argument in favor of reading "Elizabeth" at Luke 


19 Burton, 27. 

20 E.g., Luke 7:48 remissa sunt 3 41113 14 Nic / remittuntur Vg; John 5:29 qui autem gesserunt 
41114 Nic / qui vero egerunt 3 Vg. See further Kloha, "The New Testament Text of Nicetas 
of Remesiana." 

21 *..[T]here is little evidence to suggest that there was anything like a fully developed ‘cult 
of Mary' until at least the late fourth century"; C. Maunder, "Origins of the Cult of the 
Virgin Mary in the New Testament," in C. Maunder, ed., The Origins ofthe Cult ofthe Virgin 
Mary (London: Burns & Oates, 2008), 23. Similarly, Maunder concludes (p. 33): “We have 
no evidence for any cultic elements with a Marian connection in the first two centuries 
ofthe Church, and certainly not in the first century. However, Mary is an important figure 
in the Gospel texts, and any embryonic devotion to her that existed in that period would 
have reflected Gospel themes." 
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1:46 is the presumption that it is the “more difficult" reading, in that the promi- 
nence of Mary in the post-NT period would have led to users ofthe manuscripts 
to add Μαριάμ to manuscripts at Luke 1:46.22 The Prot. Jas. is early enough to 
reflect the views of at least some readers of Luke, and was widely circulated and 
influential. Other post-NT birth narrative texts are too late to offer evidence for 
theview ofeither Mary or Elizabeth. However, Mary receives far more attention 
than Elizabeth,?3 and no viable setting for an elevation of Elizabeth's status in 
early Christianity has been identified. 


Stylistic and Structural Considerations 


Harnack's arguments for Elizabeth are perhaps surprisingly brief. The main 
focus of his essay was to explicate the Magnificat within its Lukan context; 
his decision regarding the textual variant was a consequence of his interpreta- 
tion ofthe Magnificat's purpose in Luke 1-2, not a distinct text-critical decision 
made prior to the exegetical task. This stands in contrast to most discussion of 
the problem in the late twentieth century. Harnack regarded the external evi- 
dence as indecisive, and proceeding with the assumption that "Nur der Kontext 
vermag zu entscheiden."7^ His conclusion that the original reading of Luke 1:46 
was simply καὶ εἶπεν (absent any noun) was based on five briefly-stated obser- 
vations:?5 


1. Elizabeth is filled with the Holy Spirit (1:41), as was Zechariah (1:67). Her 
words in 1:42-45 are not a sufficient effusion of the Spirit's presence, in par- 
allel with Zechariah. If Elizabeth were not the singer of the Magnificat, she 


22 Whether “editors” or “readers”; for a discussion of the role of "scribe" and “user” see 
U. Schmid, “Scribes and Variants— Sociology and Typology,” in Textual Variation: Theolog- 
ical and Social Tendencies? (ed. H.A.G. Houghton and D.C. Parker; Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias 
Press, 2008), 1-23. 

23 For example, the little-known text attributed to Maximus the Confessor, Vie de la Vierge 
(ed. M. van Esbroeck; CSCO 478-479; Leuven: Peeters, 1986). S.J. Shoemaker summarizes 
the role of Mary in this text as follows: “... this Life persistently expands the canonical 
gospel narratives to identify Mary and these other women as important and influential 
figures in the origins of Christianity in ways that contrast sharply with the gender roles of 
the early Byzantine church" (p. 454). In "The Virgin Mary in the Ministry of Jesus and the 
Early Church according to the Earliest Life of the Virgin," HTR 98 (2005): 441-467. 

24 Harnack, “Das Magnificat der Elisabet (Luk. 1,46-55),” 65. 

25 Harnack, "Das Magnificat der Elisabet (Luk. 1,46—55)," 65-66. 
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would not give the necessary subsequent prophetic utterance. Furthermore, 
Mary does not receive the filling of the Spirit. 

2. The grammatical antecedent of xai εἶπεν (1:46) is Elizabeth; if Mary were the 
speaker the text should read εἶπεν δὲ Μαριάμ. 

3. V. 56: Ἔμεινεν δὲ Μαριὰμ σὺν αὐτῇ, requires that the subject of the verb, 
Elizabeth, must have been the singer of the hymn. 

4. In Luke 1-2, Joseph and Mary are "discreet," while the minor characters give 
the speeches. 

5. The content of the hymn suits Elizabeth, not Mary, in particular due to the 
parallel with Hannah and her son in 1Sam 2. Harnack develops this point 
significantly later in his essay.?® 


Subsequent argumentation both for and against Harnack's conclusion has 
tended to follow the same lines of argumentation, in particular his first three 
points. Loisy, for example, uses virtually the same argumentation as does Har- 
nack, including the grammatical antecedent in 1:46, the shift in 1:56, and the 
argument that the content of the hymn suits Elizabeth better than Mary. He 
likewise concludes, “Dans l'ensemble, et sauf le passage qui vient d’être cite, 
le Magnificat n’ est qu'un décalque du cantique d' Anne, et c'est la situation 
d Elisabeth, non celle de Marie, qui est analogue à celle de la mère de Samuel.”?7 

Most commentators on the passage note and, in large measure, accept 
the strength of several of Harnack's arguments. For example, Witherington 
acknowledges that Elizabeth fits better the description of being in a "humble 
state”; She has more parallels than does Mary with Hannah's song and situation; 
the grammatical antecedent of 1:56 requires Elizabeth to be the subject of 1:46; 
and Elizabeth is “filled with the Holy Spirit,’ while Mary is not explicitly so. 
Nevertheless, Witherington concludes: 


Luke, however, wants to make clear the Mary and Jesus are more impor- 
tant than Elizabeth and John. Luke uses the concluding part of his nar- 
rative to underline the point he made in vv. 27-33 about Mary and Jesus. 
It is unlikely that Luke would have Elizabeth sing her own praises at this 
point.28 


26 Harnack, “Das Magnificat der Elisabet (Luk. 1,46-55),” 68-73. 

27 B. Loisy, Les Evangiles Synoptiques I (Ceffonds: self-published, 1907), 305. 

28 B. Witherington III, Women in Earliest Christianity (SNTSMS 59; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988). 136. 
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Lagrange reaches virtually the same conclusion, again over and against 
Harnack's arguments: 


La pensée de Luc n'est pas douteuse; il a voulu glorifier Marie. Il est 
impossible qu' Elisabeth, jusque-là si modeste, se mette au premier plan 
de la scène et s'absorbe dans l’œuvre que Dieu a faite en elle, comme si 
c'était l œuvre par excellence et le salut promis.2° 


Commentators rarely see the need to advance arguments in favor of Mary; typ- 
ically, the overwhelming evidence suffices, with a few remarks that seek to 
nullify one of several of Harnack's arguments.?? The most common argument 
in favor of Mary is that her position and stature, and that of her unborn child, is 
much greater when compared with Elizabeth and her child. Rarely is an expla- 
nation provided for the presence of Elisabeth; it is simply acknowledged as the 
lectio difficilior that, given "the overwhelming weight of external evidence, as 
well as ... the balance of internal probabilities,”*! is not the original reading at 
Luke 1:46. At times, scarcely any argumentation for Mary is put forward: "If, as 
Harnack and almost all subsequent proponents of the theory have held, the 
original reading was simply, ‘and she said’, one would expect this reading to 
survive at some point in the textual tradition. It does not."?2 

But Harnack's arguments have, in large measure, stood against criticism, 
and can be further strengthened by examining Luke's style in the use of the 
verb λέγω with xat or δέ in narrative discourse. When xai εἶπεν is used, the 
speaker is usually the subject of the previous verb.?? Two exceptions to this 
are found. First, Luke uses καὶ εἶπεν + an expressed subject to shift the speaker, 


29 M.J. Lagrange, Évangile selon Saint Luc, 6. ed. (Paris: Lecoffre, 1941), 44. 

30 Th. Zahn advances a unique argument against Harnack’s close identification of Hannah 
and Elizabeth, claiming that the situation ofthe song is at different points in Hannah's and 
Elizabeth's pregnancies. This may be true, but this is also true for Mary's situation. Zahn 
also claims that if Elizabeth were the intended singer, the song would better be placed 
following Luke 1:25. The structural arguments will be addressed below. See Th. Zahn, Das 
Evangelium des Lucas (Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1913), 98-108. 

31 B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2nd ed.; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), 109. Cf. also the comment from Mary in the New Tes- 
tament, cited in note 2. 

32 S. Farris, The Hymns of Luke's Infancy Narratives. Their Origin, Meaning, and Significance 
(JSNTSS 9; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1995), 112. 

33 1:28, 61, 2:10, 28; 3:12; 4:6, 9, 23; 5:27; 6:10; 7:9, 13, 14; 8:22, 28; 9:3, 48; 10:21, 23, 35; 11:5; 12:18; 
13:12, 20; 14:5; 16:2, 5, 24; 17:19; 19:13, 15, 24; 20:2; 21:3, 29; 22:15, 17, 35, 46, 65; 23:42; 24:32, 36, 
46. 
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as in 118 (καὶ εἶπεν Ζαχαρίας πρὸς τὸν &yyelov).34 Second, when Jesus is the 
speaker, Luke frequently omits the subject; Jesus is the center of the narrative 
who is interacting with the other characters, and so he is presumed to be 
the speaker unless specifically noted.55 Given Luke's usage, then, either the 
readings καὶ εἶπεν or καὶ εἶπεν Μαριάμ are viable; the former if Elizabeth is 
the singer, the latter if it is Mary. The reading xoi εἶπεν Ἐλισάβετ would not 
conform to Lukan style and is therefore unlikely to have been the reading ofthe 
archetype. Therefore, the reading et ait Elisabet, as found in the Latin tradition, 
must be a secondary addition to a text that originally read et ait / καὶ εἶπεν. 

Form-critical comparison to the two angelic visitations in Luke 1 (1:8--20, 26-- 
38) yield helpful clues as to what might be expected at 1:39—56. Both visitations 
follow a similar structure to that of Mary's visit to Elizabeth: A messenger brings 
news, followed by a reaction, then a psalm-like discourse and a final response. 
In 1:39-56, Elizabeth is the one who is visited, but she is the “messenger” who 
gives news of her own pregnancy to Mary. The similarity ofthe structural mark- 
ers is easily seen when laid out in parallel: 


xu angel appears (ὤφθη δὲ 1:26 angel sent (ἀπεστάλη ὁ 1:39 Mary got up (Ἀναστᾶσα 


… ἄγγελος) ἄγγελος) δὲ Μαριὰμ) and comes to 
Elizabeth 
1:28 angel speaks (xai ... 1:42 Elizabeth speaks (xoi 
εἶπεν) εἶπεν) 
132 subject shifts to 1:29 subject shifts to Mary 1:42 Mary is praised, but 
Zachariah (xat), but he (δέ), but she does not she does not speak 
does not speak speak 


118 angel speaks (εἶπεν δὲ 1:30 angel speaks (καὶ εἶπεν 1:46 Elizabeth speaks (καὶ 


-. ὁ ἄγγελος) ὁ ἄγγελος) εἶπεν) 

138 speech concluded, 1:34 speech concluded, 1:56 speech concluded, 
Zechariah speaks (καὶ εἶπεν Mary speaks (εἶπεν δὲ Mary remains (ἔμεινεν δὲ 
Ζαχαρίας) Μαριὰμ) Μαριὰμ) 


34 Also 2:34, 48; 8:45; 9:33, 54, 57; 12:42; 14:18, 19, 20, 22, 23; 15:12; 17:5; 18:42; 19:39; 20:8, 34; 22:56; 
23:46. 

35  When8éis used with a finite form οΓλέγω, the speaker is always different from the subject 
of the preceding verb unless at the beginning of a new topic or pericope (e.g., 5:36; 6:9) or, 
strikingly, if there is a shift in the object but not subject (object 6:8; 7:48; 9:23, 9:59). 
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119 angel responds (at 1:35 angel responds (at 1:57 shift to Elizabeth (Tfj 
ἀποκριθεὶς ὁ ἄγγελος εἶπεν), ἀποκριθεὶς ὁ ἄγγελος εἶπεν), δὲ Ἐλισάβετ ἐπλήσθη) 
episode concludes episode concludes episode concludes 


In typical narrative fashion, a shift to a new scene is marked with δέ (1:26 
opens with the temporal phrase Ἐν δὲ τῷ μηνὶ τῷ ἕκτῳ). In 1:26-38 and 39-56, 
an initial greeting is spoken; none occurs in the appearance to Zechariah 
(121). This initial greeting is introduced, in the typical Lukan fashion noted 
above, with καὶ εἶπεν (1:28, 42). After the initial appearance and dialogue the 
recipients of the news remain silent (Zechariah 1:12; Mary 1:29, 42). Following 
this passive response to the messenger, the hymnic announcement is made. In 
113, because there is a shift in subject, Luke uses εἶπεν δὲ ... ὁ ἄγγελος, adding 
the expressed subject. Similarly, at 1:30, the subject is expressed (xoi εἶπεν 6 
ἄγγελος) because the preceding sentence had a different subject. At 1:46a, as 
noted above, the grammar would require either καὶ εἶπεν Μαριάμ (were Mary 
the singer) or καὶ εἶπεν (were Elizabeth the singer). But at the conclusion of 
the hymnic announcement, the subject of the verb shifts to the recipient of 
the message: καὶ εἶπεν Ζαχαρίας (1:18) and εἶπεν δὲ Μαριὰμ (1:35), followed by 
a concluding sentence that describes the final reaction of the messenger: ai 
ἀποκριθεὶς ὁ ἄγγελος εἶπεν (at both 119 and 1:35). In the Visitation account, these 
last two items match precisely with the previous two announcement scenes. 
At the conclusion of the hymnic announcement the subject of the verb shifts 
to recipient of the message, Mary (ἔμεινεν δὲ Μαριὰμ 1:56), followed by the 
final response by the messenger, Elizabeth (Tfj δὲ Ἐλισάβετ ἐπλήσθη 1:57). The 
structure of these three visitation announcements are therefore identical, and 
conform exactly to Lukan usage of Aéyo and either καί or δέ. Recognizing that 
Elizabeth is the singer ofthe hymnic message in 1:46b—55 fits precisely with the 
form and structure ofthe other two episodes; the addition οΓΜαριὰμ breaks the 
structure, the only element of1:39-56 that would not conform to the other two 
episodes. 

This structural analysis both confirms and differs from Harnack's argument. 
He had asserted that εἶπεν δὲ Μαριάμ would be the proper Lukan usage were 
Mary the singer. As was demonstrated above, καὶ εἶπεν Μαριάμ is indeed Lukan 
style (cf. 138, 30). However, this breaks the structural consistency that this 
episode shares with the other two announcement scenes in Luke 1. In par- 
ticular, as Harnack had pointed out, Mary as the subject of the verb in 1:56 
presents insurmountable difficulties were she the singer of the 1:46b—55; struc- 
tural analysis and comparison with the other scenes augments and strengthens 
Harnack's grammatical argument. 
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The Content of the Magnificat 


As is well known, the hymns of Luke's infancy narrative reflect the language of 
the Greek Psalter, though they rarely directly cite a specific passage.?® Promi- 
nent in in these hymns are allusions to texts which call Israel "to rejoice and 
offer praise in response to eschatological salvation, resulting in Zion's trans- 
formation from reproach to fertility, emptiness to fullness, and oppression 
to salvation.”3’ Several themes overlap with Ps 97: Both the Magnificat and 
the Benedictus "share themes with LXX Psalm 97, including the coming of 
salvation (σωτηρία) (Luke 1:69, 77; Ps 97:2) and the declaration that God has 
shown mercy and remembered the covenant to Abraham (Luke 1:72-73; Ps 
97:3). > 

The Magnificat itself does not function as a description of the personality of 
either Mary or Elizabeth; still less does it function narratively as a “prophecy” 
about Mary's future status as "blessed" Rather, in the words of de Long, “the 
Magnificat alludes to prophetic exhortations to Zion or her children in order 
to depict eschatological joy and praise (rather than to make a theological point 
about Mary personally)."?? Of course, if Elizabeth is the cantor, the same theo- 
logical rather than personal point is being made. 

Nevertheless, there are textual parallels between elements of the Magnificat 
and Luke's characterization of both Mary and Elizabeth. Elizabeth uses a form 
of ποιέω to praise the Lord at 1:25 (uot πεποίηκεν κύριος), with a similar form 
found at 1:49 (ὅτι ἐποίησέν Lot μεγάλα ὁ δυνατός). Elizabeth’s barren condition is 
likewise paralleled (ἐπεῖδεν ἀφελεῖν ὄνειδός µου ἐν ἀνθρώποις 1:25 and ἐπέβλεψεν 
ἐπὶ τὴν ταπείνωσιν τῆς δούλης αὐτοῦ 1:48).4° Likewise, Elizabeth offers praise 
after the birth of John that parallels the Magnificat (ἐμεγάλυνεν κύριος τὸ ἔλεος 
αὐτοῦ μετ’ αὐτῆς 1:58 and Μεγαλύνει ἡ ψυχή µου τὸν κύριον 1:46; perhaps also 
καὶ συνέχαιρον αὐτῇ 1:58 and καὶ ἠγαλλίασεν τὸ πνεῦμά µου ἐπὶ τῷ θεῷ τῷ σωτῆρί 


36 See a list of parallels in R. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah (updated edition; New York: 
Doubleday, 1993), 358-360. 

37 K.P. de Long, Surprised by God. Praise Responses in the Narrative of Luke-Acts (BZNW 166; 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 2009), 157. 

38 de Long, Surprised by God, 160. 

39 de Long, Surprised by God, 158. 

40  Thisisa decisive point for F. Danker, Jesus and the New Age (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 
41-42. R. Tannehill notes that the connection between Elizabeth's words in 1:25 and the 
Magnificat is a strong argument against Brown's theory that the hymn is a secondary 
addition to Luke: “part of the Magnificat is the closest parallel to 1:25." The Narrative Unity 
of Luke-Acts. A Literary Interpretation (vol. 1; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986), 17 n. 4. 
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µου 1:47). As one commentator, who assumes that Mary is the singer of the 
hymn, observes, "the brief notice of Elizabeth's reaction to her pregnancy in 
1:24-25 corresponds to the visitation scene, particularly to the first part of the 
Magnificat (1:47-49). Both 1:25 and 1:48-49 refer to what the Lord “has done" 
for the mother when God “looked upon" her despised or humble station.”*! Of 
course, 1:24-25 describe Elizabeth, not Mary. 

The most direct link between the Magnificat and Mary is 1:48, which as 
Fitzmyer notes, is the only verse that does not praise the Lord.*? That passage 
describes the Lord looking upon the “humble station" of his servant (τῆς δούλης 
αὐτοῦ), while Mary calls herself ἡ δούλη κυρίου in 1:38. Furthermore, Elizabeth 
describes Mary as μακαρία at 1:45, which is echoed in the cognate verb at 1:48 
(μακαριοῦσίν µε). Fitzmyer also finds two links between the praise of Yahweh 
in the Magnificat and Mary. First, he is described as 6 δυνατός (1:49), and Mary 
is told that the δύναμις ὑψίστου will overshadow her (1:35). Second, his name is 
ἅγιον (1:49), and the one born to Mary will be ἅγιον (1:35*3). These two links, 
however, seem more tenuous. 

The reference to “humble station,” however, raises the question of Mary's 
station. In what way is Mary in a state of ταπείνωσις! (v. 48)? Elizabeth is 
described as one for whom the Lord ἀφελεῖν ὄνειδός µου ἐν ἀνθρώποις (1:25). Here 
the links between Hannah in 1Sam 1-2 and Elizabeth become most evident. 
Harnack had pointed out that the parallels between Hannah and Elizabeth 
(and not Mary) are a decisive argument for the resolution of the problem of 
Luke 1:46: 


Der Anfang des Lobgesangs—und dieses Argument ist das entschei- 
dende— paßt nicht für Maria, paßt aber vortrefflich für Elisabet. Dieser 
Anfang ist bekanntlich nur eine leichte Umformung des Anfangs des 
Lobgesangs der Hanna (I. Sam. 2, 1 bzw. 1, 1); Hanna aber dankt Gott in 
demselben, weil ihr nach langer Unfruchtbarkeit: ein Sohn geschenkt war. 
Eben in dieser Lage befand sich aber Elisabet, wáhrend Maria jugendlich 
und Jungfrau war. So unpassend es also gewesen wáre, diese an den 
Lobgesang der Hanna erinnern zu lassen, so schicklich war dies bei 


41 Tannehill, Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts, 17. 

42 1:48 “has often been thought to be a Lucan composition, inserted to bring the otherwise 
generic praise of Yahweh in the hymn into reference to Mary herself" J. Fitzmyer, The 
Gospel According to Luke I-IX (AB 28; New York: Doubleday, 1981), 360. 

43 Fitzmyer does not note this, but in addition the πνεῦμα ἅγιον is the one who will come 
upon Mary at 1:35. 
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Elisabet. Somit vereinigen sich alle Beobachtungen zu dem Ergebnisse: 
das “Magnificat” gehört der Mutter des Táufers.^^ 


Not only do the situations of Hannah and Elizabeth correspond, there are 
strong verbal and thematic links that are prominent in Luke. For example, Han- 
nah prays to the Lord, Αδωναι κύριε ελωαι σαβαωθ, ἐὰν ἐπιβλέπων ἐπιβλέψῃς 
ἐπὶ τὴν ταπείνωσιν τῆς δούλης σου καὶ μνησθῇς μου καὶ δῷς τῇ δούλῃ σου σπέρμα 
ἀνδρῶν (1Sam 1:11). In her old age, her lack of a son results in her “humble sta- 
tion,” and she prays that the Lord will "look upon" this station and give her 
a Son, one who will be dedicated to the Lord all his days. Immediately after 
Elizabeth conceives, as noted above, she praises the Lord for taking away her 
rebuke (1:25). This theme is repeated in the Magnificat, where the words of 
Hannah’s prayer from 1Sam 111 become fulfilled in the identical words on the 
lips of Elizabeth: ὅτι ἐπέβλεψεν ἐπὶ τὴν ταπείνωσιν τῆς δούλης αὐτοῦ (1:48). Fur- 
thermore, Hannah gives birth to Samuel, a prophet (1Sam 3:20) who anoints 
David to rule (βασιλεύειν 1Sam 16:1). In this act of anointing, ἐφήλατο πνεῦμα 
κυρίου ἐπὶ Δαυιδ (1Sam 16:13). Similarly, Elizabeth gives birth to John, a prophet 
(Luke 1:76) who anoints Jesus, a son of David (Luke 3:31) who will rule (βασι- 
λεύσει Luke 1:33). When Jesus is anointed by John, καταβῆναι τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον 
... ἐπ’ αὐτόν (Luke 3:22). In addition, both women are elderly (1Sam 1:7; Luke 
1:7) and both acknowledge the divine source of their offspring (1Sam 1:20; Luke 
1:25). Furthermore, several verbal links between Hannah's song (1Sam 23-10) 
and the Magnificat are evident, in particular 1Sam 2:4-8 and Luke 1:51-53. 
Fitzmyer notes that the introductory section of the Magnificat (1:46b—47) "like 
Hannah of 1Sam. 21-10, extols Yahweh's greatness and recognizes in him her 
Savior.”* The verbal and thematic links between Hannah and Elizabeth are 
striking, and encompass not only the Magnificat but their station and the pur- 
poses that their offspring play in the Lord's plans, now fulfilled in the birth of 
Jesus. 


The Characterization of Mary and Elizabeth in Luke 
As noted above, a much-cited reason to view Mary rather than Elizabeth as the 


singer of the Magnificat is the prominent role that Mary plays in Luke's Gospel. 
An analysis of the role of both Mary and Elizabeth in Luke 1-2 and in the rest 


44 Harnack, “Das Magnificat der Elisabet (Luk. 1,46-55),” 66-67. 
45 Fitzmyer, Gospel According to Luke I-IX, 360. 
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of Luke, however, suggests that the character of Elizabeth is more suited than 
Mary to represent the Magnificat's expression of the hope of Israel in the Lord's 
salvation. 

The first characters introduced in Luke are Zechariah and Elizabeth. They 
are portrayed as faithful members of the covenant people; both are "righteous 
before God" and ^walk blamelessly in all the commandments" (1:6). The appear- 
ance of the angel to Zechariah focuses on Zechariah and his inappropriate 
reaction to the message. Elizabeth remains in the background until 1:24, when 
she conceives and utters a prayer: οὕτως pot πεποίηκεν κύριος ἐν ἡμέραις αἷς ἐπεῖ- 
δεν ἀφελεῖν ὄνειδός µου ἐν ἀνθρώποις (1:25). The key elements of this prayer are the 
Lord's action (πεποίηκεν κύριος) and, as discussed earlier, the removal of Eliza- 
beth's “disgrace” (ὄνειδός µου).36 This passage echoes the prayers of characters 
from Israel's past, including Sarah (Gen 21:6) and Rachel (Gen 30:23). We have 
already discussed the connections between Hannah and Elizabeth. 

Mary is introduced immediately after this episode (1:26-38) as a παρθένος 
from Nazareth in Galilee, betrothed to Joseph. She is greeted as one κεχαριτω- 
μένη (1:28), but no individual innate qualities are ascribed to her that would sin- 
gle her out as worthy of this favor. In contrast to Elizabeth, she is not described 
as "righteous" nor does she “walk blameless.’ At the angel's words Mary is “trou- 
bled" (διεταράχθη), and is understandably unable to comprehend the signifi- 
cance of the greeting. Mary's initial response to the angel's news is wonder, 
but following the angel's explanation (which one would have thought might 
not inspire confidence), Mary expresses humble acquiescence. She calls her- 
self δούλη and responds, ἐνοιτό μοι ... (1:38). As one who hears the word of God 
and accepts it, she might be called the “First Christian disciple.’*” Elizabeth 
calls her “blessed” (μακαρία; 1:45), a confirmation of her status as one who has 
faithfully responded to the call of God. As noted above, this episode provides a 
verbal link between Mary (ἡ δούλη κυρίου; 1:38) and the Magnificat: ἐπέβλεψεν 
ἐπὶ τὴν ταπείνωσιν τῆς δούλης αὐτοῦ (1:48). 

Subsequent to the birth of John Elizabeth exits the Lukan narrative and 
Mary appears only sporadically. The birth of Jesus is described only briefly 
(2:5-7) and Mary's only reaction is to wrap the child in “swaddling clothes.” She 


46 “Fora couple to be childless in Judaism was a misfortune, even a disgrace or a punishment 
for sin (see Gen 16:4, 11; 29:32; 30:1; Lev 20:20-21; 1Sam 1:5-6, 2Sam 6:29)” Fitzmyer, The 
Gospel According to Luke I-IX, 323. 

47 R. Brown, K.P. Donfried, J.A. Fitzmyer, and J. Reumann, eds., Mary in the New Testament 
(Philadelphia: Fortress / New York: Paulist, 1978), 126. The authors go on to note that "Later 
in Acts Luke will show that Holy Spirit is the prime mover in the Christian community— 
the Spirit that is already at work in Mary (1:35)." 
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herself speaks no praise at this event; rather, the angelic choir sings praise to the 
shepherds (2:8-15) who then seek out the child and report what they had heard. 
Two reactions by the shepherds are reported. First, πάντες ... ἐθαύμασεν. This 
verb is used to describe the reactions of many in Luke: the people waiting for 
Zechariah to come out of the Temple (1:21); those who saw Zechariah's choice 
of the name for his son (1:63); Mary and Joseph at Simeon’s song (2:33); and then 
eight times in Luke 3-24 where the verb is used to describe various reactions 
to Jesus’ words and actions (4:22; 8:25; 9:43; 11:14; 11:38; 20:26; 24:12; 41). Mary's 
reaction to the shepherds, however, is not to “marvel” at their words. Rather, she 
“ponders” (συντηρέω) and "treasures" (συµβάλλω) all these things, not publicly 
but internally (ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτῆς; 2:19). 

The only episode in which Mary gives voice to her thoughts is the Passover 
visit to Jerusalem (2:41-52). The parents are unaware of Jesus absence, and after 
a three-days search find him (apparently inexplicably to them) in the temple. 
The parents are “astonished” (ἐκπλήσω), a word used in Luke as virtually syn- 
onymous with θαυμάζω (cf. the terms used interchangeably in 9:43-44). Their 
“astonishment” leads Mary to rebuke Jesus (2:48), whereupon Jesus rebukes his 
parents for not knowing that he would be “in his father’s house.” At the conclu- 
sion of the account, however, Mary, again silently, διετήρει πάντα τὰ ῥήματα ἐν 
τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτῆς (2:51; cf. 2:19). 

Only two other references to the mother of Jesus—albeit not by name—are 
found in Luke. At 819-21, for unspecified reasons “his mother and brothers" 
come to Jesus. He neither acknowledges nor rebukes this attempt at contact, 
but aphorizes: "My mother and brothers are those who hear and do the word 
of God.” The second nameless reference is similar. At 11:27—28 a voice calls out 
from the crowd, “Blessed (μακαρία) is the womb that bore you, and the breasts at 
which you nursed.” Jesus expressly rejects blessing Mary, responding, “Blessed 
(μακάριοι) rather are those who hear the word of God and keep it.” Strikingly, 
Elizabeth calls Mary μακαρία at 1:45, and in the Magnificat the singer notes 
that μακαριοῦσίν µε πᾶσαι αἱ γενεαί. Yet in the subsequent narrative of Luke no 
particular condition of μακαρία is acknowledged as belonging to Mary, even 
when Jesus has specific opportunity to acknowledge it. 

Mary is absent from the Lukan narrative after chapter 11; although the Gospel 
according to John places her at the crucifixion, no such mention is made of 
her in Luke. She may be assumed to be one of “the women who had followed 
him from Galilee” (23:49, 55ff.) at the scene of the crucifixion and empty 
tomb. That Luke includes Mary in this group is supported by Acts 114, where 
“Mary, the mother of Jesus, and his brothers" are devoted to prayer with the 
(named) disciples and “women; likely a reference to the women of Luke 23-24. 
Conversely, the fact that Acts 1 singles out Mary may signal that she is not 
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included in the “women” of Luke 23-24. Nevertheless, even if she is part of the 
group that remained with Jesus and his followers in Jerusalem, she one among 
many who respond in exactly the same way to the events that occurred there. 

Taken as individual characters and compared with the words of the Magnifi- 
cat, neither Mary nor Elizabeth is demonstrably more suitable as the singer of 
the hymn. Some elements of the canticle suit both characters, especially their 
passive participation in the events. However, this is not a small point, for it nul- 
lifies arguments for Mary as the singer of the Magnificat that are based on her 
status. As we have noted above, Luke treats neither Mary nor Elizabeth as hav- 
ing unique, innate qualities or insight. Both respond faithfully to and passively 
participate in the Spirit's work. But were the Magnificat placed on the lips of 
Mary, it would be the only time she verbalizes praise to the Lord. Such a verbal- 
ization would not be consistent with her characterization elsewhere in Luke. 

However, the themes of Luke 1-2 and the roles that Elizabeth, Zechariah, 
Simeon, and Anna play in developing those themes suggest that the Magnificat, 
like the Benedictus (1:68-79) and Simeon's Song (2:29-32) is best placed on the 
lips of an elder of Israel who has long awaited the Lord's deliverance and now 
responds in praise. This theme of fulfillment is especially prominent in Luke 
1-2: 


It is important to consider how thoroughly the Lukan birth narrative is 
permeated with the Old Testament hope and celebrates its fulfillment. In 
an important sense the Gospel of Luke begins in mid-story and immedi- 
ately makes us aware of that fact. We cannot understand what the excite- 
mentis aboutunless we realize that ancient hopes, treasured in the hearts 
of the Jewish people, are coming to fulfillment.*8 


The Septuagintal flavor of Luke 1-2 is commonly noted. Conzelmann's influen- 
tial Die Mitte der Zeit divided Luke's salvation history into three parts, with the 
time of the prophets ending with John (the transition occurring at 3:19-20; cf. 
the tripartite division suggested by 16:16).*9 If there is debate about the division 
of the Luke-Acts into these three epochs, nonetheless wide consensus reflects 
Tannehill's just-noted observation: Luke 1-2 are integral to, yet at the same time 
have distinctive elements apart from, the rest of the narrative.°® Prominent in 


48  Tannehill, Narrative Unity of Luke Acts, 17-18 

49 H. Conzelmann, Die Mitte der Zeit (BHT 17; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1993”), 15-16. 

50 Eg, Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke I-IX, 309-311, who suggests that 3:1-2 was 
the original prologue to Luke, with chapters 1-2 added later by Luke, the latter based on 
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this section is the fulfillment of the hope of Israel. This is depicted in the set- 
tings for the scenes of Luke 1-2: Zechariah in the temple (1:9-23), a village in 
Judah (1:39-56), Bethlehem (2:1-21), and the presentation of Jesus at the temple 
(2:22-38). The language of the hymns in particular emphasize the fulfillment of 
this hope. Mary is certainly a key participant in these events. But Elizabeth, like 
her elderly compatriots Zechariah, Simeon, and Anna, is more suited to be the 
person who burst out into praise now that the long-awaited promises are being 
fulfilled. She is no longer needed in the narrative of Luke after this point, for she, 
like Simeon, can now depart “in peace,” for her eyes have seen the fulfillment 
of salvation (2:29-30). 

On the other hand, the Magnificat suits Mary only if her post-Lukan persona 
is brought to the text. The narrative of Luke give no subsequent evidence that 
Mary is more “blessed,” “humble,” or endowed with insight regarding Jesus 
and his ministry than has any other character. Rather, in Luke 1-2 Mary is 
consistently portrayed as passive, the recipient of the action rather than the 
initiator. She "believes," “ponders,” and “dwells.” She will suffer pain—by the 
sword, no less. When she initiates action, both in the Temple and at the house 
in Galilee, she is rebuffed, even rebuked. Were the Magnificat on Mary's lips, 
it would be the only place in Luke where she comprehends and describes the 
Lord's work. In many respects she is, therefore, like other characters in Luke's 
narrative. Jesus is the center of attention, and the other characters serve only 
to make him and his work clear. 


Results 


The initial text of Luke 1:46 read xai εἶπεν. Therefore, in the context of 1:39—56, 
Elizabeth is the character who sings the Magnificat. She does so as one of the 
righteous of Israel who waited in hope for salvation, and when it becomes 
clear that the Lord is now acting she joins other righteous elders in voicing 
praise. The reading καὶ εἶπεν matches the structure of the other announcement 
scenes in Luke 1 as well as Luke's use of λέγω with καί and δέ. Furthermore, 
the evidence that Elizabeth was considered the singer ofthe Magnificat among 
early Christians is not as sparse as it has been portrayed, in particular in respect 
to the evidence provided by Nicetas of Remesiana. The adaptations to Luke's 
account made in the Protoevangelium of James show how readily and how early 


"information obtained from earlier models and in imitation of some OT motifs." Cf. also 
Brown, Birth of the Messiah, 242-243. 
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Luke's narrative was put to use to elevate Mary, and along with other evidence 
provides a context for the addition ofMagpi&y. Harnack’s century-old arguments 
for the reading καὶ εἶπεν remain convincing, and additional support has been 
brought forth. Prejudgments are difficult to overcome, whether about "best 
manuscripts" or numbers of manuscripts or the familiarity of a passage. In 
textual criticism, however, prejudgments can lead astray, for "decisions about 
readings must precede decisions about the value or weight of manuscripts."5! 


51 G.D. Kilpatrick, “The Greek New Testament Text of Today and the Textus Receptus, in The 
New Testament in Historical and Contemporary Perspective in Memory of G.H.C. MacGregor 
(ed. H. Anderson and W. Barclay; Oxford: Blackwell, 1965), 206. 


A Flock of Synonyms? 
John 2115-17 in Greek and Latin Tradition 


H.A.G. Houghton 


According to the editorial text of the current editions of the Nestle-Aland 
Novum Testamentum Graece (NA?") and United Bible Societies' Greek New Tes- 
tament (GNT^) the exchange between Jesus and Peter in John 2115-17 contains 
no fewer than four pairs of words which appear to be either equivalent or 
semantically very close: 


21:15 Jesus: ... do you love (ἀγαπᾶς) me ...? 
Peter: ... you know (οἶδας) that I love (φιλῶ) you. 
Jesus: Feed (βόσκε) my lambs (ἀρνία). 
21:16 Jesus: ... do you love (ἀγαπᾷς) me ...? 
Peter: ... you know (οἶδας) that I love (φιλῶ) you. 
Jesus: Tend (ποίµαινε) my sheep (πρόβατα). 
21:17 Jesus: ... do you love (φιλεῖς) me ...? 
Peter: ... you know (οἶδας) everything, you know (γινώσκεις) that I love 
(φιλῶ) you. 
Jesus: Feed (βόσκε) my sheep (πρόβατα). 


As in the case of the NRSV, from which the English text above is taken, these 
terms are rarely if ever all differentiated in translation. Are such distinctions 
in vocabulary important, or are they nothing more than synonyms deployed 
for stylistic variety? While there have been various comparisons of these word- 
pairs with the Evangelist's practice in the rest of the Gospel,! the present study 
will use external evidence in order to determine whether the lexical variety of 
this passage was considered significant in the early Church. By investigating the 
transmission ofthese verses in Greek manuscripts and their treatment in Latin 
versions, together with the text and comments of Christian writers in each tra- 
dition, I hope to make a contribution both to New Testament textual criticism 
and to the history of exegesis in the early Church. 


1 Among the more recent literature, see K.L. McKay, "Style and Significance in the Language of 
John 2115-17" NovT 27 (1985): 319-333, and A.G. Brock, "The Significance of φιλέω and φίλος in 
the Tradition of Jesus Sayings and in the Early Christian Communities" HTR 90 (1997): 393-409 
(esp. 405-408). 
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As the Editio critica maior of John is currently in preparation, information on 
the attestation of these words in Greek manuscripts must be gathered from a 
variety of sources.” Of the sixteen terms listed above, variation is only found in 
the following instances (excluding orthographical differences): 


21:15 βοσκε] ποιµαινε {36 
αρνια] προβατα 04* 05 {36 
21:16 ποιμαινε] βοσκε {36 
προβατα] προβατια 03 04 19° 22 565° 1582*; αρνια L36 
om. phrase 1 205 205305 209 
21:17 φιλεις] αγαπας 032 
βοσκε] ποιµαινε {36 
προβατα] προβατια 02 03 04 032° 19° 22 565 1582*; αρνια 039 


This demonstrates the relative stability of these words in Greek biblical tradi- 
tion. There is no variation between the terms for ‘know’ in 2117, and the sole 
departure from the usual distribution of the six instances of ‘love’ is the Freer 
Gospels (032), where ἀγαπᾷς continues to be used in Jesus’ third question. Lec- 
tionary 36 (/36), a fine tenth-century majuscule manuscript which Tischendorf 
only cites in support of πρόβατα in 21:15, turns out on fuller investigation also 
to have the opposite verb for ‘tend’ in each verse as well as ἀρνία in 2116.? Apart 


2 The following have been consulted: WJ. Elliott and D.C. Parker, eds., The New Testament in 
Greek IV. The Gospel According to St John. Edited by the American and British Committees of 
the International Greek New Testament Project. Vol. 1: The Papyri (NTTS 20; Leiden: Brill, 1995) 
(which shows that the passage is not preserved in any papyrus); U.B. Schmid, with WJ. Elliott 
and D.C. Parker, eds., The New Testament in Greek IV. The Gospel According to St John. Edited by 
the American and British Committees of the International Greek New Testament Project. Vol. 2: 
The Majuscules (NTTSD 37; Leiden: Brill, 2007) (available online at http://www.iohannes 
.com/majuscule/); C. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece ... editio octava maior (vol. 1; 
Leipzig: Giesecke & Devrient, 1869); H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (vol. 2; 
Góttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1913); B. Aland et al., eds., Novum Testamentum Graece 
(27th ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1993). In addition, I am grateful to Alison 
Welsby (another former pupil of Keith Elliott) for providing data from her unpublished 
collation of John in Family 1. 

3 Ishould like to thank Professor Ulrich Schmid for supplying these readings from a microfilm 
of this manuscript (Vat. gr. 1067). Further investigation of the lectionary tradition may well 
provide further parallels for the sequence ποίµαινε πρόβατα ... βόσκε ἀρνία ... ποίµαινε πρόβατα. 
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from these two manuscripts, variants are restricted to the word-pair “sheep” 
and “lambs.” The first hand of Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus (04) and Codex 
Bezae (05) both have πρόβατα in 2115, while Codex A (039) in 2117 reverts 
to ἀρνία after βόσκε. Certain manuscripts add a new word to this semantic 
group, the diminutive προβάτια. The editions of Tischendorf and Westcott 
and Hort prefer this to πρόβατα in their editorial text of both 2116 and 21:17, 
based on the evidence of Codices Vaticanus (03) and Ephraemi Rescriptus, 
minuscule 19 and three members of Family 1.^ It should be noted that Codex 
Alexandrinus (02) and the corrected Freer Gospels have a triple variation, 
ἀρνία--πρόβατα-προβάτια; otherwise, the binary opposition remains constant. 


Latin Manuscripts 


Latin translations of the Bible were frequently revised against Greek witnesses 
as well as other Latin copies. The culminating revision of the Gospels was 
that carried out by Jerome in 382-383, which later became accepted as the 
Vulgate. The table below presents the readings of manuscripts which have been 
identified as having a potential Old Latin element in the Gospels, together 
with the Stuttgart Vulgate, taken from the Vetus Latina Iohannes Electronic 
Edition.5 


4 Ihave double-checked this word in images of the four minuscule manuscripts, with modifi- 
cations to Tischendorf as given in the table above. In John 21:16, the τι ligature in προβατια 
is not readily found elsewhere in 19 and appears to be a correction (cf. 565, where the same 
ligature is obviously a correction). 

5 P.H. Burton, J. Balserak, H.A.G. Houghton, and D.C. Parker, eds., Vetus Latina Iohannes. The 
Verbum Project. The Old Latin Manuscripts of John's Gospel. Version 1.6 (January 2010), online 
at http://www.iohannes.com/vetuslatina/. Further details of the manuscripts and the Vetus 
Latina numbering scheme are to be found in R. Gryson, Altlateinische Handschriften / Manu- 
scrits vieux-latins. Vol. 1. Mss 1-275. (VL 1/2A; Freiburg: Herder, 1999). Readings from Greek 
manuscripts (with the alternatives identified above) are given in curly brackets { }. For the 
Latin sigla, square brackets [ ] indicate that the manuscript is currently illegible, but the text 
has been supplied from an earlier edition; angled brackets ( ) signify that the manuscript is 
only partially extant for the word in question but the reading appears to be secure; round 
brackets ( ) indicate an orthographical variant of no significance for the rendering. The pas- 
sage appears twice in the palimpsest Gallican Lectionary (VL 32): the first (on Q.l-47) is 
marked as 32! and has been largely reconstructed by the editor; the second (on Q.p-3" and 
47) is indicated by 32“. Interestingly, both are composite lections which continue with Luke 
10:23 after John 21:17. 
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21:15 


21:16 


21:17 


{αγαπας}: amas 2 [3] [32] 9218 
diligis (4) 5 6 7 8 9A 10 (14) 15 27 29 30 ((35)) (47) (48) Vg 
{οιδας): scis 4 5 6 7 8 9A 10 15 27 29 30 [32] [35] 47 48 Vg; om. 2 [3] 14 
32 
{pw}: amo 4 5 6 7 8 9A 10 15 27 29 30 [32] [35] 47 48 Vg; om. 2 [3] 14 
32i 
{βοσκε/ποιμαινε}: pasce 2 [3] 45 7 6 8 9A 10 14 15 27 29 30 [32] 32? [35] 
(47) 48 Vg 
{apvia/rpoBata}: agnos 7 8 9A 10 15 27 29 30 [32i] 32i! 47 48 Vg; 
oues 2 [3] 45 6 14 35 40 
{αγαπας]: amas 2 [3] 5 32 
diligis (4) 6 7 8 9A 10 (14) 15 27 29 30 [(323)] ((35)) (479) (48) Vg; 
diligit (47*) 
{[οιδας): scis 2 4 5 6 7 8 9A 10 14 15 27 29 30 [32i] 323 35 47 48 Vg; om. 
[3] mo 
{φιλω]: amo 2 45 6 7 9A 10 [14] 15 27 29 30 [32i] 32 [35] 47 48 Vg; om. 
[3] 
diligo 8 
{ποιμαινε/βοσκε}: pasce 2 [3] 456 7 89A 10 [14] 15 27 29 30 [321] 32“ [35] 
47 48 Vg 
{προβατα/προβατια/αρνια]: agnos 7 9A 15 29 [32] 35 47 48 Vg 
oues 2 [3] 5 6 8 10 [14] 27 30 32“ 
ouiculas 4 
{oueis/ayaras}: amas 2 [3] 4 5 6 7 8 9A 10 14 15 27 29 30 [32] 325 35 40 
47 48 Vg 
{οιδας]: nosti 2 3 6 10 15 32! (32i!) 
scis 4 5 7 9A 8 27 29 30 35 47 48 Vg 
{γινωσκεις]: cognoscis 27 
nosti 4 8 14 
scis 2356 7 9AC 10 15 29 (32!) [325] Vg 
om. 9A* 30 35 47 48 
{pAw}: amo 23 45 678 9A 10 14 15 27 29 30 (32!) (328) 35 47 48 Vg 
{βοσκε/ποιμαινε}: pasce 2 [3] 45 6 7 8 9A 10 13 14 15 27 29 30 [421] 325 35 
47 48 Vg 
{[προβατα/προβατια/αρνια): agnos 30 32i 
oues 2 [3] 4 (5) 67 8 9A 10 1314.15 27 29 [32] 35 47 48 Vg 


The picture here is of much greater variety, further complicated by the difficulty 


of identifying a secure Greek equivalent when differing Latin renderings are 


semantically close. First we may note that, unlike the NRSV, no Latin version 
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distinguishes between βόσκε and ποίµαινε: both are translated as pasce.® The 
correspondence between φιλῶ and amo is almost uncontested. However, the 
earliest strand of Latin tradition, represented primarily by Codices Palatinus 
(VL 2) and Vercellensis (VL 3) and the second lection in VL 32, seems to 
obliterate the distinction between φιλεῖς and ἀγαπᾶς, rendering both by amas 
despite the association of the latter with diligis in the other Latin versions. 
The use of amare for ἀγαπᾶν is unusual but not unprecedented." In fact, the 
absence ofthe second clause of Peter's response (where the verbal dissonance 
is introduced) from these older forms of text at 21:15 and, in the case of Codex 
Vercellensis, 21:16 as well, suggests that, unless the exemplar was lacunose, a 
free translation removed what was taken to be to be unnecessary repetition. 
Although there is no surviving parallel for this in surviving Greek manuscripts, 
it is intriguing that the same omission and treatment of this word-pair appears 
to be found in the Sinaitic Syriac.? Correspondence with the Greek was restored 
in an intermediate stage of the Old Latin version before the Vulgate: the sole 
example of diligo for φιλῶ, in Codex Corbeiensis (VL 8) in 21:16, is probably an 
error of copying prompted by diligo earlier in the verse.? 

While there is complete identity between instances of οἶδας and scis in 2115 
and 21:16, this is turned on its head in 21:17: even before the introduction of ywo- 
σκεις, the text of six manuscripts (including Codices Palatinus and Vercellensis 
again) switches to the rendering nosti. It is possible that this alternation may be 
due to the context: “knowing everything" could be claimed to be qualitatively 
different from the awareness of the single fact of Peter's love. The fact that scis 
has been used for οἶδας in the same context in the two previous verses indicates 


6 Thisisalso true of most ofthe other occurrences of these words in the New Testament (βόσκε 
at Matt 8:30, 33; Mark 5:11, 14; Luke 8:32, 34; 15:15; ποίµαινε at Luke 17:17; 1Cor 9:7; ı Pet 5:2; Jude 
12) as well as the rendering of τρέφειν at Matt 6:26; Luke 12:24; Rev 12:6. The exceptions are the 
translation of ποιμαίνειν by regere at Matt 2:6; Acts 20:28; Rev 2:27; 7:17; 12:5; 19:15. 

7 Thesurviving Old Latin manuscripts unanimously have diligere for 31 of the 35 other instances 
of ἀγαπᾶν in the NA?” text of John. The exceptions are John 11:5 (VL 2, 3, 5; cf. εφιλει 05); 12:43 
(VL 2, 3, 1, ΙΑ, 13, 14); 13:23 and 14:28 (VL 3 only). The other eight occurrences of φιλεῖν broadly 
bear out the rendering with amare, found in all Old Latin manuscripts at John 11:3, 11:36 and 
12:25; it is also the majority reading at John 16:27 (both times; the exceptions are VL 2, 4, 5, 10) 
and 20:2 (the exceptions are VL 5, 8, 30; cf. nyana in three minuscule manuscripts listed by 
Tischendorf). Diligere, however, is found in all manuscripts at John 5:20 (except VL 3, 27; cf. 
αγαπα 05) and 15:19 (except VL 2, 3, 13, 14). 

See J.A. Bewer, “The Original Words of Jesus in John 2115-17" The Biblical World17 (1901): 32-34. 
There is no example of ἀγαπῶ here in Greek. Note, however, the parallels with some Latin 
patristic material discussed below. 
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that this is unlikely: it seems instead to be another liberty introduced by the 
earliest Latin translators, and an intermediate Old Latin version represented 
here by Codices Veronensis (VL 4) and Corbeiensis (VL 8) again restores the 
pattern found in Greek.!? It is surprising that the Vulgate (which Jerome revised 
according to a Greek text) and the bilingual Codex Bezae (VL 5) make no 
distinction between οἶδας and γινώσκεις, rendering both with scis: if, as is 
usually thought, Jerome's version was based on an intermediate Old Latin text, 
he may even have removed the distinction which he found in his exemplar 
considering it irrelevant. The conflation of these verbs in five "mixed text" 
manuscripts which read tu omnia scis quia amo te (or similar), while perhaps 
traceable to eyeskip between two occurrences of scís, seems to be further 
evidence for the lack of significance attached to this variation in part of the 
Latin tradition. 

Finally, the different Greek words for "flock" each have their Latin counter- 
parts. The distribution of these terms elsewhere in the Latin New Testament 
indicates clearly that agnos corresponds to ἀρνία and oues to npößerra.!! In 21:15, 
the division between agnos and oues is likely to derive from the alternatives 
attested in Greek, while the overwhelming support for oues in 2117 matches 
that for πρόβατα. In 2116, however, the continued presence of agnos in the Vul- 
gate and several related manuscripts suggests that the reading ἀρνία preserved 
in / 36 was present in the exemplar used by Jerome.!? Nonetheless, the earlier 
Old Latin tradition, with oues throughout, parallels the Greek text of Codex 
Bezae (05), while the intermediate versions of Codices Corbeiensis (VL 8) and 
Brixianus (VL 10) always match the majority Greek reading. Another pattern 
which has a Greek counterpart is the reversion to agnos/dpvia in 21:17, shared by 
Codex Gatianus (VL 30) and the second lection in VL 32 with Greek majuscule 
A (039). The appearance ofouiculas in Codex Veronensis (VL 4) may be sponta- 


10 Codex Usserianus (VL 14), which has nosti corresponding to γινώσκεις but is damaged 
earlier in the verse, has sufficient space for scís (or possibly nosti) at the end of the 
preceding line. Cognoscis in the St. Gall bilingual gospels (VL 27) is likely to be a one-off 
rendering based on the Greek text below. 

11 Ofthe seventeen other examples of πρόβατα in John, oues is unchallenged in all but three 
(ouiculas in a few Old Latin manuscripts at John 10:3, 10:4 and 10:16); the twenty instances 
elsewhere in the New Testament all correspond to oues in the Vulgate. The Vulgate always 
has agnus for ἁμνός/ ἀρνίον, which appears 32 times (27 of which occur in Revelation). The 
only Old Latin variant I have found is oues at Luke 10:3 (VL 10, 11), probably under the 
influence of Matt 10:16 like the Greek manuscripts with πρόβατα in this verse. 

12 Even so, the sequence of the three terms for "flock" in the Vulgate does not match / 36 
and, given the potential for confusion between the different verses, it is possible that an 
erroneous repetition ofagnos very early in the Vulgate tradition may underlie this reading. 
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neous, as this manuscript also reads ouiculas in John 10:3 and 10:4; tempting as 
it is to match this to προβάτια in certain Greek manuscripts, the return to oues 
in 2117 goes against the trend of this part of the Greek tradition.!? 

To summarise, the earliest Old Latin versions seem to take a very loose 
approach to the Greek. They fail to distinguish between φιλεῖς and ἀγαπᾶς 
and between ßöoxe and ποίµαινε, they reverse the alternation between οἶδας 
and ytvwoxets in 21:17, and they read oues throughout (possibly deriving from 
texts with πρόβατα on all three occasions). An intermediate stage in Old Latin 
tradition appears to derive from comparison with a Greek version similar to the 
modern editorial text, reintroducing the difference between φιλεῖς and ἀγαπᾷς 
and the sequence of οἶδας and γινώσχεις (but not distinguishing βόσκε from 
ποίμαινε). The discrepancies between the Vulgate and the standard Greek text 
are surprising: did Jerome use a manuscript with ἀρνία in 2116 and replace 
nosti with scis in 21:17, or are these scribal errors? At any rate the differences 
between these pairs of words were clearly not significant to the initial Old Latin 
translators. To determine whether this was also the case for other interpreters, 
we must turn to the evidence of Christian writers. 


Greek Christian Authors 


This episode is cited surprisingly infrequently by Greek authors.!^ It features in 
the commentaries on John by Cyril of Alexandria and John Chrysostom, as well 
as the fragments of those by Photius and Theodore of Heraclea preserved in 
catenae, and is also given in full in Basil of Caesarea's Regulae morales. These all 
correspond to the Greek text of NA?’ so far as these word-pairs are concerned, 
with the sole exception of John Chrysostom who quotes 21:15 as Böoxe τὰ 
πρόβατά µου, the reading of 04*, 05 and [36.5 Apart from these passages, it is 


13 For the patristic evidence for ouiculas, which supports its attestion here in at least one 
early Latin version, see below. (Note that after John 1012 the text of Codex Veronensis 
changes to an intermediate Old Latin text-type.) 

14 Ihave identified references to this passage by means of the citation database in progress 
for the IGNTP edition of John (with thanks to Dr. Roderic Mullen for making this mate- 
rial available), cross-checked against the relevant volumes of Biblia Patristica and the SBL 
New Testament in the Greek Fathers series, and keyword searches in the Thesaurus Lin- 
guae Graecae http://stephanus.tlg.uci.edu/ (TLG). The titles and text given for all works 
are taken from the TLG. The passage seems not to be quoted by Didymus, Clement of 
Alexandria or Gregory of Nyssa. 

15 A search of all Chrysostom's works in the TLG shows that he never uses ἀρνία when 
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very difficult to identify the exact reference of quotations: even the presence of 
πλέον τούτων, unique to 21:15, does not necessarily indicate that this is the cited 
verse. For example, the text Πέτρε, φιλεῖς µε πλέον τούτων appears on numerous 
occasions in Chrysostom as well as Basil of Caesarea and Theodoret, but there is 
no parallel in manuscripts for Πέτρε rather than Σίμων Ἰωάννου, let alone φιλεῖς 
for ἀγαπᾷς in 2115.16 The presence of the standard text when the passage is 
cited in full (the *primary citations") suggests that this was the reading of the 
manuscripts used by these writers.” 

The majority of citations are equally loose. The single form given by Basil 
of Seleucia corresponds to 21:17: “Πέτρε, φησὶ, φιλεῖς µε; σὺ, φησὶν, οἶδας ὅτι φιλῶ 
σε. βόσκε τὰ πρόβατά yov." However, he offers no indication of the variation 
between γινώσχεις and οἶδας, let alone the other word-pairs in the passage. 
Asterius claims that Jesus asks Peter φιλεῖς µε three times, always followed by 
the command βόσκε τὰ ἀρνία µου, while Isidore of Pelusium summarises the 
passage as The Lord's threefold question to Peter concerning love (περὶ &yänns).!° 
In all three references to this episode outside his commentary on John, Cyril of 
Alexandria has: “Σίμων Ἰωνᾶ, φιλεῖς µε; βόσκε τὰ ἀρνία µου, ποίµαινε τὰ πρόβατά 
yov.”2°A gain, there is no acknowledgement of the presence of ἀγαπᾷς in the 


referring to this passage. Theodore of Heraclea (Frag. Jo. 425) includes a discussion of 
Peter's appeal to Jesus’ divine knowledge, which appears to read οἶδας in place of σὺ 
γινώσκεις in 2117. This may, however, be repetition within a loose reference rather than 
direct citation. 

16 Πέτρε, φιλεῖς µε πλέον (or πλεῖον) τούτων appears at Basil of Caesarea Const. ascet. (PG 
311409.7); John Chrysostom Paenit. (PG 49:309), Hom princ. Act. (PG 51:83 (twice), 86), 
Sac. 2.1, Hom. 2 Tim. 3: (PG 56:275), Jo. (PG 59:192,390: both are at some distance from the 
sequential commentary on this passage), Rom. (PG 60:482, 672), I Cor. (PG 61:272, quoted in 
Ecl. PG 63:576); Theodoret Hist. rel. (Vita 31, $ 10, |. 24); see also Theodore of Heraclea Fr. Jo. 
424 and Basil of Seleucia Hom. (Or. 28, p. 320). It is also found in the eighth-century author 
Theodore the Studite (Ep. 11.72, 501.38 and 512.34) and a number of even later writers. For 
a recent discussion of the meaning of the phrase πλέον τούτων, see I. Ramelli, “‘Simon 
Son of John, Do You Love Me?’ Some Reflections on John 21:15” NovT 50 (2008): 332-350 
(although the omission of the phrase in versional evidence should probably be connected 
with Greek parallels rather than treated as a supplementary witness). 

17 On “primary citations" see Houghton, “Augustine’s Adoption of the Vulgate Gospels,” NTS 
54 (2008): 451. 

18 Basil of Seleucia Hom. (Or. 28, p. 320). 

19 Asterius Hom. 8.15.2 (cf. 8.5.2); Isidore of Pelusium Ep. 1.103 (quoted in the Catena in 
Joannem, Cramer 2:410). 

20 Ador. cult. (PG 68:548); Thes. sanct. con. trin. (PG 75:512); and, with the order of the last 
two clauses reversed, Luc. (PG 72:752). Earlier in the Commentary on John, preceding the 
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first two questions or the form βόσκε τὰ πρόβατά µου in 21:17. Instead, Cyril 
takes φιλεῖς to cover both terms for “love,” and treats the different versions 
of the command as equivalent. In the commentary itself, Cyril mentions that 
Peter's protestations of love (with ἀγαπᾶν) receive a varying response, but he 
he does not ascribe any significance to these beyond the connection with the 
triple denial made by most exegetes (see below).?! The juxtaposition of noluawe 
τὰ πρόβατά µου and βόσκε τὰ ἀρνία µου without comment is found in other 
authors.?? There is a general preference for the form ποίµαινε τὰ πρόβατά µου 
(e.g. Basil of Caesarea and John Chrysostom), which appears to be prompted 
by the appealing alliteration.28 

One combination not attested in gospel manuscripts is ποίµαινε τὰ ἀρνία µου. 
Interestingly, this is found twice in Epiphanius, as well as several Byzantine 
writers.?* At Panarion 2.373.14, he quotes a double form, ποίµαινε τὰ ἀρνία µου 
καὶ ποίµαινε τὰ πρόβατά µου. This shows that, if he was aware of the alternative 
βόσκε, the difference between this and ποίµαινε was not considered important. 
Slightly earlier, at Panarion 2.365.2, he summarises the passage as: “ἀγαπᾶς µε, 
Πέτρε; ἀγαπᾷς µε, Πέτρε; ἀγαπᾶς με, Πέτρε; καί φησι ποίμαινε τὰ προβάτιά uov."25 
Although the triple ἀγαπᾷς corresponds to the Freer Gospels (032), the absence 
of variation in the final clause and the use ofthe vocative Πέτρε suggest that this 
has been cited from memory: Epiphanius' citations indicate therefore not only 


discussion of the passage, Cyril reads: εἰ δὲ τὸ ποιμαίνειν τὰ ποίµνια καὶ τὸ βόσκειν τὰ ἀρνία 
τοῦ Χριστοῦ, τοῦτο ἂν εἴη τὸ ἀγαπᾶν αὐτόν (Pusey 2:576). 

21 “Peter agrees, and professes to love him, saying that he himself is witness to his affection 
towards him: to each of his professions, he hears differently the charge to keep his spiritual 
sheep ... and he (Jesus) answers the profession variously three times, as if he is setting 
up a recompense and preparing a correction equivalent to the failings” (συγκατανεύει δὲ 
Πέτρος καὶ ἀγαπᾶν ὁμολογεῖ, τῆς ἐνυπαρχούσης αὐτῷ διαθέσεως αὐτὸν εἶναι λέγων τὸν μάρτυρα: 
ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῃ δὲ τῶν ὁμολογιῶν διαφόρως ἀκούει τῆς τῶν λογικῶν προβάτων ἔχεσθαι φροντίδος 
… καὶ ἀνταπαιτεῖ ποικίλως τὴν εἰς τρίτον ὁμολογίαν, ἀντίσταθμον ὥσπερ ἐκείνῳ τοῦτο τιθεὶς 
καὶ ἀντίῤῥοπον τοῖς πταίσμασιν ἐξαρτύων τὴν ἐπανόρθωσιν.) Commentarii in Joannem (Pusey 
3164). 

22 e.g. Theodoret Hist. rel. (Vita 2.16.34), the anonymous Vit. Pach., Eustratius Vit. Eut. 901 and 
Pseudo-Eusebius of Alexandria Hom.18 (notin the TLG), as well as numerous later authors 
such as Theodore the Studite and Gregory Palamas. 

23  Thisisthe minority reading for Chrysostom, who reads βόσκε τὰ πρόβατά µου in both 2115 
and 21:17. 

24 Epiphanius Ancor. 913.2 and Pan. 2.373.14; see also Michael Glycas Quaest. sac. script. 65 
(191.8) and Gregory Palamas Hom. 27.316. 

25 According to the GCS edition by Holl et al., manuscript U reads προβατα rather than 
προβατια here. 
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that he did not make any exegetical distinction between these word-pairs, but 
also that these loose references do not offer secure evidence for the text ofthese 
verses in manuscripts known to him. 

Epiphanius’ use οΓπροβάτια, however, is extremely unusual. Another occur- 
rence of this rare word in the context of this passage is found in a reference 
to Porphyry: "Nonetheless, he observes that Peter was crucified after not a few 
months tending the npoßarıa.”26 Tischendorf cites a reference in Theophanes 
the Confessor to certain ancient copies (via τῶν παλαιῶν ἀντιγράφων) which 
read ἀρνία in 2115, προβάτια in 21:16 and πρόβατα in 2117.27 This can be supple- 
mented by information in the Bibliotheca of Photius which does not seem to 
have been applied to the text of these verses before now. The summary of a 
work by the sixth-century Eulogius of Alexandria, Against the Novatians, trans- 
mits an explanation of the same sequence: 


He also makes some distinction between the flocks, telling him first to 
tend the ἀρνία, then προβάτια, which, being sheep (πρόβατα) diminished 
in respect of their excellence and perfection through some failings, he 
entrusted in sequence as προβάτια: and finally on the third occasion he 
entrusts the perfect πρόβατα.28 


Not only does this provide clear support from Eulogius for this reading, but it 
also demonstrates that exegetical significance was attached to the variation. 
The passage is quoted in a broader discussion of the “mixed” nature of the 
Church, comprising both sinners and saints, and the three questions of Jesus 
are interpreted as a means of showing Peter the diversity of the flock with which 
he will be entrusted (ἵνα δείξῃ ὅσην ἔχει πρόνοιαν τοῦ ποιμνίου). The subsequent 
discussion correlates these terms with an ascending tricolon of spiritual matu- 


26 ὅμως ἱστορεῖται μηδ᾽ ὀλίγους μῆνας βοσκήσας τὰ προβάτια ὁ Πέτρος ἐσταυρῶσθαι. Porphyry 
Christ. frag. 26, preserved in Macarius of Magnesia Apoc. 3. 

27 Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece, 963: Theophanhem 37 (προτερον αρνια, δευτερον 
προβατια, τελευταιον προβατα). I have, however, been unable to locate this reference in the 
TLG or the editions of Theophanes Chron. cited in Gregory's Prolegomena (J. Classen, Cor- 
pus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, 1839 and 1841; PG 108 and 109). Neither edition has a 
scriptural index, and even searching for parts ofthe key words in automatically-generated 
text files proved fruitless. 

28 ἅμα δὲ καὶ βαθμόν τινα τῶν ποιμαινομένων διέξεισιν, ἀρνία πρότερον ποιμαίνειν ἐγκελευόμενος, 
εἶτα προβάτια, ἃ πρόβατα ὄντα, διά τινα πταίσματα κατασμικρυνθέντα τῆς ἀρετῆς καὶ τῆς τελει- 
ότητος, εἰς προβάτια ἀνθυπέτρεψε: καὶ λοιπὸν τὸ τρίτον τὰ τέλεια ἐπιφέρει πρόβατα (Photius 
Bibliotheca, Codex 280 part 3). 
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rity, but there is no reference to the other variant word-pairs. Photius, however, 
does not mention this explanation in the remaining fragment of his own com- 
mentary, transmitted in the catena on John, where the distinctions between the 
different verses are ignored.2° 

The sole extant reference to this passage by Origen is found in his comment 
preserved in a catena on Proverbs 8:17 (ἐγὼ τοὺς ἐμὲ φιλοῦντας ἀγαπῶ): 


He then considers ἀγάπη as greater than φιλία, when he does not rank 
them as equal: for he is not concerned with the Saviour saying to Peter 
ἀγαπᾷς µε; knowing that he would return to him something less than 
he asked, saying that φιλῶ oe. But on the third occasion, hearing Σίμων 
Ἰωνᾶ, φιλεῖς µε; he was grieved that on the third occasion he was assigned 
something less.3° 


While Origen admits that the two words for "love" may be synonymous (κατὰ 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ), he then cites this episode to suggest that the reason for Peter's disap- 
pointment in 21:17 is Jesus’ use of φιλεῖς rather than the superior term ἀγαπᾶς. 
Origen distinguishes these words in a similar way on several occasions, as in 
the following comment on Lamentations 1:2: “We know that ἀγαπᾶν is some- 
thing more divine and, so to speak, more spiritual, but φιλεῖν is bodily and 
more human.”3! It would therefore be interesting to know how he treated the 
other word-pairs in these verses, and whether they formed part of a consis- 
tent interpretation, but the final part of his Commentary on John no longer 
survives.?? 


29 Photius’ use of πάλιν in his concluding comment implies that there was repetition in the 
form of the commands in his text: ὁ δὲ δεσπότης καὶ διὰ τοῦ πάλιν εἰπεῖν βόσκε τὰ πρόβατά 
μου καὶ διὰ τῶν ἐφεξῆς πᾶσαν αὐτοῦ τὴν λύπην καὶ ἀθυμίαν ἀπετρίψατο (Jo. frag. 114). 

30 μεἰζωφιλίας εἰσάγει τὴν ἀγάπην ἐνταῦθα, ἡνίκα μὴ κατὰ τοῦ αὐτοῦ τάττεται: ἀμέλει τοῦ σωτῆρος 
τῷ Πέτρῳ λέγοντος, ἀγαπᾶς με; τὸν προσδιαλεγόμενον εἰδὼς, τὸ ἧττον δίδωσιν ἑαυτῷ, τὸ, ὅτι 
φιλῶ σε: τὸ δὲ τρίτον ἀκούσας, Σίμων Ἰωνᾶ, φιλεῖς με; ἐλυπήθη ὅτι τὸ ἧττον τρίτον αὐτῷ 
προσένειμε. (Origen Exp. Prov. [PG 17:184], usually abbreviated as Pr. Cat.). 

31 οἰόμεθα δὲ τὸ μὲν ἀγαπᾶν θειότερον εἶναι καί, ἵν οὕτως εἴπω, πνευματικόν, τὸ δὲ φιλεῖν σωματικὸν 
καὶ ἀνθρωπικώτερον (Origen Fr. Lam.11.2). See also Or. 20.113 and Hom. Jer. 15.3.14, although 
at Hom. Luc. 1 (10.5) and Exp. in Prov. (PG 173176 and 236) he appears to treat them as 
synonymous. 

32 At Comm. Jo. 6.51.264, Origen discusses the designations of different sorts of animals, 
but κριός, ἀμνός and ἀρνίον appear simply as a subgroup of πρόβατον. Origen's sole other 
reference to the passage comes at the end of Book Five of his Commentary on Romans, 
preserved only in Latin (PG 141053), as an example of the importance of love. 
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The principal Greek exegesis of the threefold questioning of Peter is as an 
atonement for his triple denial (John 18:17, 25 and 27, predicted by Jesus at John 
13:38). This is found in all four commentaries (Cyril, John Chrysostom, Photius 
and Theodore of Heraclea), as well as the other authors quoted in the catena 
on John (e.g. Isidore of Pelusium and Ammonius of Alexandria), Epiphanius, 
Nilus of Ancyra and Basil ofSeleucia.?3 For Chrysostom, the key to the passage is 
Peter's rejection of his previous impetuous self-confidence and a new reliance 
on Jesus shown by his repeated assertion où οἶδας ὅτι φιλῶ σε; the wording of 
the passage otherwise is insignificant: "The third time he asks, and the third 
time he commands the same, showing how much he values the responsibility 
of his own sheep (πρόβατα) and that this is a particular indication of his love 
(ἀγάπη) towards him.”3* Similarly, at Sac. 2.1, Chrysostom maintains that the 
three questions were necessary only to demonstrate Peter's awareness that 
Jesus already knew the answer. On an even broader scale, Basil of Caesarea 
quotes these verses in the Regulae morales to show that the Christian leader 
must be merciful and kind, while Hesychius ofJerusalem uses the episode as an 
illustration for the word παρακλήσεις in Psalm 93.55 No writer appears to make 
a connection between this passage and other Septuagintal parallels, despite 
numerous combinations of rotpatvety or βόσκειν with πρόβατα (such as Genesis 
37:2, Exodus 3:1, Psalm 79:2, Micah 7:4, Zechariah 11:4, Isaiah 61:5, Jeremiah 23:2 
or Ezekiel 34). 

In conclusion, there are very few examples of Greek commentators basing 
their exegesis on the differences between the wording of similar phrases. Most 
refer to the passage in a general way and do not distinguish between the diver- 
gent texts. No comment is found on οἶδας and γινώσκεις in the context of 21:17. 
While the early distinction made by Origen between φιλεῖς and ἀγαπᾶς is inter- 
esting, it is not reflected in later tradition. The most variety is found in the 
form of the final command in each verse, with Chrysostom, Theophanes and 
Eulogius supplying important support for readings poorly attested in gospel 
manuscripts. However, the only discussion of these differences is the compar- 
atively late explanation of Eulogius and, like the text ἀρνία--προβάτια- πρόβατα 
on which it is based, this seems to have had only a very narrow diffusion. 


33 This is also found in Rufinus’ Latin translation of Gregory of Nazianzus Or. 3.18.4. The 
reference in Nilus of Ancyra is to Ep. 2.269 (PG 79:337). 

34 τρίτον δὲ ἐρωτᾷ, καὶ τρίτον ἐπιτάττει τὰ αὐτὰ, δεικνὺς ὅσου τιμᾶται τὴν προστασίαν τῶν οἰκείων 
προβάτων, καὶ ὅτι τοῦτο μάλιστα τῆς εἰς αὐτὸν ἀγάπης σημεῖον (John Chrysostom Hom. Jo. 
88.1). 

35 Basil of Seleucia Hom. (Or. 28, p. 320); Hesychius, Comm. Brev., Psalm 93.19. 
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The variety already encountered among the Latin translations makes the tex- 
tual evidence of Latin commentators more difficult to assess.?9 Earlier sources 
reproduce features which match the oldest versions. The anonymous fifth- 
century De Trinitate (described as Pseudo-Vigilius of Thapsus) has Simon Petre, 
amas me plus his in 21:15, although none ofthe manuscripts with amas includes 
the words plus his: indeed, their lack of attestation prior to Augustine (e.g. 
Ambrose, Chromatius) may also represent an agreement with these versions.?" 
Ouiculas, the reading of Codex Veronensis (VL 4) in 21:16, is found in Lucifer of 
Cagliari (De non parcendo n.46), Ambrose (Exp. Luc. 10.175; cf. Fid. 5.2), Augus- 
tine (cf. Serm. 147.2, 295.5), and Homily 68 in the corpus of Maximus of Turin.38 
In 21:17, the distinction between scis for οἶδας and nosti for γινώσκεις made in 
VL 4 and 8 also occurs in Ambrose (Apol. Dav. 9.50, Ob. Theo. 19; cf. Sacr. 2.21) 
and Augustine (Serm. 138.4, 299A.1).?? The opposite pattern, nosti ... scis (as in 
VL 2, 3, 6, 10, 15, 32) is found in the Pseudo-Augustine Speculum 9, Cassiodorus 
Exp. Ps. 9.39, and several liturgical sources.*° 

Like their Greek counterparts, Latin authors often refer to these verses in a 
way which may obscure any differences between them. Hilary of Poitiers claims 
that “The Lord asks Peter nothing other than whether he loves (amare) him.’4! 


36 Latin patristic material has been taken from the version of the Vetus Latina Database 
(images of cards available online at http://www.brepolis.net/) in preparation for the new 
edition of the Vetus Latina Iohannes. This has been supplemented by keyword searches 
in the Brepols Library of Latin Texts A (LLT-A, also at http://www.brepolis.net/) and cross- 
checked against the volumes of Biblia Patristica. The text and line references of citations 
have mostly been taken from the LLT-A. 

37 The only other occurrence of amas me plus his, in the eighth-century Agobard of Lyons 
Aduersum dogma Felicis 5.9, is a reworking of this earlier De Trinitate. For the presence 
of plus his in Old Latin sources, see H.A.G. Houghton, Augustine's Text of John (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2008), 360. 

38 R. Gryson, Répertoire général des auteurs ecclésiastiques latins (VL 1/1; 5th ed.; Freiburg: 
Herder, 2007), indicates that Homily 68 is unlikely to be authentic. The LLT-A also includes 
a very late example of ouiculas in this passage, in the sixteenth-century Laurence of 
Brindisi (possibly citing an earlier source no longer extant). 

39 Note too its presence in one manuscript of Augustine Civ. 14.7.1. 

40 Missale Mozarabicum (PL 85:201B, 5316C), Missale Romanum 122, Responsoriale Romanum 
7382, 7673 (cf. 7649?). The Pseudo-Augustine Speculum is also known as the Liber de diuinis 
scripturis. 

41 Petrum nihil aliud quam utrum se amaret interrogat dominus. Hilary of Poitiers Tract. Ps. 
68.33. 
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Augustine goes even further, frequently asserting that Peter's answers and Jesus' 
commands too are identical: 


amas me? amo. pasce oves meas. This comes once, the second time, the 
third time. He replies nothing other than that he loves (amare); the Lord 
asks nothing other than whether he loves him (amare), and entrusts his 
interlocutor with nothing other than his sheep (oues).*? 


In fact, this is indeed the case in the earliest stratum of Old Latin versions 
represented by Codices Palatinus (VL 2) and Vercellensis (VL 3).*? On the other 
hand, Augustine's abbreviation of the passage (including the use of Petre rather 
than Simon Iohannis) and the continued appearance ofsimilar statements even 
after his adoption of the Vulgate indicate that such comments should not be 
taken as a true reflection of the text available to him.^^ Some references could 
support the use of nosti to translate οἶδας in 2115 or 21:16 (e.g. Antiphonale 
Mozarabicum 103", Ambrose Exp. Luc. 6.22, Augustine Serm. 229P.2 and 253.1). 
Although this corresponds to the rendering in several Old Latin manuscripts in 
21:17, the evidence is not secure enough to warrant its reconstruction.* 

The alternation between amare and diligere is still more confused in the 
patristic material. All gospel codices are united in the reading amas ... amo 
in 2117. Ambrose, however, says that "Peter himself in the gospels is asked a 
third time whether he loves (diligere) the Lord.’*6 The majority of his citations 
feature diligo in Peter's response as well, in contrast again to surviving biblical 
manuscripts. The following summary is typical: 


42 Amasme? amo. pasce oves meas. hoc semel, hoc secundo, hoc tertio. nihil aliud ille respondit, 
quam amare se; nihil aliud dominus interrogat, utrum amaret eum; nihil aliud respondenti 
commendauit, nisi oues suas. Augustine Serm. 229N.1. See also Enarrat. Ps. 90.52.8; Gal. 15; 
Joh. ep. 5, 7 and 8; Serm. 46, 137.3, 138.4, 229N.1, 296.3, 299A.2 (Dolbeau 4), 340A. For other 
instances of the phrase hoc semel, hoc secundo (or iterum), hoc tertio, see Tract. Ev. Jo. 47.2 
(cf. also 123.5) and Serm. 147.2 and 299.7. 

43 The same text, with amas ... amo ... pasce oues meas, is found in Pseudo-Cyprian De 
aleatoribus 3 (an African work probably of the fourth century). 

44 For example, they also occur at Cons. 3.6, 3.78 and 4.20 despite this work being based on 
Jerome's revised text (Houghton, Augustine's Text of John, 157-162, 359—360). 

45 Thus also T. Caragliano, “Restitutio Critica Textus Latini Evangelii Secundum Iohannem 
ex Scriptis S. Ambrosii" Bib 27 (1946): 233, which gives scis as Ambrose's text of 2115 and 
21:16. 

46  IpsePetrus in euangelia tertio interrogatur utrum diligat dominum. Ambrose Spir. 2.10.105; 
cf. Fid. 5.2. 
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dicit ad Petrum: Simon Iohannis, diligis me? et ille respondit: tu scis, do- 
mine, quia diligo te. et iterum dixit: Simon Iohannis, diligis me? et iterum 
respondit: etiam, domine, tu scis, quia diligo te. et tertio interrogatus ait: 
domine, omnia tu scis, tu nosti, quia amo te.*” 


Diligis ... diligo also appears in one ofthe earliest Latin citations of this passage, 
a letter composed in 250 from an unknown Roman presbyter to Cyprian.*® 
Augustine's Sermo 253, which was preceded by the liturgical reading of the 
passage, has an opposition between amas in Jesus' questions and diligo in 
Peter's responses.^? These citations offer some support for diligo as a genuine 
alternative rather than a scribal error at 2116 in Codex Corbeiensis (VL 8). On 
the other hand, primary citations elsewhere in Ambrose and Augustine show 
that the text on which they commented followed the customary pattern.5° 
Augustine's discussion of 21:17 indicates that he did not treat the variation as 
significant: “Where it is even shown that amor and dilectio are one and the 
same thing. For on the last occasion, the Lord does not say diligis me? but 
amas me?”>! He may have therefore substituted one word for the other when 
quoting from memory (cf. Sermo 147A). This lack of sensitivity to the two terms 
is also displayed in the Latin translations of various Greek writings, including 
Chrysostom.?? 


47 De obitu Theodosii 19. The other examples of diligo te are at Ps. CXVIII 13.3; Luc. 6.22 and 
10.90; Apol. Dav. 9.50. 

48  Ep.8.12 in the Cyprianic corpus; it continues with pasce oues meas. 

49 By contrast, Serm. 146, 147 and 2290, which also followed this reading, have diligis ... amo 
throughout, while Serm. 229P switches to amas for 21:16. The sequence amas ... diligo is 
found in the corpus ascribed to Maximus of Turin (Serm. 76 = Hom. 53, also transmitted as 
Pseudo-Augustine Sermo Caillau 11.74), although as this draws on book ten of Ambrose's 
Commentary on Luke (Gryson, Répertoire, 661) it may not be an independent witness. Yet 
another variation on the customary sequence is found in Gregory the Great: hinc Petro ait: 
Simon Iohannis, amas me? Qui cum se amare protinus respondisset, audiuit: si diligis me, 
pasce oues meas. (Reg. past. 1.5, later excerpted in Taio of Saragossa Sententiae 2.41). 

50  Ambrose’s commentary on the passage is quoted below. His varying approach to the text is 
seen at Apol. Dav. 9.50 where he gives the sequence 21:15 diligis ... diligo; 21:16 diligis ... amo; 
21:17 amas ... amo. However, Caragliano, "Restitutio Critica,” 233 reconstructs Ambrose's 
text with diligo in both 21:15 and 21:6. 

51  Ubietiam demonstratur unum atque idem esse amorem et dilectionem; nam etiam dominus 
nouissime non ait: diligis me, sed: amas me? Augustine Tract. Ev. Jo. 123.5. See too Civ. 14.7.1 
(quoted below). 

52  Thefifth-century Latin version of John Chrysostom De sacerdotio 2.1 renders Πέτρε, φιλεῖς 
µε; φησί. τούτου δὲ ὁμολογήσαντος, ἐπιλέγει- Εἰ φιλεῖς µε, ποίµαινε τὰ πρόβατά µου as Petre, 
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Ambrose's most explicit comment on the text ofthis passage, however, not only 
confirms that he used an Old Latin version with diligis ... amo in the first two 
verses, but suggests that there might be a distinction between the two terms: 


It must also be carefully examined why when the Lord says: diligis me? 
he responds: tu scis, domine, quia amo te. From this it seems to me that 
dilectio concerns love of soul, and amor some passion of body and ardour 
of mind, and I think that Peter was indicating his commitment not only 
of soul but also of body concerning the worship of God. Then, the third 
time, the Lord asked not diligis me? but amas me? and now not agnos, as 
the first time, to be fed with some sort of milk, nor ouiculas, as the second 
time, but orders him to tend the more perfect oues, so that he may govern 
more perfectly.5? 


The sequence agnos—ouiculas—oues is not found in any Latin gospel manu- 
script, although it would be the standard translation of the Greek text men- 
tioned by Eulogius of Alexandria and Theophanes (as noted above). Ambrose's 
interpretation is comparable to that of Eulogius, although less detailed. Augus- 
tine's Sermo 147, which followed the liturgical reading of this passage, appears 
to read agnos—ouiculas—ouiculas although there is no clear verbal citation of 
the whole passage. While this offers support for the first two terms in Ambrose, 
more significantly it corresponds to the much better attested Greek sequence 
ἀρνία--προβάτια--προβάτια, suggesting that a Latin version may have been 


inquit, amas me? quod professo eo addidit: si diligis me, pasce oues meas, introducing a 
distinction which does not appear to be in the original. Jerome's translation of the Liber 
Orsiesii (part of the Pachomian material) has diligis ... diligam in 2115 and 21:16, although 
this is so far removed from the original Coptic version that it simply shows that Jerome 
did not conform it to the text of his revision of the Gospels. The sixth-century Historiae 
Apostolicae of so-called Abdias appears to have amo at 21:15 and 2117 but diligo in 2136, 
along with agnos ... agnos ... oues. 

53 illud quoque diligentius intuendum, cur cum dominus dixerit: diligis me? ille responderit: 
tu scis, domine, quia amo te. in quo uidetur mihi dilectio habere animi caritatem, amor 
quemdam aestum conceptum corporis ac mentis ardore, et Petrum opinor non solum animi, 
sed etiam corporis sui circa dei cultum signare flagrantiam. denique tertio dominus non iam 
diligis me? sed amas me? interrogauit et iam non agnos, ut primo, quodam lacte uescendos 
nec ouiculas, ut secundo, sed oues pascere iubetur perfectiores ut perfectior gubernaret. 
Ambrose Exp. Luc. 10.176. Further Old Latin features of this citation include utique in 21:15 
where the Vulgate reads etiam and (probably) the absence ofplus his (thus also Caragliano, 
"Restitutio Critica,” 233). 
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revised on the basis of such a text. These two terms are also the only forms 
attested in these verses by Lucifer of Cagliari (De non parcendo n). Ambrose 
provides yet another sequence in Fid. 5.2: 'pasce agniculos meos, pasce agnos 
meos, pasce ouiculas meas.” This is not a primary citation, and although he 
quotes the newly-introduced agniculos twice more in the context of this epi- 
sode (Exp. Ps. n8 2.15, Spir. 213.146), it is clear that this comparatively rare word 
is characteristic of Ambrose and unlikely to derive from an otherwise unat- 
tested version.5+ 

Cyprian's two references to this passage are both allusive. He mentions the 
terms agnos and oues as Christ's designation of his flock in Zel liv. 12, observing 
that they convey innocence and simplicity respectively. At Hab. Virg. 10 there 
is an unusual term which may be of textual interest: "Petrus etiam, cui oues suas 
dominus pascendas tuendasque conmendat ..." Might this hint at a Latin version 
which preserved the distinction between βόσκε and noluawe by translating 
them as pasce and tuere? It seems unlikely, and there is no other example of 
tueri in Cyprian which might relate to this passage. Nonetheless, Hom. 68 in 
the corpus of Maximus of Turin (which is also found under the name of Faustus 
of Riez) includes the line recte sane εἰ... pascendas oues tuendasque commisit, 
apparently independent of Cyprian.55 

As in the Greek exegetical tradition, Latin commentators rarely base their 
explanations on the distribution of the pairs of similar words. The sole excep- 
tion appears to be Ambrose, as quoted above; after Augustine's citation of 
these verses in Civ. 14.71 against those who assert the difference of amor and 
dilectio,°® and the wide diffusion of the Vulgate with agnos ... agnos ... oues, 
no contrasting interpretation survives. The most common interpretation of 
the threefold question is, once more, as a counterbalance to Peter's triple 


54 Ambrose uses it four times in Hex. 4.6, and once at Instit. 16.103, thus providing eight of the 
twelve instances of agniculus in LLT-A before the year 700; Caragliano, “Restitutio Critica,’ 
234 cites Fid. 5.2 but does not discuss it, and (p. 233) dismisses agniculos in the other two 
writings as a loose alternative for ouiculas. 

55 There is no obvious textual overlap between Maximus (Hom. 68, PL 57:394B) or Faustus 
(Serm. 6, PL 58:882A) and the rest of Cyprian De Habitu uirginum. Note that the previous 
sentence in these later references features the word ouiculas, suggesting that they might 
have some form of Old Latin affiliation. 

56 X Tertiauero interrogatione et ipse iesus non ait: diligis me? sed: amas me?... unde intellegimus, 
quod etiam cum dicebat dominus: diligis me? nihil aliud dicebat quam: amas me? petrus 
autem non mutauit huius unius rei uerbum, sed etiam tertio: domine, inquit, tu omnia scis, 
tu scis quia amo te. hoc propterea commemorandum putaui, quia nonnulli arbitrantur aliud 
esse dilectionem siue caritatem, aliud amorem. (Civ. 14.7.1; see also Epist. Joh. 8.9). 
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denial.5? Latin authors also use the passage in an ecclesiological way, drawing 
attention to the commission ofa single disciple and emphasising the pronoun 
meas.?® Leo the Great presents the threefold repetition as a rite of initiation.5? 
While traces of the textual variation from the earlier versions may remain, the 
differences between the questions, answers and commands are never treated 
as significant. 


Conclusion 


This survey has demonstrated that the lack of distinction between the pairs of 
similar words in John 2115-17 in modern translations goes right back to the ear- 
liest history ofthe Latin versions and runs throughout Greek and Latin exegesis. 
The distribution of these words in Greek manuscripts is relatively stable. The 
Latin tradition, however, not only preserves equivalents for all known Greek 
variants (including agnos from ἀρνία in 2116) but also transmits additional 
forms. In both languages, citations in Christian authors confirm the currency 
of readings which are poorly attested in surviving manuscripts although these 
are hardly ever treated as significant. The exception is the sequence ἀρνία-- 
προβάτια-- πρόβατα. As this is found inan early Latin source (Ambrose) as well as 
two later Greek writers (Theophanes and Eulogius of Alexandria), it is worthy 
of special consideration; even so, given the textual consistency of the surviving 
manuscripts, the most probable scenario is that this ascending tricolon is an 
exegetically-motivated adjustment inspired perhaps by the similarity of πρό- 
Bata and προβάτια. Apart from this and the comments of Origen on the words 
for “love,” the differences between these words do not form a part of early Greek 
and Latin interpretative tradition: in many cases the pattern of their distribu- 


57 Thus Ambrose (Apol. Dav. 9.50, Spir. 2105); Hilary of Poitiers (Trin. 6.37); Augustine (Epist. 
Joh. 5.4, Enarr. Ps. 37.17, Serm. 137.3, 138.4, 147, 147A.1, 2290, 229P.2, 296.3, 299A, 299B.1, 
3524, Tract. Joh. 123.5); Bede (Hom.1.9, Expos. Luc. 6, Expos. Marc. 4); Chromatius (Serm. 
42); Sedulius Scottus (Matt. 26.35). 

58  Onthesingle disciple, see Cyprian Unit. eccl. 4 (first recension), Chromatius Tract. Matt. 2, 
Augustine Serm. 46 and 137.3, Gregory the Great Registrum epistularum 7.37; for the pro- 
noun, Augustine Serm. 138, 146.2, 285.5, 299A.2, Ad catholicos de secta Donatistarum 16.40 
and other references to this theme in anti-Donatist writings listed in P.-M. Hombert, Nou- 
velles recherches de chronologie augustiniennes (Paris: Institut d' Études Augustiniennes, 
2000), 285-286 (cf. also Bede Hom. ev. 2.22). 

59 Beatissimus apostolus Petrus trina repetitione mysticae sanctionis imbuitur (Ep.16; cf. Serm. 
82.101). 
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tion is ignored or obscured. Perhaps in part this follows the example set by the 
evangelist who, despite originally being responsible for wording of the passage, 
twice claims in 21:17 that Jesus uses φιλεῖς a third time despite this being the 
first occurrence of this verb in the question to Peter. Such laxity suggests that 
the discrepancies between the initial questions and answers, and their even- 
tual convergence, were, like the commands, never intended to be significant. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to offer this contribution to a volume in 
honour of Keith Elliott. It was Keith who introduced me to the apparatus 
of Nestle-Aland on an undergraduate course at the University of Leeds and 
encouraged the publication of my first academic paper. He also served as 
external examiner for my doctoral thesis, and since then has been a generous 
adviser and advocate, as well as a model of accuracy. Perhaps this study will 
serve to warn him against endeavouring to distinguish all the different types of 
sheep in the Yorkshire Dales during the leisure of his retirement! 


God or Jesus? Textual Ambiguity and 
Textual Variants in Acts of the Apostles 


L.W. Hurtado 


One of the most interesting features of the Acts of the Apostles is what looks 
like an intentional correlation of references to God and Jesus in a number of 
expressions.! To be sure, Acts also distinguishes God and Jesus. So, e.g., some160 
times the God of biblical tradition is referred to as ὁ θεός, and is consistently the 
referent of this construction in Acts, whereas Jesus is unambiguously referred 
to almost 70 times by name, (ὁ) Ἰησούς.; But at various points the author also 
seems to have intended to correlate God and Jesus, conspicuously linking them 
in discourse and references to religious practices. For example, in Acts we have 
several textually secure references to the grace of God (11:23; 13:43; 14:26; 20:24), 
but 15:1 refers to “the grace of the Lord Jesus” (cf. also 14:3; 15:40), which seems 
to have created some differences among ancient readers about whose grace is 
referred to in 20:32, as reflected in the variants there (to which I return later in 
this essay). 

It is interesting that this sense of ambiguity in the text at certain points is 
not ours alone, but, as we shall see, is reflected in the manuscript tradition. 
That is, it seems that at a number of places in Acts we have textual artefacts 
of the efforts of ancient readers to clarify for themselves the referents in some 
statements, and so to disambiguate them.? 


1 Studies of Christology in Acts are too numerous to list them here. In another recent pub- 
lication I have attempted my own characterization of some major features: L.W. Hurtado, 
“Christology in Acts,” in Issues in Luke-Acts (ed. S.A. Adams and M.W. Pahl; Piscataway, NJ: 
Gorgias Press, 2012) 217-237. C.K. Rowe argues that a similar intentional ambiguity, esp. in 
the use of the term χύριος in Luke: Early Narrative Christology: The Lord in the Gospel of Luke 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 2006). 

2 Iuse approximate numbers because at a number of places there are textual variants, and 
approximate numbers will serve to make my points. Anarthrous forms ο[θεός with the biblical 
deity as referent appear in 5:29, 39; 7:55. In 12:22, I take the anarthrous form in the crowd's 
acclamation as "the voice of a god." 

3 Ihave been persuaded that we should view most intentional changes to the text as more 
likely made by readers, not copyists ("scribes"). See esp. M.W. Holmes, "Codex Bezae as a 
Recension of the Gospels,” in Codex Bezae: Studies From the Lunel Colloquium, June 1994 (ed. 
D.C. Parker and C.-B. Amphoux; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 123-160; and U. Schmid, “Scribes and 
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Certainly, one of the factors contributing to this referential ambiguity in a 
number of places in Acts is the pattern of the author's use of 6 κύριος and κύριος.“ 
In majority of their 70 (or so) uses in Acts, the arthrous-singular forms of κύριος 
are applied unambiguously to Jesus, either along with his name (e.g., 1:21; 4:33; 
8:16; 11:17, 20; 15:11, 26; 16:31; 19:5, 13, 17; 20:21, 24, 35; 2113), or an arthrous form 
on its own but the referent clear contextually (e.g., 9:111, 15, 17, 27, 28; 1116; 13:12; 
14:3; 18:8; 22:10; 23:11).5 In a few other instances, however, God is rather obviously 
the referent of the arthrous-singular of κύριος (e.g., 3:20; 4:26; 7:33; 13:47). On 
the other hand, the typical referent of the anarthrous-singular forms of κύριος 
is God (e.g., 2:25; 2:39; 3:22; 7:31; 7:49; 15:17; 17:24, similarly to the frequent use of 
anarthrous singular forms οΓχύριος in the LXX as the translation-equivalent for 
mim), although in a few other instances in Acts the referent is equally clearly 
Jesus (e.g., 2:36; 10:36!).7 


Variants: Sociology and Typology,” in Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tendencies? (ed. 
H.A.G. Houghton and D.C. Parker; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2008), 1-23. 

4 See, esp. J.D.G. Dunn, “ΚΥΡΙΟΣ in Acts,” in Jesus Christus als die Mitte der Schrift (ed. C. Land- 
messer et al.; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1997), 363-378; G. Schneider, “Gott und Christus als KYPIOX 
nach der Apostelgeschichte,’ in Lukas, Theologe der Heilsgeschichte: Aufsätze zum lukanischen 
Doppelwerk (ed. G. Schneider; Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlag, 1985), 213-226; and, e.g., G.D. Kil- 
patrick, "KYPIOX Again,” in The Principles and Practice of New Testament Criticism: Collected 
Essays of G.D. Kilpatrick (ed. J.K. Elliott; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1990), 216-222, for 
observations about anarthrous and arthrous forms of κύριος in the LXX and the Gospels. I 
think we see the influence of the LXX pattern of usage in Acts. Unfortunately, neither Dunn 
nor Schneider give much attention to textual variants. 

5 Ihavelisted only those places where the text is secure and where the referent is unambigu- 
ously clear. There are a number of other instances where Jesus is in my view likely the referent 
as well (e.g., 9:31, 35, 42; 1:21; but cf. Dunn, "KYPIOX in Acts," 369-372), but to argue the cases 
would distract unnecessarily us from the focus of this essay. 

6 In 7:33 Bezae has καὶ ἐγένετο φωνή, and in v. 31 instead of this phrase has ὁ κύριος εἶπεν. I find 
unpersuasive Read-Heimerdinger's claim that the speeches of characters such as Stephen and 
the apostles do not reflect the theology of the author of Acts, and so I must dissent from her 
further claim that the author did not use arthrous forms of κύριος with reference to God. Cf. 
J. Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text of Acts: A Contribution of Discourse Analysis to Textual 
Criticism (JSNTSup 236; London: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002), e.g., 280-281. Cf. also her 
view of the referent of “ὁ κύριος” in 13:47 (ibid., 284—285). 

7 lomitfrom this discussion uses of the vocative form, χύριε, given that this address can have 
a range of connotations. Note that in 10:36 the christological claim is that Jesus is "Lord of 
all" (πάντων κύριος), which may not, thus, be a real instance of the simple anarthrous form of 
χύριος applied to Jesus. Also, in 2:36 and 10:36 the anarthrous forms are predicates in copula 
constructions, which distinguish them from the constructions in which God is the referent. 
Cf. the discussion of anarthrous κύριος in Bezae by Read-Heimerdinger, Bezan Text of Acts, 
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This leaves a goodly number of places in Acts where it is not entirely clear 
whether κυριος/ὁ κύριος refers to God or to Jesus (e.g., 5:9; 5:19; 8:22, 24, 26, 39; 
11:21; 12:7, 11, 17; 13:2, 10-11). For example, in his study of the uses of κύριος in 
Acts, Dunn lists thirty-three (of 110) as *ambiguous."? As an initial example, in 
the episode about Simon Magus (8:14-24), Peter reprimands him for thinking 
he could purchase “the gift of God" (τὴν δωρεὰν τοῦ θεοῦ, v. 20), and warns him 
that his heart is not right before God (τοῦ θεοῦ, v. 21). So, does Peter's exhortation 
to petition “the Lord" (τοῦ κυρίου, v. 22) refer to God or to Jesus? 

As noted already, Jesus is more typically the referent of the arthrous-singular 
forms of κύριος, but the immediate context suggests that God could be intended 
as the recipient of the petition for forgiveness. It should not be surprising, 
therefore, that the manuscript evidence reflects different efforts to judge the 
matter. So, in v. 24, whereas most witnesses have the Magus ask Peter to petition 
τὸν κύριον, a number of other witnesses prefer τὸν θεόν (D 614. 1505 and others).? 
It seems to me that it is most likely that the latter variant reflects an effort by 
some ancient readers of Acts to clarify the intended recipient of the petition 
here, in this case replacing τὸν κύριον with τὸν θεόν. Similarly, in v. 25, whereas 
many witnesses have τὸν λόγον τοῦ κυρίου, a number of others (P74 A Yet al.) 
have τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ, the latter variant also removing any ambiguity in the 
alternative phrasing, and so most likely a secondary variant. Granted, in ancient 
manuscripts the difference between the nomina sacra forms of κύριος and θεός 


294-297. By my count, of the twenty or so uses of anarthrous forms of κύριος in Acts in at 
least ten instances the referent is clearly God. Of the remaining instances, in several (11:21; 
12:7; 12:23; 13:11) it is not entirely clear what the “hand/angel of the Lord" represents, but in 
each case it is at least plausible that God is intended. In any event, there is a clear general 
pattern of distinction between referents for the arthrous and anarthrous forms, and so I 
find Read-Heimerdinger's summary of the matter insufficiently precise (Bezan Text of Acts, 
293-294). 

8 Dunn, “ΚΥΡΙΟΣ in Acts,” 369-372. Among these 13:2, “λειτουργούντων δὲ αὐτῶν τῷ κυριῷ” is 
particularly intriguing. In light of the general pattern of usage of the arthrous singular forms 
of κύριος in Acts, Read-Heimerdinger's confidence that Jesus is the likely referent has some 
basis (Bezan Text of Acts, 281). The contextual variants *word of the Lord/word of God" in 
12:24 and 13:5 show efforts to clarify the referent in these statements, but there seems to be no 
variation in the phrasing in question in 13:2. Curiously, some commentators devote space to 
the possible connotation of the verb but do not consider who "the Lord" is: e.g., C.K. Barrett, 
The Acts of the Apostles (ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994), 1:604-605. In the LXX, the verb 
λειτουργέω frequently designates priestly service to God (e.g., Deut 10:8; 17:2; 1Sam 2:11, 18; 3:1). 

9 There are some other interesting variants in Codex D in v. 24 that do not concern us here. See, 
e.g., B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2d ed.; Stuttgart, New 
York: United Bible Societies, 1994), 314. 
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typically involved only the initial letter of each word. But I propose that these 
variants most likely reflect intentional changes, not accidental ones. I think that 
it is considerably less likely that they arose simply through copyists confusing 
a theta and a kappa. 

So now let us examine other instances where it appears that ancient readers 
sought to resolve this sort of ambiguity. I give particular attention to Codex 
Bezae's readings at these points. Because its text of Acts is so distinctive, it 
will be especially interesting to see how the textual transmission recorded in 
this manuscript handled this matter.! One of the questions will be whether 
we perceive any pattern or "drift" to the preferred readings in Bezae at these 
points, that is, any tendency to prefer God or Jesus. 


The Data 


I list here thirty-two instances in Acts where textual witnesses diverge in seek- 
ing to identify the referent in a sentence/phrase, in twenty-two instances the 
witnesses simply preferring either κύριος or θεός (2:17; 6:7; 8:24; 8:25; 10:33; 12:11; 


10 There is, of course, a copious body of scholarly publications on Codex Bezae, as reflected 
in the valuable reference work by J.K. Elliott, A Bibliography of Greek New Testament 
Manuscripts (2d ed.; SNTSMS 109; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 49-53. 
In particular, note the essays in D.C. Parker and C.-B. Amphoux, eds., Codex Bezae: Studies 
from the Lunel Colloquium June 1994 (Leiden: Brill, 1996), including a valuable contribu- 
tion by our honouree: J.K. Elliott, "Codex Bezae and the Earliest Greek Papyri," 161-182. 
Relevant to the present discussion, cf. also especially Read-Heimerdinger, Bezan Text of 
Acts, esp. 275-310. EJ. Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in 
Acts (SNTSMS 3; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1966), is also important (e.g., 
61-64). There are discussions ofa few variants in studies such as G.D. Kilpatrick, "An Eclec- 
tic Study of the Text of Acts," in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce 
Casey (ed. J.N. Birdsall and R.W. Thomson; Freiburg, New York: Herder, 1963), 64-77; and 
J. Dupont, “Notes sur les Acts des Αρθίτες” RB 62 (1955): 47-49. Note also now the large 
project by J. Rius-Camps and J. Read-Heimerdinger, The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae. 
A Comparison with the Alexandrian Tradition (4 vols; London: T&T Clark International, 
2004-2009). I do not engage here the long-standing questions about the "Western" text, 
on which see, e.g., WA. Strange, The Problem of the Text of Acts (SNTSMS 71; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992); B. Aland, "Entstehung, Charakter und Herkunft des sog. 
westlichen Textes untersucht an der Apostelgeschichte,’ ETL 62 (1986): 5-65; and, more 
recently, C. Tuckett, “How Early Is ‘the’ ‘Western’ Text of Acts? in The Book of Acts as 
Church History / Apostelgeschichte als Kirchengeschichte (ed. T. Nicklas and M. Tilly; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2003), 69-86. 
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12:24; 13:5; 13:44; 13:48; 15:17; 15:40; 16:10; 16:15; 16:32; 17:27; 18:26; 19:20; 20:28; 
20:32; 21:14; 21:20). In the remaining ten variation-units we see other efforts to 
make explicit the referents in certain expressions, e.g., by added identifying 
words (14:25; 16:6; 20:25), or other measures (2:21; 2:34; 5:9; 13:10; 16:7; 18:9; 18:25). 
In each variation-unit listed below I first record the reading preferred in the 
Nestle-Aland 27th edition of the Novum Testamentum Graece (hereafter NA?”), 
followed by the main variants that seem to reflect an effort to judge whether the 
referent in the sentence is God or Jesus, with a few major witnesses for these 
variants from NA?” indicated in round brackets." 


2:7 λέγει ὁ θεός: λέγει κύριος (D E et al.) 

2:21# τὸ ὄνομα κυρίου: τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ κυρίου (D) 

2:34  ὁ κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ: κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ (N* B* D) 

5:9 τὸ πνεῦμα κυρίου: τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ κυρίου (D) | τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἃγιον (P74 et 
al) 

6:7 ὁ λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ: ὁ λόγος τοῦ κυρίου (D E Y 614 et al.) 

8:24 πρὸς τὸν κύριον: πρὸς τὸν θεόν (D 614. 1505 et al.) 

8:25 τὸν λόγον τοῦ κυρίου: τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ (P74 A Ψ 316 et al.) 

10:33 ὑπὸ τοῦ κυρίου: ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ (P74 D M et al.) 

12:11 ἐξαπέστειλεν ὁ κύριος: ἐξαπ. κύριος (N A D E 33 M) | ἐξαπ. ὁ θεός (36 323 
453. 1739 et al.) | ἐξαπ. κύριος ὁ θεός (1241) 

12:24 ὁ δὲ λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ: ὁ δὲ λόγος τοῦ κυρίου (B et al.) 

13:5 τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ: τὸν λόγον τοῦ κυρίου (D et al.) 

13:10 τὰς ὁδοὺς τοῦ κυρίου: τὰς ὁδοὺς κυρίου (PR? A C D E YM) 

13:44 τὸν λόγον τοῦ κυρίου: τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ (B* C E YM et al.) | Παυλοῦ πολύν 
τε λόγον ποιησαμένου περὶ τοῦ κυρίου (D) 

13:48. ἐδόξαζον τὸν λόγον τοῦ κυρίου: ἐδόξαζον τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ (Β Ε εἰ αἰ.) | 
ἐδέξαντο τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ (D) | ἐδόξαζον τὸν θεόν καὶ ἐπίστευσαν τῷ λόγῳ 
τοῦ κυρίου (614 et al.) 


11 Forthis exercise, I have drawn upon the textual apparatus of NA?’ to identify points of vari- 
ation in the text and for the key witnesses for variants, and have double-checked readings 
of Codex Bezae by consulting the highly-regarded transcription by F.H. Scrivener, Bezae 
Codex Cantabrigiensis (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co., 1864) and photographs avail- 
able online: http://www.lib.cam.ac.uk/exhibitions/KJV/codex.php?id=1. This produced a 
couple of additional instances of variation not noted in NA’, which I mark with a # in the 
list. In instances where NA?” prints words in square brackets, I simply record here the NA?” 
reading without the brackets. I do not attempt a complete list of supporting witnesses, but 
only major ones in most cases. I use standard sigla, including “WM” for the “Majority text,” re- 
flected in the mass of medieval manuscripts. Variants are separated by a vertical mark ( | ). 
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14:25 
15:17# 
15:40 
16:6 
16:7 


16:10 
16:15 
16:32 
17:27 
18:9# 
18:25 
18:26 


19:20 


20:25 
20:28 
20:32 


21:14# 
21:20 
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τὸν λόγον: + τοῦ κυρίου (NA C Wet al.) | + τοῦ θεοῦ (P74 E et al.) 

τὸν κύριον: τὸν θεόν (D) 

τῇ χάριτι τοῦ κυρίου: τ. x. κυρίου (D) | τ. x. τοῦ θεοῦ (P45 C E Y et al.) 

τὸν λόγον: + τοῦ θεοῦ (D) 

τὸ πνεῦμα ]ησοῦ: τὸ πνεῦμα κυρίου (C* et al.) | τὸ πνεῦμα (M) | τὸ πνεῦμα 
τὸ ἅγιον (armmss Epiphanius) 

ὁ θεός: ὁ κύριος (D M et al.) 

πίστιν τῷ κυρίῳ: πίστην τῷ θεῷ (D) 

τὸν λόγον τοῦ κυρίου: τὸν λόγον κυρίου (D) | τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ (N* B et al.) 
ζητεῖν τὸν θεόν: μάλιστα ζητεῖν τὸ θεῖον ἔστιν (D) | ζητεῖν τὸ θεῖον (Cl) | 
ζητεῖν τὸν κύριον (E M) 

εἶπεν δὲ ὁ κύριος: εἶπεν δὲ κύριος (D) 

τὴν ὁδὸν τοῦ κυρίου: τὸν λόγον τοῦ κυρίου (D) | τὴν óð. κυρίου (B^! B et al.) 
τὴν ὁδὸν τοῦ θεοῦ: τὴν ὁδὸν (D) | τὸν λόγον τ. κυρίου (323. 945. 1739 et al.) 
| τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ ὁδὸν (FM) 

κατὰ κράτος τοῦ κυρίου ὁ λόγος ηῦξανεν καὶ ἴσχυεν: κατὰ κράτος ἐνίσχυσεν 
καὶ ἡ πίστις τοῦ θεοῦ ηὔξανε καὶ ἐπληθύνε (D) | κατὰ κράτος ὁ λόγος τοῦ 
κυρίου ηὔξανεν καὶ ἴσχυσεν (P74 N? M et al.) 

τὴν βασιλείαν: τ. B. τοῦ ]ησοῦ (D) | τ. B. τ. θεοῦ (E M et al.) | τὸ ἐυαγγέλιον 
τοῦ θεοῦ (323. 1739. 1891 et al.) 

τὴν ἐκκλησίαν τοῦ θεοῦ: τὴν ἐκκλησίαν τοῦ κυρίου (D P74 A C E Y et al.) | 
τὴν ἐκκληςίαν τοῦ κυρίου καὶ τοῦ θεοῦ (C? M) 

τῷ θεῷ: τῷ κυρίῳ (B 326 et al.) 

τοῦ κυρίου τὸ θέλημα: τὸ θέλημα τοῦ θεοῦ (D) | τὸ θέλημα τοῦ κυρίου (FM) 
ἐδοξαζον τὸν θεὸν: ἐδοξαζον τὸν κύριον (D V W et al.) 


Analysis 


We can begin analysis of these data by noting the number of times that Codex 


Bezae prefers κύριος or θεός in the twenty-two instances in Acts cited here where 


the textual witnesses diverge over these words. In eleven of these variation- 


points Bezae prefers κύριος (sometimes arthrous and sometimes anarthrous): 


2:17; 6:7; 8:25; 12:11; 13:5; 13:44; 15:40; 16:10; 16:32; 20:28; 21:20.1? In nine other 


12 In 217; 12:1 and 15:40, Bezae has the anarthrous form, for which I suspect God was the 


intended referent, as I shall suggest in the following discussion. Bezae's preference for 


χύριος in 16:10, 32 and 20:28 do not fit the claim that Bezae “reserves κύριος for situations 


involving people of Jewish origin or for reporting their words ... creating a distinction 


between gentiles and Jews" (cf. Read-Heimerdinger, Bezan Text of Acts, 286). 
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instances, however, Bezae prefers 6 θεός: 8:24; 10:33; 12:24; 13:48; 15:17; 16:15; 19:20; 
20:32; 2114.1? This immediately suggests that there is no obvious, consistent 
preference, at least no programmatic effort to insert references to God or to 
Jesus. Instead, the impression one has is that, at least in many instances, the 
readers of Acts who left their mark in the text witnessed by Bezae essentially 
attempted to judge the referents on a case-by-case basis, likely attempting to 
decide the matter in light ofthe immediate context ofthe statements or phrases 
in question. The same seems to be true for other manuscripts too. 

The variants in 12:1 illustrate this, with some witnesses (e.g., B ¥ 614) sup- 
porting 6 κύριος, an expression that typically designates Jesus, whereas other 
witnesses (κ D et al.) have the anarthrous κύριος, which more often designates 
God in Acts. Still other witnesses (e.g., 36. 323) have ὁ θεός, or κύριος ὁ θεός (1241) 
here, both of which variants transparently reflect the view that God is the ref- 
erent who sent the angel to rescue Peter from jail.!? 


13  Inaddition, note that in 16:6 Bezae (with some others) specifies that “τὸν λόγον” is “τ. À. τοῦ 
θεοῦ. Also, in 19:20 Bezae supports a distinctive reading that refers to “ἡ πίστις τοῦ θεοῦ” 
growing powerfully (κατὰ κράτος), whereas other witnesses refer to the powerful growth 
of “tod κυρίου 6 λόγος” or “ὁ λόγος τοῦ κυρίου”; in 17:27 Bezae refers to humankind seeking 
“τὸ θεῖον’ where other witnesses either “God” or “the Lord"; and in 18:26 Bezae has simply 
“τὴν ὁδόν” whereas other witnesses have “the way of God” or “the word of the Lord.” 

14  Imustregister dissent, therefore, from Read-Heimerdinger’s view that Vaticanus reflects 
a “higher” Christology and that Bezae reflects an earlier christological stance (Bezan Text 
of Acts, 292—293). She fails to take adequate account of other evidence (e.g., that already 
in Paul's letters Jesus is linked with God in belief and religious practice), and in my view 
misunderstands the textual evidence that she considers. 

15 If ancient readers perused the context to help them judge the referent in 12:1, they still 
had to choose what to make of the data. E.g., in 12:5, the church prays to God (πρὸς τὸν 
θεὸν) for Peter's release, and so the “ἂγγελος κυρίου” in 12:7 might readily be taken as from 
God, which might have prompted a preference for this variant in 12:11. On the other hand, 
in 12:17 Acts securely credits “6 κύριος” with rescuing Peter, which might have led some 
to prefer “ὁ κύριος” in v. τ. Cf. Read-Heimerdinger (Bezan Text of Acts, 283), who rightly 
suggests that "&yyeAoc κυρίου” (cf. her incorrect “ó ἂγγελος κυρίου”) is somewhat ambiguous, 
"the duality perhaps being intentional" But she seems not to consider adequately the 
different pattern of usage of the anarthrous and arthrous forms of κύριος in Acts (and in 
the LXX), and so over-confidently claims that the frequent reference to Jesus as “ὁ κύριος” 
is “a deciding factor" forthinking that "Luke intends the angel ofthe Lord to be understood 
as that of Jesus.’ Contrast the instances in Acts where the arthrous κύριος is used for Jesus, 
even in formulaic expressions: 8:16; 9:28; 1117; 15:26; 19:5; 19:17; 21:13 (but cf. Bezae's curious 
anarthrous variants in 19:5, 17!). A similar pattern is reflected in other NT writings, e.g., 
1Cor 1:2; 5:4; 6:11. 
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Among the remaining variation-units other than those involving simply a 
choice between κύριος or θεός, note 14:25, where Bezae (with Vaticanus and 
others) supports the reading that in Perga Paul and Barnabas spoke “τὸν λόγον; 
whereas some other witnesses have either “τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ” or “τὸν λόγον 
τοῦ κυρίου.” By contrast, in 16:6, where again we have the reading “τὸν λόγον” 
supported by many witnesses, Bezae has “τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ.’ All of these 
variants reflect what appear to be authentic phrases used in Acts. So in each 
of these instances, whichever variant is judged to be "original" I suggest that 
the others all represent efforts to clarify the text slightly by using terminology 
native to Acts.!6 

In 16:7, although a number of important witnesses (including Bezae and 
Vaticanus) have τὸ πνεῦμα ]ησοῦ preventing Paul from going into Bithynia (a 
unique occurrence of this expression in the NT), a few have τὸ πνεῦμα κυρίου or 
τὸ πνεῦμα TO ἅγιον, and others (as reflected in the "Majority" text) have simply 
τὸ πνεῦμα. Each of these latter variants is a more familiar expression, and “the 
Spirit of the Lord" could have been intended either as a more reverential way 
of referring to Jesus as "Lord," or as an identification of the Spirit as God's 
(the probable import of the variant “the Holy Spirit"). Moreover, these variants 
might have been intended to avoid any thought that "the spirit of Jesus" was 
some ghostly apparition. 

We have a very different set of variants in 17:27, but I suggest that they too 
reflect efforts to understand and “clarify” the statement in which they appear. 
Was it God's plan for all nations “to seek God" or “to seek the Divine/Deity" 
(Bezae's reading) or “to seek the Lord"? As noted by Metzger, “τὸ θεῖον” may 
have been placed here under the influence of this term in v. 29, and "since 
θεός is the subject of the sentence (cf. ver. 24), there was an added incentive for 
scribes to alter θεόν to either θεῖον or κύριον” to avoid repetition.!? Also, however, 
some early Christian readers may have wanted to avoid any idea that people 
can seek the true God apart from God's revelation in the gospel, and so may 


16 Examples of what seem to be secure instances of τὸν λόγον in 4:4; 6:4; 10:44; 11:19; 14:12; 17:11; 
20:7; τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ in 4:31; 6:2; 814; 11:1; 13:7, 46; 17:13; 18:11; τὸν λόγον τοῦ κυρίου in 15:35, 
36; 19:10. See, e.g., comments about which variants are likely original and which secondary 
in Metzger, Textual Commentary, 375, 390. 

17 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 405. This statement seems in conflict, however, with the 
initial sentence in Metzger's comment on this variation-unit, in which he refers to “the 
careless substitution by a scribe of KN for ON ..." I think it more likely that the change was 
intentional. Also, as indicated earlier, I find it more plausible that any such intentional 
changes were made by readers taking the time to study the text and puzzle over its 
difficulties, rather than by copyists “on the fly” 
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have preferred a reference to seeking τὸ θεῖον, “the divine,” perhaps connoting a 
less well informed religiousness. In any case, once again, I suggest that we have 
variants as products of serious efforts to engage the text and to render it less 
difficult. 

The import of the variants in 18:9 (not noted in NA?”) is a bit more difficult 
to judge. It is possible that the absence of the definite article before κύριος in 
Bezae here is an accidental omission. Moreover, in 18:8 after xai ἐβαπτίζοντο, 
Bezae has a distinctive additional clause, πιστεύοντες τῷ θεῷ διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοῦ 
κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, which may have served to identity who the χύριος is 
who appears to Paul in v. 9.18 On the other hand, this latter, distinctive reading 
clearly shows a “dyadic” combination and distinction of two figures, God and 
Jesus. So, it is also possible that Bezae's anarthrous form in v. 9 represents an 
effort to specify the referent as God, reflecting the dominant pattern of usage 
of this form of κύριος in Acts. 

This latter is plausible if we take time to consider briefly some other in- 
stances where Bezae uses the arthrous and anarthrous forms of κύριος with 
some apparent concern to distinguish God and Jesus. For example, whereas 
in 2:21 there is a certain ambiguity in the anarthrous form of κύριος in the NA?” 
reading, as to whether it refers to calling upon God or Jesus, the Bezae vari- 
ant with the article, τοῦ κυρίου, tilts the probability strongly toward the latter.!? 
Note also that in 2:34 Bezae (and x* B*) has “εἶπεν κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ pov,” the 
anarthrous form, κύριος, referring to God and the form with the article desig- 
nating “the Lord" Jesus.?? In 13:10, Bezae (with numerous other witnesses) has 
Elymas opposing τὰς ὁδοὺς κυρίου (cf. τὰς ὁδοὺς τοῦ κυρίου in Ν΄ B et al.), and 
in v. u Bezae has him struck by ἡ χεὶρ xvpiov.21 In light of Bezae's distinctively 
explicit statement in v. 12 that the proconsul believed “τῷ θεῷ” and was aston- 
ished by “τῇ διδαχῇ τοῦ κυρίου; I think it plausible that the anarthrous forms 


18 Cf. Epp's discussion of 18:8 and other instance in Acts (in readings supported both by 
Vaticanus and Bezae), who judged that there seems to be “a definite pattern in the usage 
of πιστεύειν τῷ θεῷ/κυριῷ (or πιστεύειν ἐπὶ/εἰς τὸν θεὀν/κύριον)’ gentiles referred to as 
believing in God and Jews as believing in the Lord (Theological Tendency, 88-90). 

19 Noted also by Read-Heimerdinger, Bezan Text of Acts, 279, although I am less confident 
than she about her claim that the Bezae variant in 217 was intended to make Jesus the 
author of the words quoted from Joel. Acts has several references to "calling upon" Jesus' 
name (7:59; 9:14, 21; 22:16), confirming that the author sees this action as corresponding to 
the exhortation in the Joel quotation. 

20 Cf. the reading ειπεν ὁ κύριος τῷ κυρίῳ µου favoured in other witnesses (e.g., P74 x? A B2). 

21 I do not consider significant the omission of the article, y, in Vaticanus and some other 
witnesses. 
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of κύριος in vv. 10-11 were intended to refer to God, with Jesus designated later 
in v. 12 by the arthrous form.?? On the other hand, I find it more difficult to 
judge confidently whether in 11:21 yelp κυρίου refers to Jesus, who is designated 
with the arthrous forms in the immediate context (τὸν κύριον in vv. 20-21, and 
τῷ κυρίῳ in v. 24), or to God, mentioned explicitly in v. 23 (τὴν χάριν τοῦ θεοῦ) 
and in the preceding context too (vv. 17-18). Clearly, in Bezae as in other NT 
manuscripts, both God and Jesus factor in religious discourse and practice.?? 

The variants in 5:9 suggest various efforts to identify the Spirit here, appar- 
ently with reference to God or Jesus, a couple of the variants perhaps further 
illustrations of the distinguishable connotations typical in the anarthrous and 
arthrous forms of κύριος. The reading supported by Vaticanus and most other 
witnesses, τὸ πνεῦμα κυρίου (anarthrous κυρίου), may indicate that God is the 
intended referent, whereas the Bezae reading, τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ κυρίου (arthrous 
form), may have served to identify the Spirit with reference to Jesus.24 The vari- 
ant, τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἃγιον (P74 et al.), certainly seems to identify the Spirit as God's 
by means of a common early Christian expression. 

In 19:20, we have what appears to be a revised word-order in the variant 
reading supported by P74 and other witnesses, and a distinctive reading in 
Bezae that involves reference to “the faith of God" growing instead of “the word 
ofthe Lord,” giving us the only occurrence of “N πίστις τοῦ θεοῦ” in Luke-Acts. As 
others have proposed, Bezae's reading seems to reflect some sort of conflation, 
perhaps through a reader noticing the similarity of this verse to 6:7 and 12:24, 
where “the word of God/the Lord" ηὔξανεν καὶ ἐπληθύνετο.35 

The variants in 20:25 show efforts to clarify whether Paul refers here to 
preaching “the kingdom,” “the kingdom of God,” “the kingdom of Jesus," or 
"the gospel of God.” I am particularly interested in the variants that exhibit a 
preference for identifying the kingdom either with reference to God or, as in 


22 Cf. Read-Heimerdinger (Bezan Text of Acts, 284). 

23 Cf. Read-Heimerdinger (Bezan Text of Acts, 280—281), who confidently takes χεὶρ κυρίου as 
referring to Jesus. But in all comparable expressions elsewhere in Acts, the “hand” is God's: 
4:28, 30; 7:25 (in addition to 11:21 and 13:11, which are under discussion here). 

24 Cf. comments by Read-Heimerdinger (Bezan Text of Acts, 282), who says that Bezae’s 
arthrous form “undoes” the “set phrase" from the LXX, and “reactivates it so that what 
once referred to Yahweh can now also apply to Jesus as Lord.” It seems to me, instead, that 
all the variants reflect honest struggles by various ancient readers to make sense of the 
statement in 5:9. 

25 E.g. J.H. Ropes, The Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. III: The Text of Acts (London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1926), 185; Metzger, Textual Commentary, 418-419, although neither mentions the 
similarity of wording in 12:24. 
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Bezae, with reference to Jesus. This might allow us to add this variation-unit 
to those eleven other places where Bezae prefers κύριος to θεός. But, even so, 
as indicated earlier, the data do not suggest to me a uni-directional preference, 
but instead an effort to puzzle out each passage in its own light. 

I return now to the twenty-two variation-units listed in which the major 
variants involve identifying the referent either as κύριος or θεός. In the first of 
these, 2:17, however, it is not entirely clear that the variants reflect different 
referents. Certainly, the referent of 6 θεός (supported in most witnesses) is clear 
enough, but what are we to make of Bezae's preference here for the anarthrous 
κύριος» Given that this form is often used in Acts as the Greek substitute for 
YHWH (e.g., 2:39; 3:22, as is also the dominant translation-choice in the LXX), 
in Bezae here it might have been simply a preferred way of introducing the 
Joel quotation as words by the OT deity, using an expression familiar in the 
LXX (e.g., Amos 1:6, 11, 13; 2:1).26 On the other hand, in light of statements later 
in the context (2:34) where Jesus is identified as the one who has "poured out 
[ἐξέχεεν |” the Spirit-phenomena recounted in the narrative here, and has now 
been made both “κύριον ... καὶ χριστόν” (2:36), it is also possible (though I think 
less likely) that Bezae's reading in 217 served to ascribe the prophetic words to 
Jesus, or perhaps it served to project the sort of ambiguity of referent that we 
have noted is a characteristic of numerous uses of κύριος in Luke-Acts.27 


26 566, eg. Ropes (The Text of Acts, 16-17) for a discussion of the variant forms of the Joel 
quotation in Acts witnesses. He judged λέγει ὁ θεός as “the undoubtedly original words" 
here (17). 

27 Cf. Read-Heimerdinger (Bezan Text of Acts, 289), who claims that the Bezae reading here 
makes “the Lord known to Joel (Yahweh) to be one and the same as the Lord acting in 
the present times (Jesus) I think that she fails to consider here the potential significance 
of the anarthrous form of κύριος, for which in Acts the referent is more often God. At a 
number ofother points as well, Read-Heimerdinger's views seem to me somewhat curious: 
eg., on the variants in Acts 16:10 (Bezan Text of Acts, 291), or her claim that Bezae presents 
Paul as resisting the Spirit's directions in 20:32; 191 and 20:3 (ibid., 288). Rius-Camps and 
Read-Heimerdinger, Message of Acts, 1169, judge that Bezae's χύριος in 2:17 is “potentially 
ambiguous,” but that 2:33 “will make it clear that Jesus is intended.” The alternate reading, 
ὁ θεός, clearly designates God, and they claim that "it is typical of Bog [Vaticanus] to avoid 
identification of Jesus with the Lord who spoke to Israel in the past.” I cannot here engage 
the rather sweeping characterizations of Bezae and Vaticanus offered by these scholars, so 
Iwill simply note that I think they are based on a selection of data from the fuller evidence. 
E.g., at numerous points, Bezae adds honorific titles for Jesus (e.g., 1:21; 2:38; 4:33; 15:11), 
which hardly suggests a more primitive christological stance than is reflected in Vaticanus. 
Also, as Epp noted (Theological Tendency, 63), Bezae has a several more references to "the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ" (6:8; 14:10; 18:4, 8). 
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In at least many of the remaining instances, however, it seems to me likely 
that the variants more clearly reflect different judgments about the referent. 
So, e.g., in several instances (6:7; 8:25; 12:24; 13:5; 13:44; 13:48; 16:32), the main 
variants (“word of God" or “word of the Lord") may be taken as reflecting 
preferences about how to identify the message. Bezae shows a frequent, though 
not consistent, preference in these variation-units for ^word of the Lord" (6:7; 
8:25; 13:5; 16:32), which I take as identifying the message with reference to Jesus, 
whereas, interestingly, Vaticanus frequently shows a contrasting preference 
for “word of God" (6:7; 13:5; 13:44; 13:48; 16:32).28 Both expressions seem to be 
authentic to Acts, each with a number of secure occurrences where there is 
no variation among witnesses: “word of God" in 4:31; 6:2; 814; 11:1; 13:7; 13:46; 
17:13; 18:11; and “word of the Lord" in 15:35; 15:36; 19:10.?? So, to repeat my thesis, 
it appears that ancient readers often chose the one or the other expression, 
and on a case by case basis, perhaps reflecting their phrasing preferences, but 
also perhaps their exegetical judgments about which expression best fitted the 
statements in each context. 

Thatagiven major witness varies in preference from one instance to another 
seems to me to support this proposal. For example, given that Bezae reflects 
a general preference for “word of the Lord,” the choice for “word of God" at 
some other points is all the more interesting. Bezae's preference for "the word of 
God" in 12:24 (cf. “word of the Lord" in Vaticanus) is heavily supported by other 
witnesses too, and so might simply be the prior reading, which transmitters of 
the text reflected in Bezae saw no reason to alter.?? It is also interesting to note, 
however, that in the immediately preceding narrative we have a disapproving 
reference to Herod being acclaimed in the cry “θεοῦ φωνὴ καὶ οὐκ ἀνθρώπου” 
(v. 22), and then being struck a mortal blow by "&yyeAoc κυρίου” because Herod 
did not give glory “τῷ θεῷ” (v. 23). So, most readers may have found “the word 
of God" in v. 24 a more suitable expression to express a contrast with the 
blasphemous activities of Herod. 


28 We might also take account of Bezae's variant in 13:44, which refers to a λόγον ... περὶ 
τοῦ κυρίου, and the variant in 16:6, τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ. Including these, Bezae prefers 
“word of the Lord" in five instances and “word of God" in three others (12:24; 13:48; 16:6). 
Interestingly, in the variation-units where the options are “word of the Lord" and “word of 
God,” the only instance where Vaticanus and Bezae agree is 13:48. 

29 The expression “the word of God" appears three times in Luke (5:1; 8:1, 21; 11:28), along 
with instances of "the word" in reference to the Christian message (1:2; and probably 8:12, 
13, 15). "The word of the Lord,’ however, does not appear in Luke. 

8ο Notethatthis reading is adopted in NA’, reversing the decision made in previous editions. 
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Bezae's preference for “the word of God" in 13:48 (also supported by B E 
et al.) is also very interesting, as there are several references to the “word of 
God/the Lord" in the immediate context (13:44, 46, 48, 49), with variants in each 
instance, except for 13:46, where we have an apparently secure reading, “the 
word of God"?! Bezae's reading in 13:44 is distinctive, but basically supports a 
reference to “the Lord.” Thereafter, Bezae has “the word of God" in vv. 46 and 
48, and then “the word of the Lord" again in v. 49. Is this a case of a deliberate 
linkage of the two expressions in close succession by framing two uses of the 
one with two uses of the other??? 

I noted earlier that in 16:6, Bezae (with some other witnesses) has Paul and 
Silas hindered by the Holy Spirit from speaking “τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ” in Asia, 
whereas most other witnesses have “τὸν λόγον.” I do not see an obvious reason 
for Bezae's reading, and it may simply reflect a preference here for the fuller 
expression.33 

As I noted earlier, in 8:24 Bezae (with some others) has the Magus ask Peter 
to pray for him “πρὸς τὸν θεόν, and so this may represent a desire to clarify 
who "the Lord" mentioned in v. 22 is, and who is the recipient of the prayer 
here. 

In the first sentence of 15:17, most witnesses have people seeking “τὸν κύριον”, 
but Bezae (and a few Latin witnesses) have “τὸν θεόν” (a variation-unit not noted 
inNA??). Bezae's reading here may reflect an effort to clarify the referent in light 
of the immediate context, in which we have a secure statement in v. 14 that God 
(6 θεός) chose to look favourably upon gentiles, and also the statement in v. 19 
that the gentiles were turning “to God" (ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν).34 

The difference among witnesses over whether in 15:40 Paul and Silas were 
committed by believers to “the grace of God" (P45 et al.) or “the grace of 
the Lord" (D B et al.) is another instance where the variants may reflect a 
desire to clarify the referent. Granted, "the grace of God" is the more securely 
well-attested expression in Acts (11:23; 13:43; 14:26; 20:24; cf. also 20:32), whereas 
"the grace of the Lord Jesus (Christ)" appears explicitly only in 15:1 (but cf. also 
14:3), so "the grace of God" in 15:40 may only reflect a preference for the more 


31  Inv.49, P45 and a few other witnesses have simply ὁ λόγος, omitting τοῦ κυρίου. 

32 Cf. Vaticanus' preference for “word of God" in 13:44, 46, and 48, and “word of the Lord" in 
V. 49. 

33 Cf., e.g., the same preference in E and several other witnesses in 6:4. 

34 Likewise, “λέγει κύριος” in v. 17 was probably taken as referring to God, in keeping with the 
dominant sense ofthe anarthrous κύριος. Cf. Read-Heimerdinger's claim that Bezae avoids 
using ὁ κύριος in referring to gentiles (Bezan Text of Acts, 286). 
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familiar expression.?* But it also avoids any ambiguity over who “the Lord" is in 
the alternate expression supported by D and others. 

In 16:10, the choice is whether “6 κύριος” (Bezae) or “6 θεός” called Paul's mis- 
sionary ensemble to evangelize Macedonia, both variants with ample support. 
One might take “ὁ θεός” here as less ambiguous than the alternative, and so a 
clarifying move. But it is also possible that “ὁ κύριος” seemed more appropriate 
to some readers in light of the preceding context in which "the spirit of Jesus" 
prohibits entry into Bithynia (v. 7).56 

The story of Lydia (16:1-15) seems to have presented some ambiguities as 
well. In 16:14, she is referred to as reverencing “τὸν θεόν; but also as having her 
heart opened to the gospel message by “ὁ κύριος.” So, it is interesting that in 
v. 15, although most witnesses have her as faithful “τῷ κυρίῳ” Bezae prefers 
“τῷ θεῷ» the latter likely a clarifying variant that also aligns more with the 
description of her in v. 14. 

In the account involving the Philippian jailor (16:25-34), similarly, we have 
references to God and Jesus intertwined, which probably generated the textual 
variants in v. 32, where witnesses divide over whether Paul spoke "the word 
of the Lord" (probably referring to Jesus) or “the word of God.” Note that in 
v. 31 Paul urges the jailor to "believe on the Lord Jesus,” but in v. 34 witnesses 
agree that he believed in “God.”?* This may have led ancient readers to ponder 
how best to characterize Paul's message in v. 32. In Bezae's reading here (“tov 
λόγον κυρίου”), the anarthrous κυρίου may reflect the LXX usage of this form for 
YHWH, and if so might be an alternate attempt to refer to Paul's message as 
stemming from God. But this reading might also have seemed a bit ambiguous, 
and so could have generated the other two, as attempts to specify more clearly 
the referent in the phrase. 

In 20:28 the key and connected questions for ancient readers were whether 
God or Jesus “obtained” (περιεποιήσατο) the church, and how to understand the 


35 NAB and most other witnesses read “τῆς χάριτος τοῦ κυρίου Ἰησοῦ” whereas C D Y and a 
number of other witnesses read “τῆς χάριτος τοῦ κυρίου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ.” 

36 Ido not find persuasive the claim that Bezae presents Jesus as the Macedonian man who 
appeared to Paul in a vision. Cf. Rius-Camps and Read-Heimerdinger, The Message of Acts 
in Codex Bezae, 3:255. 

37 Scrivener judged that the original hand of Bezae had Lydia as σεβομένη τὸν xv, the kappa 
of the final word changed to a theta (Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis, 444, col. 3 n. 481). I was 
unable to determine the matter from the online photos. If correct, however, I would take 
the change as instancing the efforts of ancient readers to clarify referents in the text. 

38 For our purposes, the stylistic difference between the NA?" reading and Bezae's variant in 
v. 34 is inconsequential. 
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reference to blood in the final words ofthe verse. Most scholars judge that the 
readings favoured in NA?’ are more likely original.?? But, if so, they comprise a 
statement that posed for many ancient readers some ambiguity and potential 
misunderstanding in referring to “the church of God" which he obtained “διὰ 
τοῦ αἵματος τοῦ ἰδίου especially if this expression is understood as “through his 
[God's] own blood.”*° The variant reading, “ἐκκλησίαν τοῦ κυρίου” supported 
by Bezae and some other witnesses removes this difficulty, “the Lord" here 
referring to Jesus as the one who obtained the church through his own blood.# 

The difference over whether Paul commended his hearers to "God" or "the 
Lord" in 20:32 was likely prompted by the following reference to “the word of 
his grace." On the one hand, there are other references to the grace of God in 
Acts (11:23; 13:43; 14:26; 20:24; cf. "the grace of the Lord Jesus" in 15:1). On the 
other hand, in 14:3, “the word of his grace" clearly refers to “the Lord (Jesus)." 
Also, in 20:35 there is a secure reference to "the words of the Lord Jesus," which 
may have further prompted some readers to prefer "the Lord" in v. 32. 

In 21:14 (a variation-unit not noted in NA?”), most witnesses refer to “the will 
of the Lord" (with a variation in word-order among witnesses), but Bezae has 
“τὸ θέλημα τοῦ θεοῦ. “The will of the Lord" is an unusual expression, whereas 
references to the will of God abound in the NT (e.g., Acts 22:14; Rom 1:10; 238; 
12:2; 15:32), and this may have been one factor in a preference for the latter 
phrasing in Bezae.*? It might also have served to remove any ambiguity as to 
the referent. 

Finally, in 21:20 we have variants as to whether, upon hearing Paul recount 
his ministry among the gentiles, the Jerusalem church glorified "God" or “the 


39 E.g., Metzger, Textual Commentary, 425-427. 

40 As now widely thought, however, this expression should likely be understood as "through 
the blood of his own (son).” See, e.g., Metzger, Textual Commentary, 426-427. Cf. also 
B.D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture (New York, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), 87-88, 264, who reads the variants in the context of "Patripassianist" contro- 
versies. 

41 Here again, the arthrous form is important to note, designating, as it usually does in 
Acts, Jesus. Rius-Camps and Read-Heimerdinger (Message of Acts in Codex Bezae, 4:19) 
err in stating that “τῆν ἐκκληςίαν τοῦ κυρίου is found in the LXX,” citing Deut 23:2-4, 9; 
1Chr 28:8; Mic 2:5. In these and other LXX instances, the anarthrous κύριος appears, and 
the arthrous form in the Bezae reading reflects the early Christian adaptation of the 
term as a christological title. Bezae also has “περιεποιήσατο ἑαυτῷ, the latter word further 
emphasizing that "the Lord" who acquired the church is Jesus. The variant supported by 
M is an obvious conflation of the other two. 

42 In Eph 517 many witnesses have τὸ θέλημα τοῦ κυρίου (adopted in NA?”), others have τὸ 
θέλημα τοῦ θεοῦ, and P46 has τὸ θέλημα τοῦ χριστοῦ. 
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Lord." The latter reading probably refers to Jesus, and is supported by Bezae 
and numerous other witnesses including the mass of medieval manuscripts. 
But it is an unusual expression in Luke-Acts, the closest we have to an analogy 
the reference in 13:48, “ἐδόξαζον τὸν λόγον τοῦ κυρίου” (with variants discussed 
earlier).*? Glorifying “God,” however, is reflected numerous times in Luke-Acts 
(Luke 2:20; 5:25-26; 7:16; 13:13; 17:15; 18:43; 23:47; Acts 4:21; 1118). So τὸν κύριον 
could have been replaced by some readers with this more familiar expression, 
perhaps also echoing the somewhat similar scene in 1138. Or (if the judgment 
of NA?’ is followed) was τὸν κύριον preferred here by many readers, perhaps to 
“Christianize” the statement? 


Conclusion 


In the hope that the foregoing discussion has adequately given a plausible 
basis for my main contentions, I shall conclude by simply re-stating them. 
At a number of points in the text of Acts, ancient readers were presented 
with ambiguities, especially whether the referent was God or Jesus, and the 
variants at these points reflect readers' efforts to judge the matter. It appears 
that they may often have done this by reference to the immediate context, and 
so the textual variants are artefacts of their exegetical efforts. We do not see a 
programmatic effort to insert Jesus or God, but instead it seems that readers 
engaged each of these variation-units on a case-by-case basis, simply seeking 
to grasp what they thought the text meant. In some cases (e.g., 20:28), doctrinal 
issues in the early church may have been a factor disposing readers to one 
variant or another, but these appear to be few. 


43  In13:48 Bezae says the people “received the word of God." 


Urtext oder frühe Korruption? 
Einige Beispiele aus der Apostelgeschichte 


Holger Strutwolf 


Die oft gestellte Frage, welchen Text der neutestamentlichen Schriften — den 
Autorentext, den Text einer frühen Rezension desselben oder den einer ,kano- 
nischen Sammlung" des Novum Testamentum - wir eigentlich erreichen kón- 
nen? wenn wir nach den Regeln der textkritischen Kunst aus den verschiede- 
nen überlieferten Zeugen (den Handschriften, alten Übersetzungen und Zita- 
ten der frühen Kirchenschriftsteller) die älteste erreichbare Gestalt, den Aus- 
gangstext der Überlieferung eruieren, drángt sich mit besonderer Dringlichkeit 
im Falle der Apostelgeschichte auf. Ist hier die Überlieferungslage doch beson- 
ders komplex und auch der rekonstruierte Text, wie er z.B. in GNT* und NA?8 
vorliegt, an vielen Stellen so problematisch, dass mit gewissem Recht vermu- 
tet werden kónnte, hier wáre durch eine frühe Korruption der Autorentext 
vollstándig aus der Überlieferung verschwunden, so dass zumindest an diesen 
Stellen die älteste Überlieferungsschicht, weit davon entfernt, auf den Autor 
selbst zurückzugehen, eine frühe und mit den Mitteln der traditionellen Text- 
kritik nicht mehr zu heilende Verderbnis des ursprünglichen Textes darstellt. 

Richard I. Pervo hat in seinem vorzüglichen Kommentar zur Apostelge- 
schichte? erneut den Finger auf diese Wunde gelegt und eine Liste von Stellen 
vorgelegt, an denen mit guten Gründen die Frage aufgeworfen werden kann, 
ob hier nicht der rekonstruierte Text korrupt ist - und daher entweder zu einer 
Konjektur gegriffen werden oder eine bisher als unwahrscheinlich angesehene 
Lesart in den Text gesetzt oder gar resigniert werden müsse.* 

Da die Editio Critica Maior der Apostelgeschichte zum Zeitpunkt der Ent- 
stehung dieses Beitrags noch nicht vorlag und daher auch die Kohárenzme- 


1 D. Trobisch, Die Endredaktion des Neuen Testaments. Eine Untersuchung zur Entstehung der 
christlichen Bibel (NTOA 31; Freiburg, Góttingen: Universitátsverlag, Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1996). 

2 Vgl. WL. Petersen „What Text can New Testament Textual Criticism Ultimately Reach?" in New 
Testament Textual Criticism, Exegesis, and Early Church History. A Discussion of Methods (hrsg. 
B. Aland, J. Delobel; CBET 7; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1994), 136-151; E.J. Epp, ‚The Mulitivalence 
of the Term ‚Original Text‘ in New Testament Textual Criticism,‘ HTR 92 (1999): 245-281. 

3 RI Pervo, Acts (Hermeneia; ed. H.W. Attridge; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2009). 

4 Pervo, Acts, 2. 
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thode auf das gesamte Handschriftenmaterial noch nicht angewendet wer- 
den konnte,? wäre es m.E. noch verfrüht, die Frage nach einer neuen Text- 
konstitution an den von Pervo genannten Stellen grundsátzlich anzugehen. 
Ich móchte daher in diesem Aufsatz nur vorláufig einige Beobachtungen und 
Überlegungen zu ausgewáhlten textkritisch problematischen Stellen, auf die 
Pervo dankenswerter Weise hingewiesen hat, anstellen, um die grundsätzli- 
che Frage nach den Móglichkeiten und Grenzen neutestamentlicher Textkritik 
anhand dieser Beispiele ein wenig weiter zu treiben. Es ist ja immerhin denk- 
bar, dass gerade diese problematischen Stellen, die in der Überlieferung meist 
auch Anstoß erregt und daher vielfach zu Variantenbildung Anlass gegeben 
haben, uns viel über den individuellen Stil des Autors zu erkennen geben, der 
sperrig sein mag, aber gerade in dieser Sperrigkeit und Schwierigkeit durch- 
aus verdient, ernst genommen zu werden. Wir werden daher den Anstoß, den 
bestimmte Textgestalten der Apostelgeschichte heutigen Exegeten geben, als 
Anlass nehmen, uns über den Stil des Autors einige Gedanken zu machen, ein 
Thema, das dem verehrten Jubilar bekannter Weise ebenfalls sehr am Herzen 
liegt. 


Apg. 2,43 


Ἐγίνετο δὲ πάση ψυχῇ φόβος, 
πολλά τε τέρατα καὶ σημεῖα διὰ τῶν ἀποστόλων ἐγίνετο. 


Hier nehmen verschiedene Exegeten Anstoß an der anscheinend verkehrten 
Reihenfolge der Aussagen: Sollte nicht vielmehr die Furcht der Menschen eher 
als Reaktion auf die Wundertaten der Apostel erscheinen?9 Dieser Anstoß hat 
offenbar auch schon in der handschriftlichen Überlieferung dieser Worte eine 


5 Zur Kohärenzbasierten Genealogischen Methode (KBGM) vgl. G. Mink, ,Was verändert sich 
in der Textkritik durch die Beachtung genealogischer Kohärenz?“ in Recent Developments in 
Textual Criticism. New Testament, other Early Christian and Jewish Literature (ed. W. Weren 
und D-A. Koch; Assen: Van Gorcum, 2003), 39-68; dens., ,Problems ofa Highly Contaminated 
Tradition: the New Testament. Stemmata of variants as a source of a genealogy for witnesses‘, 
in Studies in Stemmatology II (hrsg. P.T. van Reenen et al; Amsterdam: Benjamins, 2004), 13- 
85; dens., , The Coherence-Based Geneological Method (CBGM) - Introductory Presentation“ 
Online: http://www.uni-muenster.de/NTTextforschung/cbgm presentation/download.html. 
Die Methode kann auch online benutzt werden: http://intf.uni-muenster.de/cbgm/en. 

6 Pervo, Acts, 93. Vgl. B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the New Testament (2. Aufl.; 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), 262. 
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erhebliche Rolle gespielt: So fügen einige Handschriften nach der Schilderung 
der Wundertaten der Apostel den Passus an: εν Ιερουσαλημ Poßos te nv µεγας επι 
παντας (οι. 02. 04. 88. 326. 365. 915. 1642. 1837 latt)” und verdoppeln somit den 
Gedanken von der Furcht Gottes: Einmal als Wirkung der Predigt des Petrus 
und der urgemeindlichen gottesdienstlichen Gemeinschaft, zum anderen als 
Reaktion auf die Wunder der Apostel. Der sekundäre Charakter dieser Anfü- 
gung dürfte deutlich und unbestreitbar sein, zumal wenn sie sich — wie Pervo 
vermutet — als Konflation des u.a. von B o3 gebotenen Nestle-Aland-Textes mit 
einer anderen Textgestalt erklären ließe. 

Als attraktive Alternative bietet sich nach Pervo hier der „D-Text“ an, der die 
Schwierigkeit des Textes zu beheben scheint: Allerdings differiert hier der Text 
der Handschrift D o5, anders als die Wortwahl von Pervo es zunáchst suggerie- 
ren mag keineswegs vom Nestle-Aland-Text, sondern liest nahezu identisch: 
εγεινετο δε NAON ψυχη φοβος πολλα τερατα και σηµεια δια των αποστολων εγεινετο. 
Der Text, den Pervo im Anschluss an Boismard? als westlichen Text zitiert und 
für ursprünglicher als den B-Text hält, existiert so m.W. in keinem erhaltenen 
griechischen Zeugen, sondern ist eine Rückübersetzung aus der mittelägypti- 
schen Version: uaayan NGH 2ENMEEIN MN PENQ)TIHPe BAA PITXTOY NNATIOCTOAOC 
EN TZIAN: OYNAG AE NPATE LACHONE eux ŸYXH Νιμ. 0 


7 Weitere Varianten zu Stelle lauten: 

εν ιερουσαληµ 08 33 104 181 459 1409 1838 1842 1884 2344 2774 

εν ἱερουσαλημ φοβος TE NV µεγας επι παντας αυτους 044 467 886 2805 

εν ιερουσαληµ φοβος ην επι παντας 61 

εις ιερουσαληµ φοβος τε NV µεγας επι παντας αυτους 94 180 307 453 610 1501 1678 2818 

εν ιερουσαληµ φοβος τε nv µεγας 617 

και φοβος nv µεγας επι παντας τους ανθρωπους 629 

φοβος τε NV µεγας επι παντας 1175 

φοβος τε NV µεγας επι παντας αυτους 2147 

εν ιερουσαληµ φοβος δε NV µεγας επι παντας 2495 

εν ἱερουσαλημ πολυς τε φοβος nv και µεγας επι παντας δια τοων αποστολων {18851 
Die bohairische Übersetzung (bo) fügt ebenfalls an: „in Jerusalem; aber eine große Furcht 
kam auf sie alle“: pen Anm oyniwt ac Neot nacon 21XHOY ΤΉΡΟΥ Ne. 
Pervo, Acts, 93. 
Vgl. M.É. Boismard et A. Lamouille, Le Texte Occidental des Actes des Apotres. Reconstitu- 
tion et Réhabilitaton, (Paris: Editions Recherche sur les civilisations, 1984), 1:130; II17. Die 
Neubearbeitung durch Boismard allein verantwortet erschien als Édition nouvelle entiè- 
rement refondue (Études bibliques NS 40), Paris, J. Gabalda, 2000, 76. 

10  Soübersetzt mae 3 (New York PM, Glazier Collection G 67) aus dem 5. Jahrhundert, zitiert 
nach H.-M. Schenke, Apostelgeschichte 1,1-15,3 im mittelägyptischen Dialekt des Koptischen 
(TU 137; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1991): ,Es geschahen námlich Zeichen und Wunder 
durch die Apostel in Jerusalem, eine große Furcht aber kam über jede Seele.“ 
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Mittelägyptisch 

03 (NA/GNT) 01 02 04 et al. (Rückübersetzung) 

Ἐγίνετο δὲ πάσῃ ψυχῇ Ἐγίνετο δὲ πάσῃ ψυχῇ Ἐγίνετο σημεῖα καὶ τέρατα 


φόβος, πολλά τε τέρατα 
καὶ σημεῖα διὰ τῶν 
ἀποστόλων ἐγίνετο. 


φόβος, πολλά τε τέρατα 
καὶ σημεῖα διὰ τῶν 
ἀποστόλων ἐγίνετο ἐν 


διὰ τῶν ἀποστόλων ἐν 
Ἰερουσαλήμ, ἐγίνετο δὲ 
φόβος μέγας ἐπὶ πᾶσαν 


Ἰερουσαλήμ, φόβος τε ἣν 
μέγας ἐπὶ πάντας. 


ψυχῆν. 


Lásst sich die Lesart der Handschriften o1. 02. 04 et al. mit einiger Wahrschein- 
lichkeit auf eine Konflation der B-Lesart mit der der griechischen Vorlage des 
Mittelägyptischen zurückführen, so kann diese Móglichkeit zwar auf das hohe 
Alter beider an diesem Zusammenfluss beteiligten Lesarten hinweisen, aber 
dennoch die textkritische Frage nach dem genealogischen Verhältnis beider 
nicht kláren. 

Denn auch abgesehen von der fehlenden griechischen Bezeugung dieser 
Lesart fragt es sich dann doch auch, wie aus einer solch klaren und unanstó- 
Rigen Textgestalt, wie sie der vermeintlich „westliche Text" an dieser Stelle dar- 
stellt, die schwierigere Lesart des Nestle-Aland-Textes entstanden sein sollte. 
Wenn man zu Erklärung auf Apg. 5,u-12 verweist (καὶ ἐγένετο φόβος μέγας ἐφ᾽ 
ὅλην τὴν ἐκκλησίαν καὶ ἐπὶ πάντας τοὺς ἀκούντας ταῦτα. Διὰ δὲ τῶν χειρῶν τῶν ἀπο- 
στόλων ἐγίνετο σημεῖα καὶ τέρατα πολλὰ ἐν τῷ λαῷ), wo die „Furcht“ tatsächlich 
eine Reaktion auf das negative Wunder des Todes von Ananias und Saphira dar- 
stellt und sich dann noch einmal der Verweis auf viele Wundertaten, die die 
Apostel getan haben, anschließt," so kann mich das nicht wirklich überzeu- 
gen: Es ist schwerer vorstellbar, dass ein Redaktor in Apg. 2,43 auf Apg. 511-12 
vorausblickt und diese erste Stelle an die zweite anpasst, als dass ein Autor, 
dem an dem Zusammenhang von Furcht Gottes und den darauf folgenden 
Wundertaten der Apostel liegt, an beiden Stellen in seinem Summarien eine 
ähnliche Gedankenfolge produziert. Darüber hinaus stellt der Nestle-Aland- 
Text die schwierigere Lesart dar, die alle Varianten des Textes als Versuche der 
Textverbesserung erklären kann. 


11 „An editor may have rearranged Acts 2:43 to agree with 5:12, where ,awe' precedes the 
summary of miracles, although it is the formal conclusion to the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira.‘ Pervo, Acts, 93, Anm. 44. 
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Man wird sich daher damit abfinden müssen, dass der Autor der Apostel- 
geschichte hier in seinem Summarium einfach die sich durch das Wirken der 
Gemeinde ausbreitende Gottesfurcht beschreibt und die Wunder der Apo- 
stel nennt, ohne sie direkt mit einer Reaktion der Menschen zu verbinden. 
Gerade die chiastische Struktur des Satzes in der Fassung von B 03 scheint 
der Autor bewusst gewählt zu haben und seinem Stilanspruch zu entsprechen, 
auch wenn modernen Lesern dies eher als eine ,lahme Wiederholung" ansehen 
mögen.!? 


Apg. 3,16 


καὶ ἐπὶ τῇ πίστει τοῦ ὀνόματος αὐτοῦ τοῦτον ὃν θεωρεῖτε καὶ οἴδατε, 
ἐστερέωσεν τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἡ πίστις ἡ δι αὐτοῦ ἔδωκεν αὐτῷ τὴν ὁλοκλη- 
ρίαν ταύτην ἀπέναντι πάντων ὑμῶν. 


Der Gedanke, dass der Glaube an den Namen Christi einmal als der Grund für 
die Heilung erscheint, um gleich darauf als das eigentliche Subjekt derselben 
zu fungieren, hat Anstoß erregt und zur Meinung Anlass gegeben, der Text sei 
in der überlieferten Gestalt nicht intakt: Entweder wird καὶ ἐπὶ τῇ πίστει τοῦ 
ὀνόματος αὐτοῦ als eine Glosse angesehen oder aber τὸ ὄνομα ot0100.!? Allerdings 
lásst sich der überlieferte Text!^ m. E. durchaus sinnvoll interpretieren, beson- 
ders wenn man éxil an dieser Stelle im Sinne von „zum Zweck, für“ verstehen 
kann: ,Und um des Glaubens an seinen Namen willen hat sein Name diesen, 
den ihr seht und kennt, gefestigt, und der Glaube, der durch ihn gewirkt wurde, 
hat ihm diese vollkommene Gesundheit vor euch allen verliehen.“ Der Glaube 


12 Vgl. Pervo, Acts, 93. 

13 Pervo, Acts, 106 stellt zunächst die These von ΕΕ. Bruce, The Book of Acts (3. Aufl.; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990), 142 vor, nach der „aufgrund des Glaubens an seinen Namen“ eine 
spátere Glosse darstellt, práferiert dann aber eher die zweite Móglichkeit. Hierfür beruft 
er sich auf die Beobachtung von Boismard et Lamouille, Le Texte Occidental des Actes des 
Apotres, II:22 (Édition nouvelle, 88), dass in der Peschitta, dem Athiopischen und in einer 
altfranzösischen Übersetzung τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ausgelassen werde, was ich zumindest für 
die Peschitta und das Âthiopische bestátigen kann. 

14  τουτον OV θεωρείτεχαιοίδατεεστερεωσεν το ονοµα αυτου om. 69 1751 Π18852, ein Abschreibfeh- 
ler, der durch einen durch Homoioteleuton bedingten Augensprung von αυτου zu αυτου zu 
erklären ist, ist die einzige wesentliche Variante in diesem Vers. 

15 Dieses wird allerdings von o1* 03 0236 81 1175 1501 ausgelassen. Jedoch lasst sich auch dann 
der Text gut verstehen, wenn man etwa den Ausdruck als dativus commodi erklàrt. 
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des Gelähmten ist also nicht der Grund für die Heilung - dieser wird in der 
Passage 3,4-8 gerade nicht thematisiert, sondern nur die Heilung im Namen 
Jesu Christi. Vielmehr dient das Wunder der Weckung des Glaubens an die- 
sen Namen, dessen Macht bei dem Geheilten Glauben wirkt, der ihm dann die 
vollkommene Gesundheit, nämlich das Heil, verleiht. 

Überhaupt macht dieser ganze Vers den Eindruck einer — m.E. allerdings 
vom Autor — eingefügten Glosse in den Kontext einer heilsgeschichtlichen 
Bekehrungspredigt an die jüdischen Zuhörer. Denn Vers 16 wirkt in dem ganzen 
Kontext seltsam sperrig: Wird in den Versen 14 und 15 der Tod Jesu u.a. auch auf 
die Initiative der jetzigen Zuhörer zurückgeführt und von der Auferweckung 
Jesu durch Gott gesprochen, so greift der Vers ı7 direkt auf diese Aussagen 
zurück und hat keinerlei Bezug zu den Aussagen des Verses 16. 

Wahrscheinlich hat Lukas diesen Satz in eine ihm vorliegende Passage ein- 
gefügt, um diese Rede, die an und für sich nichts mit dem Wunder der Heilung 
des Gelähmten zu tun hatte, in diesen Kontext einzupassen. Er nutzte dazu die 
am ehesten passende Stelle, weil er den Bezug auf die Heiligung am besten an 
die Erwähnung der Auferstehung Jesu anschließen konnte. Der Autor wollte 
mit dieser — zugegeben nicht gerade eleganten — Passage ausdrücken, dass 
die Heiligung des Gelähmten wie das Zeugnis der Jünger für die Auferstehung 
Jesu in der Gegenwart Zeugnis ablegt für den Glauben an Jesus Christus, den 
Gekreuzigten und Auferstandenen. 


Apg. 4,25 
ὁ τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου στόματος Δαυὶδ παιδός σου εἰπών ... 


In dieser Gestalt, wie er im NA?8 konstituiert ist und von den Handschriften P74 
01 02 03 08 044 33 88 307 323 453 610 915 1175 1642 1739 18275 1891 2344 2805 2818 
[60 {178 sowie von Athanasius, Asterius und Hesych von Jerusalem!6 bezeugt 
ist, bereitet der Text erhebliche Schwierigkeiten und wird daher von vielen in 
dieser Gestalt für korrupt gehalten. Zum einen wird die Stellung von ,unseres 
Vaters" als unmóglich und als ein an der falschen Stelle eingefügter Zusatz zu 


16 Ó TOÔ πατρὸς ἡμῶν διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου στόματος Δαυὶδ παιδός σου εἰπών ... Asterius Soph., 
Comm. Ps. 2,15 (Richard 10,25); ebenso in Comm. Ps. 2,4 (ed. Richard 5,17); Hesych von 
Jerusalem, Comm.Ps. (G. Mercati, Note di letteratura biblica e cristiana antica, StT 5, Roma 
1901, 164,4). Mit leichter Variante (Artikel vor παιδός σου) ebenso schon Athanasius, Ep. Ser. 
1,31,7 (11, 528,33). 
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Δαυὶδ παιδός cov angesehen, zum anderen wird moniert, dass Gott nicht durch 
den Heiligen Geist rede.!? 

Nun erkennen aber auch die Verfechter dieser Hypothese an, dass der hoch 
problematische Nestle-Aland-Text am besten alle anderen Varianten, die die 
Überlieferung bestimmen, erklären kann: 


81: ὁτοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου στόματος Δαυὶδ παιδός σου. οι. 02. 03. 
08. 044. 33. 88. 307. 323. 453. 610. 915. 1175. 1642. 1739. 18275. 1891. 2344. 2805. 
2818. [60. (1178; Athanasius, Asterius, Hesych von Jerusalem 
[o tov πατρος] ημων δια πνευµατος ayiov στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 1409 
a2: OTOU πατρος ημων δια πνευµατος αγιου δια στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 1884 
a3: OTOU πατρος ημων δια στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 467° 
a4f ο του πατρος ημων δια στοµατος αγιου στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 467* 
a5f OTOU πατρος υµων δια πνευµατος αγιου στοµα στοµατος δαυιδπαιδος σου 1718* 
a6f OTOU πατρος ημων δια πνεύματος αγιου στοµα στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 1718° 


Alle unter a aufgelisteten Lesarten haben die ungewóhnliche, ja unmógliche 
Stellung des τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν gemeinsam und dürften daher auch genealogisch 
an dieser Stelle zusammengehóren. Aufer a1 sind sie alle Singulärlesarten und 
daher individuelle Fehler die keine genealogische Nachkommenschaft erreicht 
haben. 

Die Lesart a2 setzt nur ein zweites διά vor στόματος ein und will mit die- 
sem minimalen Eingriff die Struktur des Satzes durchsichtiger machen, indem 
sie das Reden durch den Heiligen Geist und durch den Mund Davids neben- 
einander stellt. Da E o8 als die nächste Verwandte der diese Lesart bezeu- 
genden Handschrift 18848 auf Seiten der Lesart a1 steht, ist es sehr nahe lie- 
gend zu vermuten, dass jene Singulärlesart als Verbesserung von a1 zu erkláren 
ist. 


17 Pervo, Acts, 122. E. Haenchen, Die Apostelgeschichte (7. Aufl.; KEK III; Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1977), 223-224. 

18 Schon nach K. Aland, ed. Die Apostelgeschichte, Band 2: Hauptliste (Bd. III aus Text- 
und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments; ANTF 21; Berlin/New 
York: De Gruyter, 1993), 44-49 sind 08 und 1884 miteinander sehr eng verwandt. Eine 
Vollkollation beider Handschriften, die im INTF vorliegt, bestátigt deutlich die sehr enge 
Verwandtschaft beider Manuskripte und legt nahe, dass 1884, die in der Forschungs- und 
Landesbibliothek Gotha (Chart. B. 1767) liegt, eine direkte Abschrift von E 08 (Oxford, 
Bodl. Libr., Laud. Gr. 35) darstellt. Eine kurze Studie zum Verhältnis beider Handschriften 
ist in Vorbereitung. 
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Dass Lesart ag πνεύματος ἁγίου als vermeintlich Sinn störenden Einschub 
auslásst und daher die Práposition auf den ,Mund Davids" bezieht, scheint mir 
sehr wahrscheinlich, zumal wenn man diese Singulárlesart mit der Lesart a4 in 
Zusammenhang sieht: 

Bei Lesart aq lässt sich ja der Einfluss des ursprünglichen Textes in derinkon- 
sequenten Streichung des „Heiligen Geistes“ noch erkennen, der die Misch- 
lesart „durch den heiligen Mund Davids“ oder „durch den Mund des Heiligen 
David" entstehen lässt, die sicherlich sekundär ist und auch vom Korrektor von 
467 in die Lesart ohne ἁγίου geändert wird. 

Die letzten beiden Varianten a5 und a6 zweier Hánde von 1718 sind offenbar 
eine Korruption des a1-Textes, die wohl durch eine rein mechanische Dittogra- 
phie der Buchstaben στοµα entstanden ist und einen sinnlosen Text ergibt. 


bi: ο δια του πατρος ημων εν πνευµατι αγιω στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 617 945 
1704 
b2: 0 Sta Tov πατρος ημων πνευµατι αγιω στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 2298 


Auch diese beiden Varianten lassen sich eher aus a1 ableiten als umgekehrt 
diese aus einer von jenen: Es ist sehr wahrscheinlich, dass Lesarten b1 und b2 
die Práposition διά vor τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν versetzt haben, um diese ungewöhnlich 
positionierten Worte besser in die Syntax einzubinden, und dass sie den Heili- 
gen Geist in den Dativ gesetzt haben, um so die Vorstellung zu gewinnen, dass 
Gott durch den Mund Davids, der im Heiligen Geist der Vater der Gláubigen ist, 
spricht. Diese beiden Varianten sind, da sie ansonsten den vollen Nomenbe- 
stand der Variante a1 in derselben Reihenfolge durchscheinen lassen, ebenfalls 
indirekte Zeugen dieser Variante. 


C1: ος Sta πνευµατος αγιου δια του στοµατος λαλησας δαυιδ παιδος σου 05 
c2:  οδια πνευµατος αγιου στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 1678 


D o5 ist der älteste erhaltene griechische Textzeuge, der das problematische τοῦ 
πατρὸς ἡμῶν am Anfang auslässt und damit διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου an den Anfang 
des Verses rücken lásst. Als einziger griechischer Zeuge teilt dieses Charakteri- 
stikum noch die spáte Minuskel 1678 aus dem 14. Jahrhundert. Wáhrend aber 
05 ein zweites διά vor dem „Mund Davids“ einfügt, bezeugt die spätmittelal- 
terliche Handschrift immer noch die merkwürdige Genitivkette διὰ πνεύματος 
ἁγίου στόματος Δαυὶδ παιδός σου, die auf den alten Text zurückgehen dürfte. Die 
Konstruktion mit dem Relativpronomen und dem Partizip Aorist λαλησας ist 
eine fehlerhafte Singulärlesart von o5 und dürfte kaum Anspruch auf Ursprüng- 
lichkeit erheben können. Beide Lesarten könnten hinter der Übersetzung der 
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Peschitta (4./5. Jahrhundert) stehen, die lautet: „und der du gesprochen hast 
durch den Heiligen Geist durch den Mund Davids, deines Knechts ...“.19 


di: oda στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 014° 025 049 0142 1 5 6 18* 35 43 69 93 103 
104 180 181 2065 218 228 254 321 365 378 383* 398 424 436 459 607 614 619 
621 642 665 876 886 996 1003* 1127 1162 1241 1270 1297 1359 1448 1490 1595 
1609 1611 1735 1874 1875 1890 2138 2243* 2412 [23 [587 [809 

dif: 0 Sta στοτος δαυιδ παιδος σου 456 

d2: δια στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 2718 2774 

43: oda στοµατος δαυιδ του παιδος σου 18° 61 319 326 330 383° 429 431 468 522 
636 1003° 1243 1251 1292 1501 1505 1509 1563 1751 18315 1838 1842 2147 2200 
2243° 2374 2495 2652 4825; Chrys?° 

44: 0 dta tov αγιου στοµατος δαυιδ παιδος σου 94 

ds: 0 dia στοµατος παιδος σου δαυιδ 1729 

46: 0 dta στοµατος του παιδος σου 1837 

d7: oda στοµατος παιδος σου 808 


Die Mehrheitstextlesart (di und d3) lässt genau die Worte aus, die den Sinn 
und die Struktur des Textes deutlich erschweren?! und AnstoR?? erregen könn- 
ten und stellt somit eine durchaus nahe liegende Gláttung des Textes dar. Es 
wird dabei sicher kein Zufall sein, dass diese Lesart ausschließlich von späten 
Zeugen geboten wird. Die übrigen Varianten in dieser Gruppe lassen sich als 
Individualfehler innerhalb der Mehrheitstextüberlieferung erklären, die selbst 
als Ganze ihren sekundären Charakter erkennen lásst. Es ist darüber hinaus 


19 —watt(h)u d-malelt bjad ruha d-qud$a b-pumm dawid ... 

20 Chrys., Hom. Act. 11,2 (PG 60:93,29): ὁ διὰ στόματος Aavid τοῦ παιδός σου εἰπών, Ἵνα τί 
ἐφρύαξαν έθνη, καὶ λαοὶ ἐμελέτησαν κενά; (genauso Hom. Act. 11,2, PG 60:95,32). 

21 Das „unseres Vaters“ am Anfang des Verses musste auf den ersten Blick wie eine Textkor- 
ruption erscheinen, war doch gerade von Gott, dem Vater, als dem Schöpfer aller Dinge 
die Rede. 

22 Das Ärgernis dürfte genau darin bestanden haben, woran auch die moderne Kritik noch 
immer Anstoß nimmt (vgl. Pervo, Acts, 122), dass nämlich scheinbar Gott durch den 
Heiligen Geist spricht. Ein solches mógliches (Miss)-Verstándnis der Aussage von Apg. 
4,25 kónnte so aufgefasst werden, als wäre der Heilige Geist gerade von der Gottheit 
unterschieden. Dass der Vater durch den Sohn und den Heiligen Geist wirkt und spricht, 
mag in der spáteren Zeit wie schon in der Frühzeit des Christentums weiterhin akzeptabel 
sein, aber die Redeweise, dass Gott durch den Geist spricht, war das späterhin nicht mehr. 
Allerdings meine ich, dass ein solches Verstándnis des im NA?? rekonstruierten Textes 
nicht zwingend ist. 
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kaum vorstellbar, wie aus einem so glatten und unanstößigen Text, wie ihn 
der byzantinische Text bietet, durch nachtrágliche Hinzufügungen die anderen 
Textformen entstanden sein sollten. Diese lassen sich vielmehr alle als Verbes- 
serungen' des Textes a1 erkláren. 


61: ο πνευµατος αγιω δια στοµατος του πατρος ημων δαυιδ του παιδος σου 629 


Dieser Text steht wohl fehlerhaft für die griechisch nicht bezeugte Lesart o 
πνευµατι αγιω δια στοµατος του πατρος ημων δαυιδ του παιδος σου, die aber die 
lateinische Überlieferung bestimmt: quiSpiritu sancto per os patris nostri David, 
pueri, dixisti. 

Wenn nun Ir. Haer. 312,5 (SC 21294441) liest: qui per Spiritum sanctum 
ore David patris nostri, pueri tui, dixisti, kónnte sich dies prinzipiell auf die- 
selbe griechische Vorlage beziehen. Sollte hier allerdings eine äußerst wórtliche 
Übersetzung vorliegen, wie im lateinischen Irenäustext durchaus zu erwarten 
ist, und nicht etwa der Übersetzer aus dem Text seiner griechischen Vorlage das 
Beste gemacht haben, so hátte dieser griechische Vorlagentext wie folgt gelau- 
tet: ὁ διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου στόματι david τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν παιδός σου εἰπών. 

Aber wie dem auch sei, in beiden Lesarten wird in deutender Umstellung 
und Reformulierung das Vorkommen aller Elemente des Nestle-Aland-Textes 
bezeugt: e1 ist also, da sie durch die gesamte lateinische Überlieferung gestützt 
wird, ein früher indirekter Zeuge für diese Lesung und spricht deutlich gegen 
die sekundäre Einfügung der problematisierten Worte in den Text. 


fı: δια mvevpatos αγιου o δια στοµατος δαυιδ του παιδος σου (11885! 


Diese Lektionarslesart bezieht ganz offensichtlich die Worte διὰ πνεύματος 
ἁγίου noch auf den vorangehenden Satz Apg. 4,24, so dass hier (nicht ganz) 
im Sinne spáterer Orthodoxie von einer Schópfung der Welt auch durch den 
Heiligen Geist die Rede sein soll. Wenn diese Lesart auch sehr marginal ist, 
so ist sie doch ebenfalls ein weit entlegener spáter Zeuge für das Vorkommen 
des Heiligen Geistes in unserem Text und spricht mit allen jenen Zeugen, 
die sich im generellen Textcharakter wie auch im Text von Apg. 4,25 deutlich 
voneinander unterscheiden, aber in diesem Punkte, d.h. der Bezeugung von 
διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου, übereinstimmen, gegen die These von der nachträglichen 
Einfügung dieser Worte in einen ursprünglicheren Text. 

Die Auslassung des anschließenden Partizips εἰπών bezeugen nur D 05 und 
886. Im Falle von D ος ist sie jedoch durch die Einfügung von λαλήσας bedingt, 
bei 886 stellt sie einen individuellen Fehler dar, der einen sinnlosen Text ergibt 
und textkritisch nicht in Betracht kommt. 
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Die älteste erhaltene Textgestalt scheint also durchaus 6 τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν διὰ 
πνεύματος ἁγίου στόματος Δαυὶδ παιδός σου εἰπών zu sein, die auch die Entste- 
hung aller anderen existierenden Lesarten zu erkláren vermag. Nun stellt sich 
allerdings die Frage, ob dieser Ausgangstext der Überlieferung auch sinnvoll 
ist, oder ob er eine sehr frühe Korruption darstellt, die den Autorentext betrof- 
fen und sogar verdrángt hat. Da die meisten Forscher, die diesen schwierigen 
Text für die älteste überlieferte Gestalt des Textes halten, dennoch dieser Mei- 
nung sind, wird zur ultima ratio der Konjektur gegriffen: Man vermutet z. B. mit 
Hort, dass es sich bei τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν um eine frühe Korruption von τοῖς πατρά- 
ctv ἡμῶν handelt, und streicht darüber hinaus zugleich mit dem Mehrheitstext 
die problematische Erwähnung des Heiligen Geistes,?? so dass ein glatter, aber 
wohl allzu glatter Text entsteht: ὁ τοῖς πατράσιν ἡμῶν διὰ στόματος Δαυὶδ παιδός 
cov. Dieser Text ist allerdings so unanstößig und unproblematisch, dass kaum 
zu erkláren ist, wie aus ihm sich die komplexe und verwirrende Textgeschichte 
dieser Passage entwickelt haben soll. Man müsste ja annehmen, dass in einer 
sehr frühen Zeit τοῖς πατράσιν in τοῦ πατρὸς verlesen worden ist, wozu sich im 
Kontext eigentlich keine Veranlassung finden lässt.24 

Dieser Text mag schwer zu konstruieren sein, aber es ist durchaus sinnvoll 
verstehbar: Zunächst ist festzuhalten, dass der Verfasser hier bewusst, wenn 
auch nicht gerade geschickt, eine chiastische Struktur seines Satzes angelegt 
hat: Wie 6 ... εἰπῶν den gesamten Ausdruck einrahmt, so werden die Titel 
Davids, nämlich Vater der Gläubigen und Knecht Gottes, ebenfalls chiastisch 
gesperrt und somit betont. Diese beiden Titel sind offensichtlich als Apposi- 
tionen zu David verstanden. Die Frage ist nun allerdings, wie sich die Geni- 
tive πνεύματος ἁγίου, στόματος und Δαυὶδ zueinander verhalten bzw. worauf 
sich die Práposition διά in diesem komplexen Ausdruck bezieht. Sehr nahe- 
liegend wäre natürlich διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου zusammenzuziehen. Dann müsste 
man allerdings entweder den ,Mund Davids“ davon abhángig machen, so dass 
der Ausdruck im Sinne von ,durch den Heiligen Geist des Mundes Davids" zu 
verstehen wáre, was recht gekünstelt scheint, sich allerdings eventuell an Aus- 


23 Pervo, Acts, 122 mit Anm. 21 entnimmt diese Emendation aus Metzger, Textual Commen- 
tary 281; vgl. Hort in Westcott and Hort, ,Notes on Select Readings,‘ 92. 

24 In der Majuskelschrift der Frühzeit ist m. E. kaum mit einer Verwechselung von IIATPA- 
YIN mit ΠΑΤΡΟΣ zu rechnen. Auch die Abkürzungen der nomina sacra erklären diesen 
Sachverhalt nicht: So wird in den Handschriften πατράσιν (vgl. z.B. Apg. 7,44) im Gegen- 
satz zur Gottesbezeichnung πατρός (vgl. z.B. Apg. 1,4) die in den jüngeren Handschriften 
P56, 02. 04. 08. 044. 33. δι. 424. 614 u. a. mit πρς abgekürzt wird, aber in 01. 03. 05 ausgeschrie- 
ben wird, meist überhaupt nicht abgekürzt. Aber auch die spáter gebráuchlich werdende 
Abkürzung ΠΡΑΣΗΝ ist kaum mit ΠΡΣ zu verwechseln. 
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sagen wie 2 Thess. 2,8 und Ps. 32,6 anlehnen kónnte. Bedeuten kónnte dieser 
Ausdruck in diesem Zusammenhang so viel wie: ,der Heilige Geist, der aus dem 
Munde Davids kommt oder spricht“. Oder man müsste den Genitiv στόματος 
als Apposition zum Heiligen Geist verstehen (,durch den Heiligen Geist, den 
Mund Davids“), was allerdings wenig sinnvoll zu sein scheint. 

Sinnvoller scheint mir dagegen zu sein, die Präposition διά auf στόματος zu 
beziehen, wovon dann der Genitiv πνεύματος ἁγίου abhängig wäre: Gott sprä- 
che dann durch den Mund des Heiligen Geistes und dieser Mund als Werkzeug 
Gottes wäre dann David,?5 der menschliche Sprecher des Psalmworts, so dass 
sich folgende Interpretation ergäbe: „Der du durch den Mund des Heiligen Gei- 
stes, David, unseren Vater, deinen Knecht gesprochen hast.‘26 

Dies scheint mir der einzige Möglichkeit zu sein, die syntaktisch eigent- 
lich nicht konstruierbare Aussage zu verstehen. Die nahezu unmógliche Stel- 
lung des τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν vor dem präpositionalen Ausdruck ließe natürlich 
prinzipiell an eine falsche Positionierung einer ursprünglich in margine ste- 
henden Apposition denken, aber erstaunlich bliebe dann, dass diese falsch 
eingefügte Glosse sich in den frühesten und besten Zeugen und den frühen 
Vátern findet. Dass der Text, der den modernen Textkritikern und Interpreten 
als älteste überlieferte Gestalt dieses Verses so viel Kopfzerbrechen bereitet, 
den christlich griechischen Schriftstellern Athanasius und Asterius Sophistes 
(oder Ignotus)?” und Hesych von Jerusalem keinen Anstoß geboten hat, son- 


25 Diese Interpretation entspricht m. E. auch dem Denkstil des Autors der Apostelgeschichte, 
der des Öfteren davon spricht, dass Gott seine Verheißung durch David und die Propheten 
ergehen lässt (vgl. nur Apg. 2,16: τὸ εἰρημένον διὰ τοῦ προφήτου Ἰωήλ; Apg. 28,25: τὸ πνεῦμα 
τὸ ἅγιον ἐλάλησεν διὰ Ἠσαΐου τοῦ προφήτου). Darüber hinaus kann Lukas durchaus auch 
vom Mund Gottes sprechen (Apg. 22,14: φωνὴ ἐκ τοῦ στόματος αὐτοῦ [scil. Θεοῦ]). 

Wenn „Lukas“ in Lk 1,70 (διὰ στόματος τῶν ἁγίων), Apg. 116 (προεῖπεν τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον 
διὰ στόματος Δαυὶδ), Apg. 3,18 (διὰ στόµατος πάντων τῶν προφητῶν) und 3,21 (ἐλάλησεν ὁ 
θεὸς διὰ στόματος τῶν ἁγίων ἀπ᾽ αἰῶνος αὐτοῦ προφητῶν) davon spricht, dass Gott oder der 
Heilige Geist durch den Mund Davids und der Propheten spricht, so kann auch gerade 
die háufigere Redeweise des Lukas die Schreiber dazu geführt haben, auch Apg. 4,25 in 
diesem Sinne zu verstehen und daher πνεύματος ἁγίου als vermeintlich unsinnige Glosse 
auszuscheiden. 

26 Schon Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles. The Greek Text with Introduction and Commentary 
(London: Tyndale, 1956), 126—127 hielt dies für die einzig mógliche Art, diesen schwierigen 
Satz zu übersetzen, meinte aber, er gebe so keinen rechten Sinn. Meiner Ansicht nach 
lásst sich diesem Satz durchaus aber ein verstehbarer, wenn auch ungewóhnlicher Sinn 
entnehmen. 

27 Zur durchaus überzeugenden Bestreitung der Autorschaft des Arianers Asterius vgl. nur 
W. Kinzig, In Search of Asterius: Studies on the Authorship of the Homilies on the Psalms 
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dern kommentarlos von ihnen angeführt wird, kann darauf hinweisen, dass 
dieser schwierige und problematische Text von christlichen Autoren griechi- 
scher Zunge als möglicher sprachlicher Ausdruck akzeptiert wurde.28 

Dass es zwar ungewöhnlich, aber dennoch möglich ist, einen inspirierten 
Gottesmann als „Mund des Heiligen Geistes“ zu bezeichnen, kann u.a. eine 
Stelle in einer pseudo-chrysostomischen Predigt deutlich machen, in der 
Petrus als στόμα τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος bezeichnet wird.2° 


Apg. 5,13 


2 / 


τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν οὐδεὶς ἐτόλμα κολλᾶσθαι αὐτοῖς, ἀλλ’ ἐμεγάλυνεν αὐτοὺς ὁ λαός. 


Dieser Satz innerhalb eines lukanischen Summariums steht bei einigen For- 
schern im Verdacht, eine frühe Korruption darzustellen, da sie Schwierigkeiten 
zu bieten scheint, die durch keine Gestalt des überlieferten Textes behoben 
werden können. Pervo verweist zunächst auf die Hauptschwierigkeit, was die 
genaue Bedeutung von ol λοιποί sein soll: Wenn die in Vers 12 genannten ἅπαντες 
mit den Aposteln desselben Verses gleichzusetzen seien, so müsse es sich bei 
den „Übrigen“ dann um die christlichen Gemeindeglieder handeln, was aber 
schwerlich gemeint sein kann. Aber der Hinweis von Haenchen, dass der Autor 
in Lk 8,10 οἱ ἔξω durch οἱ λοιποί ersetzt, so dass hier damit zu rechnen sei, dass 
Lukas auch hier mit diesem Ausdruck die außerhalb der christlichen Gemein- 
schaft Stehenden bezeichnen will,3° ist hier hilfreich. Der Gedankengang des 
Abschnitts Apg. 512-14 wird dann klar und deutlich und bietet keine Spannun- 


(Göttingen: Vandehoeck & Ruprecht, 1990), 227: „The HomPs were composed in Palestine, 
or, more likely, in western Syria (Antioch), probably between 385 and 410 A.D.“ 

28 In der Katenenüberlieferung wird auch Chrysostomus diese Textgestalt zugeschrieben: 
ἰδοὺ καὶ ὁ Πατὴρ ἐν Πνεύματι φθέγγεται: τί γάρ φασι; Δέσποτα, ὁ Θεὸς ὁ τοῦ Πατρὸς ἡμῶν διὰ 
Πνεύματος Ἁγίου στόματος Δαβὶδ παιδός σου εἰπῶν, ἵνα τί ἐφρύαξαν ἔθνη; J.A. Cramer, Catenae 
Graecorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1844), 78,25. 

29  Ps.-Chrys., Hom. nat. το in Homiliae Pseudo-chrysostomicae (hrsg. I.K.-H. Uthemann, R.F. 
Regtuit, J.M. Tevel; Instrumentum studiorum I; Turnhout: Brepols, 1994). Vgl. auch Chrys., 
Laz. PG 48:1041,22, der Paulus als ὁ ναὸς τοῦ θεοῦ, τὸ στόμα τοῦ Χριστοῦ, ἡ λύρα τοῦ Πνεύματος 
bezeichnen und in seinen Mattháuskommentar davon sprechen kann, der Mund der 
Gläubigen sollte Mund des Vaters werden (PG 58:715,33). Vel. auch im 9. Jahrhundert 
Kaiser Leo VI Sapiens, Nov. 88,19: Ἰωάννης, τὸ πάγχρυσον στόμα τοῦ Πνεύματος — in: A. Dain, 
P. Noialles, Les novelles de Léon VI, le Sage (Paris: Société d'édition ,Les Belles Lettres“, 
1944). 

30  Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte 237; vgl. Pervo, Acts, 136. 
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gen: Durch die Hände der Apostel geschehen viele Zeichen und Wunder unter 
dem Volk und alle (Gläubigen) waren einmütig in der Säulenhalle Salomos 
versammelt. Dagegen wagen es die außerhalb der christlichen Gemeinde ste- 
henden Menschen nicht, sich mit den Gläubigen zu verbinden, aber diese reli- 
giöse Scheu vor dem Heiligen beruht nicht auf Ablehnung, sondern auf großer 
Hochachtung des Volkes vor ihnen. Diese Scheu der noch nicht zur Gemeinde 
übergetretenen Menschen widerspricht aber nicht der Behauptung, dass den- 
noch mehr und mehr Christusgläubige zur Gemeinde hinzukommen. Dieser 
Passus ist daher von Lukas recht klar formuliert und gibt keinerlei Anstoß, der 
aufeine ursprüngliche Korruption schließen ließe, die den Urtext in der gesam- 
ten Überlieferung ausgelóscht haben sollte. 


Apg. 7,46 
ὃς εὗρεν χάριν ἐνώπιον τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ ἠτήσατο εὑρεῖν σκήνωμα τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰακώβ. 


τω otxw P74 οι” 03 05 014 049 1595 2344; 5817 

τω θεω 01° 02 04 08 025 044 0142 1 5 6 18 33 35 6169 81 88 93 94 103 104 
180 181 2065 218 228 254 307 319 321 323 326 330 365 378 383 398 424 429 
431 436 453 459 467 468 522 607 610 614 617 619 621 623* 629 630 636 
665 808 876 886 915 945 996 1003 1127 1162 1175 1241 1243 1251 1270 1292 
1297 1359 1409 1448 1490 1501 1505 1509 1563 1609 1611 1642 1678 1704 
1718 1729 1735 1739 1751 1827 18315 1832 1837 1838 1842 1874 1875 1884 1890 
1891 2138 2147 2200 2243 2298 2374 2412 2495 2652 2718 2774 2805 2818 
[178 (1885; Chrys., Hom. Act. 17,1 (PG 60:135,53); Ps.-Anast. Sin., Jud. 
Disp. (PG 8932494). 


Während die Mehrheit der Zeugen einen glatten und auch einfach zu ver- 
stehenden Text bieten, nach dem David darum bat, eine ,Behausung für den 
Gott Jakobs" zu finden, dem dann im náchsten Vers der von Salomon durch- 
geführte Bau des Tempels als des Hauses Gottes gegenübergestellt wird, berei- 
tet die Lesart der dem Mehrheitstext am Fernsten stehenden Handschriften 
einige Schwierigkeiten bei der Interpretation: David bittet nach dieser Lesung 
darum, eine ,Behausung für das Haus Jakobs“ zu finden Dieser Lesart kónnen 
nun viele Exegeten keinen rechten Sinn abgewinnen und pládieren daher für 
die Ursprünglichkeit der Mehrheitslesart.?! Nun dürfte gerade in der Schwie- 


31  Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 276. Aber auch er hält die Mehrheitslesart für sekundär aus 
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rigkeit dieser Lesart der Hauptgrund dafür liegen, dass aus ihr die leichtere 
Lesart abgeleitet worden ist. Auch der Einfluss von Ps. 132,5 LXX kann darüber 
hinaus als Grund für die Entstehung der Mehrheitstextlesart angegeben wer- 
den. Die Bezeugung der Lesart τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰακώβ ist darüber hinaus zwar schmal, 
aber dennoch gewichtig: nicht nur alte und ‚gute‘ Zeugen belegen das Alter 
dieser Lesart, sondern die für sie eintretenden Handschriften sind teilweise 
durchaus textlich weit voneinander unterschieden, so dass ihrer Übereinstim- 
mung großes Gewicht zukommt. Sprechen also innere wie äußere Textkritik 
für die Ursprünglichkeit der lectio difficilior, so bleibt immer noch die Frage 
nach dem Sinn und der Verstehbarkeit dieser Lesart, ob man sie daher dem 
Autor des Apostelgeschichte zuschreiben kann oder ob sie eine frühe Korrup- 
tion darstellt. Kerstin Schiffner hat nun mit Verweis auf Lake und Cadbury eine 
Interpretation von Apg. 7,46 vorgeschlagen, nach der gerade der Text mit τῷ 
οἴκῳ Ἰακώβ die Pointe der lukanischen Aussage darstellt: Nach Lukas wollte 
David gerade nicht ein Haus für Gott bauen, sondern das Bundeszelt als Bleibe 
für das Haus Jakob, also für das Volk Israel finden. Es lag dabei dem Autor 
fern, auch David und Salomo in die Kritik gegen das halsstarrige Volk einzu- 
beziehen: Weder David noch Salomo wollen nach der ältesten Textgestalt von 
Apg. 7,46 ein Zelt für Gott bauen, sondern für das Haus Jakob.?? Es ist daher 
durchaus wahrscheinlich, dass Lukas in Apg. 7,46 bewusst eine in der Folgezeit 
nicht mehr verstandene Formulierung gewáhlt hat, um die Suche Davids nach 
einem Platz für den Tempel zu beschreiben, ohne den von ihm als Propheten 
Gottes geschätzten König der Kritik eines unangemessenen Gottesbildes unter- 
werfen zu müssen. Diese hochkomplexe und teilweise auch etwas verstiegene 
Interpretation ist eher dem Autor denn spáteren Schreibern und Interpreten 
zuzutrauen. Darüber hinaus lässt sich kaum erklären, wie aus einer so klaren 
Aussage, wie sie der Mehrheitstext darstellt, der Text der Minderheit der Hand- 
schriften entstanden sein soll. OIKQ und @EQ sehen in der Majuskelschrift 
einander nicht so áhnlich, dass eine rein mechanische Verschreibung wahr- 
scheinlich gemacht werden kann, zumal schon für die frühe Überlieferung mit 
dem Gebrauch von nomina sacra zu rechnen ist. Denn OIKO war kaum mit OQ 
zu verwechseln. 


der älteren, aber korrupten Lesung ,Haus Jakobs" wiederhergestellt. Dagegen pládieren 
Metzger, Textual Commentary, 308-309 und K. Lake und H.J. Cadbury, The Beginnings of 
Christianity (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1965), 4:81 für die Ursprünglichkeit des Nestle-Aland- 
Textes. Pervo, Acts, 191 hält den Text für zu unsicher, um auf der Basis einer textkritischen 
Entscheidung eine Auslegung vorzulegen. 

32 XK. Schiffner, Lukas liest Exodus. Eine Untersuchung ersttestamentlicher Befreiungsge- 
schichte im lukanischen Werk als Schrift-Lektüre (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2008), 379-380. 
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Wenn man aber, wie es m.E. nahe liegt, den Text mit τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰακώβ für 
ursprünglich hält, dann wird man wieder einmal bemerken müssen, dass der 
Autor der Apostelgeschichte nicht immer stilsicher formuliert. Denn in dem 
folgenden Vers: Σολομῶν δὲ οἰκοδόμησεν αὐτῷ olxov, soll sich das Personalpro- 
nomen doch wohl auf Gott beziehen. So wie der Satz formuliert ist, legte sich 
aber ein Bezug auf ,das Haus Jakobs" nahe. Aber auch diese unklare Formulie- 
rung kann wieder als ein Grund dafür angesehen werden, warum Abschreiber 
in Vers 46 das schwerer verstándliche ,Haus Jakobs“ in ,Gott Jakobs“ geándert 
haben. Denn so scheint der Bezug eindeutig klar zu sein. 


Apg. 9,25 


λαβόντες δὲ οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ νυκτὸς διὰ τοῦ τείχους καθῆκαν αὐτὸν χαλάσαν- 
τες ἐν σπυρίδι. 


οι µαθηται αυτου νυκτος P74 01 02 03 04 81 88 [60 vgs"; Origenes?? 

αυτον ot µαθήται νυκτος 08 014 020 025 044 0142 1 518 33 35 43 61° 93 103 
104 180 181 2065 218 228 254 319 321 323 326 330 365 378 383 398 424 431 
436 441 459 467 607 614 617 619 621 623 629 636° 642 665 808 876 945 
996 1003 1127 1162 1241 1243 1251 1270 1292 1297 1359 1409 1448 1505 1509 
1563 1595 1609 16111678 1704 1718 1729 1735 1739 1827 1832 1837 1838 1842 
1875 1884 1890 2138 2147 2243 2298 2344 2374 2412 2495 2652 2718 2805 
[23 456 [587 [809 [178 4188" sy co gig vg*'; Chrys?* 

αυτον ot µαθήται µαθηται vuxtos 61 Text- und Textwert der griechischen 
Handschriften des Neuen Testaments 

ot PANTAL vux toc 049 94 307 429 453 522 610 630 636* 1490 1642 17511831 
2200 2818 [2010 

ot µαθηται αυτον νυκτος 6 69 468 915 15011874 2774 1825 

αυτον ot µαθήται αυτου VUXTOS 1175 

ot µαθηται VUXTOS αυτον 1891 


33 Πάλιν ἐν ταῖς Πράξεσι',Παρετηροῦντο δὲ καὶ τὰς πύλας ἡμέρας καὶ νυκτός, ὅπως αὐτὸν ἀνέ- 
λωνσι λαβόντες δὲ οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ νυκτὸς τοῦ τείχους καθῆκαν αὐτόν, χαλάσαντες ἐν σπυρίδι.. 
Or, Sel. Jes. Nav. PG 12:820C (Apg. 9,25). 

34 Καὶδρα αὐτὸν τέως οὐ χάριτι σωζόμενον, ἀλλ’ ἀνθρωπίνῃ σοφίᾳ: ἵνα μάθῃς τοῦ ἀνδρὸς τὴν ἀρετὴν 
καὶ χωρὶς σημείων λάμποντος. Λαβόντες δὲ αὐτὸν οἱ μαθηταὶ νυκτός, καθῆκαν διὰ τοῦ τείχους, 
χαλάσαντες ἐν σπυρίδι. Chrys., Sel. Ios. 20,3 (PG 60:161,26). 
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In dieser anmutigen Abenteuergeschichte hält Bruce M. Metzger die Rede 
von ,Jüngern des Apostels Paulus" für eine frühe Korruption des Textes, weil er 
die Vorstellung, dass die frisch bekehrten Glaubenden so bezeichnet werden 
können, für kaum vorstellbar hält.3° Zwar ist auch in Apg. 14,20 in D 05* und 
in P# und E 08 von „seinen Jüngern“ in Bezug auf die Anhängerschaft des 
Paulus die Rede, aber hier ist die Bezeugung weit aus schwácher als bei der in 
Frage stehenden Variante. Nicht nur die Handschriften, auch das früheste Zitat 
von Apg. 9,25 bei Origenes zeigt das Alter und die Qualitát dieser Lesart. Man 
kénnte sich natürlich fragen, ob sich die Mehrheitstextlesart über die Lesart 
οι µαθηται αυτον νυκτος herleiten lässt, aber auch die stilistisch schönere Form 
des Mehrheitstextes lässt sich direkt aus der von Origenes bezeugten älteren 
Textform ableiten. Die Lesung αυτον ot µαθήται αυτου νυκτος von 1175 jedenfalls 
scheint eine Konflation beider Lesarten zu sein. 

Wenn man bedenkt, dass die Rede von Jüngern des Paulus nicht erst moder- 
nen Interpreten Anstoß erregt haben dürfte, so geht die Richtung der Textent- 
wicklung hóchstwahrscheinlich von der lectio difficilior oi μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ zu den 
anderen Varianten. 


Apg. 10,30 


καὶ ὁ Κορνήλιος ἔφη: Ἀπὸ τετάρτης ἡμέρας μέχρι ταύτης τῆς ὥρας ἥμην τὴν 
ἐνάτην προσευχόμενος ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ μου. καὶ ἰδοὺ ἀνὴρ ἔστη ἐνώπιον μου ἐν ἐσθῆτι 
λαμπρᾷ 


Der Sinn dieser Satzes mag vom Kontext der Erzáhlung her klar sein, vom 
Satzbau her ist diese Formulierung kein rechtes Griechisch: ἀπὸ τετάρτης ἡμέ- 
pas μέχρι ταύτης τῆς ὥρας ἤμην τὴν ἐνάτην προσευχόμενος ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ µου müsste 
eigentlich mit ‚vom vierten Tag bis zu dieser Stunde betete ich zur neunten 
Stunde in meinem Hause" übersetzt werden, kann allerdings so nicht gemeint 
sein. Denn nach Apg. 10,9. 23. 24 ist es tatsáchlich der vierte Tag nach der 
Vision des Kornelius, als Petrus auf den Hauptmann trifft und dieser die Worte 
Apg. 10,30 spricht. Der Sinn dieser eigentlich klaren Formulierung muss also 
ein anderer sein, als der griechische Wortlaut nach klassischem Verstándnis es 
nahezulegen scheint, also: „Vier Tage vor dieser Stunde betete ich zur neunten 


35 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 321-322. Auch Haenchen ( Apostelgeschichte, 320) hält den 
Text μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ für eine frühe Textverderbnis. Vgl. hierzu die ausgewogene Diskussion 
bei Pervo, Acts, 247, Anm. 12. 
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Stunde in meinem Haus“. Die wunderliche Sprachgestalt ἀπὸ τετάρτης ἡμέρας 
µέχρι ταύτης τῆς ὥρας wird nun von keiner griechischen Handschrift in Frage 
gestellt, sondern kann als einmütig überliefert gelten. Auch die koptischen 
Übersetzungen setzen die Formulierung ἀπὸ τετάρτης ἡμέρας μέχρι ταύτης τῆς 
ὥρας als ihre griechische Vorlage voraus; denn sie alle geben diese Worte wie 
folgt wieder: ‚von dem vierten Tag bis zu dieser Stunde“.36 Nun räumt zwar auch 
Pervo, der die Formulierung von Apg. 10,30 für korrupt halt, die Méglichkeit ein, 
ἀπὸ τετάρτης ἡμέρας als vulgáre Sprache im Sinne von „vor vier Tagen" zu verste- 
hen,?” hält dann aber die Fortführung mit µέχρι ταύτης τῆς ὥρας für die Glosse 
eines Schreibers, der diesen Vulgarismus nicht erkannte und das zu ἀπό pas- 
sende Korrelativum eingefügt hat.?® Schon Haenchen hat für diese schwierige 
Passage eine ähnliche Konjektur vorgeschlagen: Er pládiert allerdings dafür, 
allein µέχρι als Einfügung eines Schreibers zu tilgen, so dass als ursprünglicher 
Text zu lesen wäre: ἀπὸ τετάρτης ἡμέρας ταύτης τῆς ὥρας, was er mit „vor vier 
Tagen um diese Stunde" übersetzt.?? Nun lassen sich allerdings gerade die zahl- 
reichen Varianten, die diese schwierige Passage hervorgebracht hat, am besten 
aus einer so schwierigen Ausgangslesart ableiten, wie sie in der Mehrheit der 
Handschriften einhellig überliefert vorliegt. Wenn nämlich der Mehrheitstext 
νηστεύων xait? τὴν ἐνάτην ὥραν προσευχόμενος ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ Lov liest,*? so ist dies 
ein -- nicht ganz gelungener — Versuch, den schwierigen Text etwas klarer zu 
machen^?: Versteht man, wie es zunächst nahe liegt, ἀπὸ τετάρτης ἡμέρας μέχρι 


36 So einhellig sa 5: XIN GTEY EMOOY MAPPA ETEIOYNOY; Sa 17: XIN qTOY ΕΠΟΟΥ Gaepal ETENOY; 
sa 34: XIN QT€Y nooy: Gaepal ETEIOYNOY; mae 3: NXIN qTey nay GaepHi eTeioynoy; und bo: 
IC 4ΤΟΥ ΦΟΟΥ Ga ΘΡΟΥΝ ETAIOYNOY 

37 So schon Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 337—338. 

38 Pervo, Acts, 275-276. 

39  Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 331 und 338. 
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636 642 665 808 876 996 1003 1127 1162 1175 1241 1243 1251 1270 1292 1297 1359 1448 1490 1501 
1505 1509 1595 1609 16111678 1718 1729 1735 1751 1827 18315 1832 1837 1838 1842 1852 1874 1890 
2138 2147 2243 2298 2344 2374 2412 2495 2652 2718 2774 2805 2818 [23 [6ο {156 [587 (809 {1178 
{18851 1825 [2010. 

41 014 044 049 0142 15 6 18 35 43 61 69 88 93 94 104 206° 218 228 254 307 319 321 326 330 365 383 
398 424 429 436 441 453 459 467 468 522 607 614 617 619 621 623 629 636 642 665 808 876 
915 996 1003 1162 1175 1241 1243 1251 1270 1292 1297 1359 1448 1490 1501 1505 1509 1595 1609 
1611 1718 1729 1735 17511827 18315 1832 1837 1838 1842 1852 1874 1890 2138 2147 2243 2344 2374 
2412 2495 2652 2718 2774 2805 [23 [60 {156 [587 [809 [1178 (1885! 825 [2010. 

42 0508 0201811409 1563 1875 1884 fügen auch νηστεύων allerdings ohne das καί ein. 

43 J.K. Elliott, „An Eclectic Textual Study of the Book of Acts,‘ in The Book of Acts as Church 
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ταύτης τῆς ὥρας im Sinne von „vom vierten Tag bis jetzt" und sieht darin dann 
eine Spannung zu der Fortführung des Satzes, in der vom Gebet zur neunten 
Stunde die Rede ist, so lag es nahe, eine durative Handlung wie das Fasten ein- 
zufügen und so von der Stunde des Gebets zu unterscheiden: ,Seit dem vierten 
Tag der Woche bis jetzt fastete ich und betete in der neunten Stunde ...“ Diese 
Formulierung bietet aber die neue Schwierigkeit, dass die neunte Stunde, in der 
Kornelius gebetet und die Vision geschaut hat, jetzt zeitlich völlig unbestimmt 
wird: Auf welchen Tag soll diese neunte Stunde datiert werden? Da der Sinn 
der Zeitangabe aus dem lukanischen Kontext klar ist, weil in der Gegenwart des 
Sprechenden der vierte Tag seit dem Ereignis angebrochen ist, so kann im luka- 
nischen Kontext allein der im Nestle-Aland als Ausgangstext gewählte Wortlaut 
der ursprüngliche sein, und man hat wieder einmal einzuráumen, dass Lukas 
manchmal einen recht kruden Stil zu schreiben in der Lage war. 


Apg. 10,36-38 


36 τὸν λόγον [8v]** ἀπέστειλεν τοῖς υἱοῖς Ἰσραὴλ. εὐαγγελιζόμενος εἰρήνην 
διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, οὗτός ἐστιν πάντων κύριος. ὑμεῖς οἴδατε τὸ γενόμενον 
ῥῆμα καθ’ ὅλης τῆς Ἰουδαίας, ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τῆς Γαλιλαίας μετὰ τὸ βάπτισμα 
ὃ ἐκήρυξεν Ἰωάννης, 38 Ἰησοῦν τὸν ἀπὸ Ναζαρέθ, ὡς ἔχρισεν αὐτὸν ὁ θεὸς 
πνεύματι ἁγίῳ καὶ δυνάμει, ὃς διῆλθεν εὐεργετῶν καὶ ἰώμενος πάντας τοὺς 
καταδυναστευοµένους ὑπὸ τοῦ διαβόλου, ὅτι ὁ θεὸς ἦν μετ’ αὐτοῦ. 


History/Apostelgeschichte als Kirchengeschichte (ed. T. Nicklas and M. Tilly; BZNW 120; 

Berlin, New York: De Gruyter, 2003) 9-30. Allerdings sieht er hier die lángere Lesart als 

die ursprüngliche an, weil die kürzere „keinen Sinn mache“ (27). 

44 ον  P^45vid P74 οἱ" oqvid o5 08 014 020 025 044 049 0142 1 5 6 18 33"id 35 43 61 69 88 93 

94 103 104 180 181 2065 218 228 254 307 319 321 323 326 330 365 383 398 424 429 431 
436 441 453 459 468 522 607 610 617 619 621 623 629 630 636 642 665 808 876 915 945 
996 1127 1162 1175 1241 1243 1251 1270 1297 1359 1409 1448 1490 1501 1505 1509 1563 1595 
1609 1642 1678 1704 1718 1729 1735 1751 1827 18315 1832 1837 1838 1842 1852 1874 1875 
1884 1891 2147 2200 2243 2298 2344 2374 2495 2652 2718 2774 2805 2818 [23 {60 {156 
[58 [809 4825 [2010; Cyril Hier., Cat. 10,10 (hrsg. Reichl und Rupp I:272,18); Severian 
Gab., Pone man. tuam 3 (Stehouwer 198,109); Chrys., Hom. Act. 23,2 (PG 60:178,57 
6180,20); Pamphilius, Div. Cap. 16 (CCSG 19,1: 249,68) Es handelt sich bei dem Text 
mit dem Relativpronomen offensichtlich um eine ‚untypische‘ Mehrheitslesart, die 
nämlich keine Vereinfachung und Gláttung darstellt, sondern im Gegenteil die lectio 
difficilior. 

om o1% 02 03 δι 467 614 1003 1292 1611 1739 1890 2138 2412 [1178 [11885!; Ps.-Ath., Or. Ar. 30 
(Stegmann 79,5); Cyr, Theot. 2,23 (ACO 11,7, 2929). 
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Die Herausgeber des Nestle-Aland sind sich nicht vóllig sicher, ob das Rela- 
tivpronomen in Vers 36 ursprünglich ist.45 Eine rein mechanische Entstehung 
dieser Variation ist in beiden Richtungen — Auslassung eines ursprünglichen 
Relativpronomens durch Haplographie, oder nachtrágliche Einfügung dessel- 
ben durch Dittographie - leicht vorstellbar. Nun scheint zwar auf den ersten 
Blick die Lesart des Textes mit dem Relativpronomen die lectio difficilior zu 
sein, weil der Satzbau durch das Relativpronomen komplexer wird. Pervo hàlt 
aber den Text sowohl mit als auch ohne das Relativpronomen für unübersetz- 
bar und vermutet entweder eine frühe Korruption oder sogar einen Fehler des 
Autors, den man in der Übersetzung gerade rücken müsse.*6 Man wird, was die 
Konstruierbarkeit dieser Sätze angeht, Pervo durchaus zustimmen müssen: Am 
Besten liest man zunáchst Vers 36 als abgeschlossenen Satz, so dass sich die 
Mehrheitstextlesart als früher Fehler herausstellt: ,Er (Gott) sandte den Sóh- 
nen Israels das Wort und verkündete Frieden durch Jesus Christus — dieser ist 
der Herr über alle!" 

Was die Konstruktion der Verse 37-38 angeht, so ist die Beziehung zwischen 
den verschiedenen Nominativen und Akkusativen höchst unklar: ἀρξάμενος 
als Nominativ kann sich nicht auf τὸ γενόμενον ῥῆμα beziehen, aber auch der 
Akkusativ Ἰησοῦν kann sich nicht direkt auf ἀρξάμενος beziehen. Man hat davon 
auszugehen, dass hier mit ἀρξάμενος ein nominativus pendens vorliegt, so dass 
der ganze Satzzusammenhang nur sehr lose gefügt ist: 


Gott hat den Kindern Israels das Wort gesandt, indem er durch Jesus 
Christus Frieden verkündete — dieser ist der Herr aller! Ihr alle wisst, 
was geschehen ist in ganz Judäa, ausgehend von Galiláa nach der Taufe, 
die Johannes verkündete, in Bezug auf Jesus von Nazareth, wie ihn Gott 
gesalbt hat mit Heiligem Geist und Kraft. Dieser ist herumgezogen, hat 
Gutes getan und alle gesund gemacht, die unter der Gewalt des Teufels 
waren, denn Gott war mit ihm. 


Mag nun also die Schwierigkeit bleiben, dass der älteste erhaltene Text gram- 
matikalisch nicht streng konstruiert zu sein scheint, wenn auch der Sinn dieser 
Aussagen klar erkennbar ist und sich auch in der Übersetzung befriedigend 
ausdrücken lässt. Es scheint hier tatsáchlich so, dass die Intention des Autors 
nur durch den Übersetzer und Exegeten über den Wortlaut hinaus oder durch 
ihn hindurch erhoben werden kann, wáhrend der Textkritiker nur den Text 


45 Vel die Diskussion bei Metzger, Textual Commentary, 333-334. 
46 Pervo, Acts, 279. 
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rekonstruieren kann, den der Autor nun einmal unvollkommen formuliert hat. 
Der Umfang an Emendation und ,rewriting" des Autorentextes, der nótig wäre, 
um aus dem überlieferten Text einen zu machen, der der vermuteten Auto- 
renintention entspricht, liegt m. E. außerhalb der Möglichkeiten textkritischer 
Arbeit. So hat die Textkritik in diesem Falle der Exegese einen Text zu über- 
lassen, der inhaltlich nicht befriedigen kann, der aber aller Wahrscheinlichkeit 
nach dem Autorentext náher steht als alle anderen überlieferten Textformen, 
vielleicht auch jede den Text klárende Emendation, weil der Autor eben das, 
was er eigentlich sagen wollte, auf diese unvollkommene Weise zu Papyrus 
gebracht hat. 


Apg. 12,25 


Βαρναβᾶς δὲ καὶ Σαῦλος ὑπέστρεψαν εἰς Ἰερουσαλὴμ πληρώσαντες τὴν διακο- 
νίαν, συμπαραλαβόντες Ἰωάννην τὸν ἐπικλητέντα Μᾶρκον. 


υπεστρεψαν εις ιερουσαλημ 01 03 014 020 025 049 014215 6 35 43 61 8188 
93 104 218 254 319 321 326 330 365 378 383 398 467 468 607 617 623° 629 
665 808 915 1241 1243 1359 1409 1448 1501 1505 1563 1609 1642* 1718 1729 
1735 1837 1842 1852° 1874 2147 2243 2495 2652 [23 [60 {156 1885! [1825 sa 
17 syhmg 

υπεστρεψαν εις ANA 1642* 

umeotperpov εις ιερουσαληµ 1852* 


υπεστρεψαν εξ ιερουσαληµ P7^ 02 33 103 206 429 459 522 630 636 876 
945 1003 12511490 1509 1704 1739 1831 1832 1838 1891 2200 2298 2344 
[2010 

υπεστρεψεν εξ ιερουσαληµ 1751 


υπεστρεψαν απο ιερουσαληµ 052 08 044 18 94 180 181 228 307 323 424 
431 436 453 610 614 619 621 623* 996 1127 1162 1175 1270 1292 1297 
1595 1611 1678 1827 1875 1890 2138 2374 2718 2774 2805 2818 [587 [809 
4178 

απεστρεψαν απο ιερουσαλημ 05* 2412 

υπεστρεψαν απο 01A 1884 


Ob die syrischen, lateinischen und koptischen (sa 05 34 mae 3 bo oo) Überset- 
zungen εξιερουσαλημ oder απο ιερουσαληµ gelesen haben, ist natürlich nicht zu 
entscheiden. 
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Die Einfügung von εις αντιοχειαν nach εἰς Ἱερουσαλὴμ wird bezeugt von 08 35° 
103 104 206 228 323 424* 429 522 630 636 876 945 996 1003 1175 1251 1490 1509 1704 
1739 1751 1831 1832 1838 1875 1884 1891 2200 2298 2774 {1178 [2010 sy? sa. 


Der von der überwiegenden Zahl der Handschriften bezeugte und im Nestle- 
Aland als Ausgangstext vorgeschlagene Text bereitet auf den ersten Blick er- 
hebliche Schwierigkeiten, die Zweifel an dieser Textkonstitution wecken kón- 
nen.^ Die nahe liegende Übersetzung dieses Verses wäre sicherlich: ,Barnabas 
und Paulus aber kehrten nach Jerusalem zurück, nachdem sie ihren Dienst 
erfüllt hatten und nahmen Johannes mit sich, der auch Markus genannt wird." 
Ein solches Verstándnis ist aber im Kontext allem Anschein nach sinnlos. Sind 
doch Barnabas und Paulus nach Apg. 11,30 gemeinsam nach Jerusalem gesandt 
worden, um hier die Gabe der Jünger zu übergeben. Man würde in Apg. 12,25 
also eher eine Formulierung wie ὑπέστρεψαν ἀπὸ Ἱερουσαλὴμ oder ὑπέστρεψαν 
ἐξ Ἱερουσαλὴμ erwarten. Allerdings lässt auch gerade diese Erwartungshaltung 
verstándlich werden, wie aus der schwierigeren Lesart, die der Mehrheitstext 
interessanterweise gegen seine eigene Tendenz zur Gláttung zäh festgehalten 
hat, die glattere Lesart entstanden sein kann. Umgekehrt ist es weitaus schwie- 
riger zu erklären, wie aus der völlig unanstößigen Lesung mit ἀπό oder ἐξ die 
Lesart der Handschriftenmehrheit geworden sein soll. Überhaupt kann man 
auch mit Metzger darauf hinweisen, dass die Spaltung der die Mehrheitstext- 
lesartin Frage stellenden Zeugen durchaus als ein Argument gegen ihre Lesung 
angesehen werden kann: Es hat ja den Anschein, als sei die schwierige Lesart 
mit εἰς auf zwei nahe liegende, aber eben sprachlich unterschiedliche Arten in 
die glattere Textgestalt aufgelöst worden.*® 

Wenn man den sehr gut bezeugten und auch nach inneren Kriterien besser 
begründbaren Text trotz der genannten Schwierigkeiten halten will, muss man 
versuchen, ihn sinnvoll zu interpretieren. 

Eine mógliche Lósung kann darin bestehen, sich zu fragen, inwiefern es für 
den Autor sinnvoll gewesen sein mag, davon zu sprechen, dass Barnabas und 
Paulus in Apg. 12,25 nach Jerusalem zurückgekehrt seien. 

Allein Barnabas kam zwar nach Apg. 1,22 ursprünglich aus Jerusalem, wäh- 
rend dies von Paulus nicht im gleichen Maße gilt. Allerdings kann man durch- 
aus einen gemeinsamen Aufenthalt beider in Jerusalem erwähnen, der es 
erlaubt erscheinen lässt, von ihrer gemeinsamen Rückkehr nach Jerusalem zu 
sprechen: Nach Apg. 9,26-29 hat sich Paulus längere Zeit in Jerusalem auf- 


47 Vgl. hierzu die Diskussion bei Pervo, Acts, 316-317. 
48 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 351. 
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gehalten, wo er interessanterweise von Barnabas eingeführt und unterstützt 
worden ist. Von dieser gemeinsamen Zeit in Jerusalem her kann es durchaus 
als móglich erscheinen, dass der Autor der Apostelgeschichte die gemeinsame 
Mission der beiden Protagonisten als ihre Rückkehr nach Jerusalem beschreibt. 
Diese Erklárung hat den Vorteil, dass sie dem aus der Wortstellung sich nahe 
legenden Verständnis folgt, nach dem man εἰς Ἱερουσαλήμ ganz natürlich auf 
ὑπέστρεψαν beziehen würde. 

Eine andere Móglichkeit wáre anzunehmen, dass die Práposition eic mit 
Akkusativ hier, wie auch sonst manchmal in der Apostelgeschichte, für das 
klassische ἐν mit Dativ (vgl. Apg. 2,6; 8,40; 2113; 23,11) steht. Wenn man εἰς Ἱερου- 
σαλὴμ πληρώσαντες τὴν διακονίαν zusammen zieht, ergibt der Satz m.E. in der 
in den ältesten Handschriften überlieferten Form einen guten Sinn: ,Barna- 
bas und Saulus kehrten zurück, nachdem sie in Jerusalem ihre Gesandtschaft 
erfüllt hatten, und nahmen dabei Johannes, der auch Markus genannt wird, 
mit sich." Beide Erklárungsmóglichkeiten kónnten es vermeiden, mit Pervo zu 
einer Konjektur greifen zu müssen. Wenn man námlich mit ihm als noch hin- 
ter dem Nestle-Aland-Text stehende ursprünglichere Lesart εἰς Ἀντιόχειαν ἀπὸ 
Ἰερουσαλὴμ annimmt,* aus der sich dann durch Auslassung von Ἀντιόχειαν ἀπὸ 
die schwierigere bis sinnlose Lesart εἰς Ἱερουσαλὴμ ergeben haben sollte, so ist 
ein solcher Fehler recht schwer zu erkláren. 


Apg. 26,20 


ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἐν Δαμασκῷ πρῶτόν τε καὶ Ἱεροσολύμοις, πᾶσάν τε τὴν χώραν τῆς 
Ἰουδαίας καὶ τοῖς ἔθνεσιν ἀπήγγελλον μετανοεῖν καὶ ἐπιστρέφειν ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν, 
ἄξια τῆς μετανοίας ἔργα πράσσοντας. 


Haenchen bemerkt, dass πᾶσάν τε τὴν χώραν τῆς Ἰουδαίας weder ,formal“ noch 
„inhaltlich“ „am Platz“ sei: Einerseits sei „der Akkusativ ... zwischen den beiden 
Dativen nicht verständlich“, andererseits wisse die Apostelgeschichte nichts 
von einem missionarischen Wirken des Paulus im Lande Judäa.5° Der Mehr- 
heitstext bezeugt vor dem problematischen Akkusativ die passende Práposi- 
tion und liest εἰς πᾶσάν τε τὴν χώραν τῆς Ἰουδαίας,δῖ nur eine kleine, aber feine 


49 Vel. Pervo, Acts, 317. 

50  Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 656—657. 
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Gruppe liest diese den Text deutlich verbessernde Práposition nicht: P7* o1 02 
03 436. P?? liest dagegen statt πᾶσάν τε τὴν χώραν τῆς Ἰουδαίας aller Wahrschein- 
lichkeit nach einfach τῇ Ἰουδαίᾳ, was den Anstoß ebenfalls beseitigt. Aber diese 
beiden glatteren Lesarten stehen natürlich im Verdacht, sekundáre Verbesse- 
rungen darzustellen.52 

Nun ist allerdings die Möglichkeit nicht auszuschließen, dass Lukas sich 
auch Paulus als in Judáa missionierend vorgestellt hat, auch wenn er dies nicht 
direkt berichtet. Apg. 26,20 blickt offenbar auf die in Apg. 919-30 geschilder- 
ten Begebenheiten zurück: In Apg. 9,19b-25 wurde der erste Aufenthalt und 
die Predigttätigkeit des frisch bekehrten Paulus in Damaskus geschildert, in 
Apg. 9,26-29 sein Wirken in Jerusalem, während in 9,30 kurz die Reise des 
Paulus von Jerusalem nach Caesarea und dann weiter nach Tarsus Erwähnung 
findet. Lukas kónnte diese Reise durch Judáa durchaus auch mit einer gele- 
gentlichen Missionstátigkeit des Paulus verbunden vorgestellt haben. Was den 
grammatisch-syntaktischen Anstoß angeht, so mag es vielleicht als möglich 
erscheinen, πᾶσάν τε τὴν χώραν als Akkusativ der Ausdehnung zu verstehen und 
im Sinne von „und über den ganzen Landstrich Judäas hin“ zu übersetzen. 


Ergebnis und Ausblick 


Als Fazit dieses vorläufigen Überblicks über einige problematische Texte aus 
der Apostelgeschichte lässt sich festhalten, dass es nicht ganz unwahrschein- 
lich ist, dass wir dem Autor diese schwierigen und manchmal recht unglücklich 
formulierten Abschnitte zuschreiben müssen: 

Die ältesten und im allgemeinen zuverlässigsten Zeugen der Apostelge- 
schichte lassen an vielen Stellen einen Text erkennen, der inhaltliche, gramma- 
tische oder stilistische Anstöße bietet, die zugleich die Entstehung der übrigen, 
oft weniger schwierigen und stilistisch besseren Lesarten erklären können, so 
dass die meisten Textkritiker und auch Exegeten an diesen Stellen zu dem 
Urteil kommen, der schwierigere Text sei die älteste überlieferte Gestalt des 
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52 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 438-439 hält den Text von P” οι 03 für „hardly tolerable as 
Greek“, aber vermerkt zurecht, dass die abweichende Mehrheitstextlesart den Eindruck 
einer sekundären Verbesserung eines Solózismus macht. 
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Textes, kónne allerdings eben wegen seiner erheblichen Probleme nicht der 
Text sein, den der Autor geschrieben oder gemeint habe. 

Dabei geht es mir, wie bereits angedeutet, nicht primár um die textkriti- 
schen Entscheidungen an diesen Beispielstellen, sondern um eine prinzipielle 
hermeneutische Frage, inwieweit die Verstehbarkeit und Interpretierbarkeit 
des textkritisch hergestellten Rekonstrukts ein entscheidendes Kriterium der 
Textkritik zu sein hat und welche Auswirkungen ein solches nur exegetisch ein- 
zulósendes Postulat für die Arbeit der Textkonstitution haben wird. 

Sicher ist unbestreitbar, dass man als Leser eines jeden Textes diesem prinzi- 
piell Sinnhaftigkeit und Verstehbarkeit unterstellt und auch unterstellen muss, 
die Frage ist nur, in welchem Maße: 

Das Postulat der prinzipiellen und absoluten Sinnhaftigkeit und Fehlerfrei- 
heit des Autorentextes würde nämlich zur Konsequenz haben, dass es grund- 
sátzlich unmóglich wáre, einem Autor selbst Widersprüche und Ungereimthei- 
ten, logische und grammatische Fehler nachzuweisen! Der Autor wáre somit 
einerseits als eine a priori unfehlbare Instanz verstanden, der keine Unklar- 
heiten, Unkonzinnitäten, Fehler und Solózismen unterlaufen kónnen. Ande- 
rerseits wird der Editor damit zu einer Instanz, deren Textverständnis und 
grammatikalische Kompetenz zum Maßstab dessen wird, was dem Autor als 
Möglichkeit eigenen Ausdrucks zugestanden wird. Ein Autor mag aber doch 
Aussagen und Vorstellungen als sinnvoll und angemessen ansehen, die seinen 
Lesern nicht einsichtig sind und an denen sie Anstoß nehmen.*? Gibt es doch 
gerade in der Apostelgeschichte nicht wenige Passagen, die unproblematisch 
überliefert sind und an denen die Syntax ,aus den Fugen' geraten ist, und zwar 
meist an solchen Stellen, an denen der Autor seine eigenen kerygmatischen 
Intentionen dem überlieferten Material aufprägen will. 

Was an solchen schwierigen Stellen sichtbar wird, ist vielleicht der proble- 
matische Charakter der Überlieferung selbst, an deren Anfang an vielen Stel- 
len ein Text gestanden hat, der antiken Schreibern wie modernen Lesern und 
Auslegern als schwierig, ja sogar als korrupt erschienen sein mag, aber gerade 
als älteste Schicht dieser Tradition in ihren Aporien ernst genommen werden 
muss. Zu einer Konjektur sollte daher nur dann gegriffen werden, wenn die 
Überlieferung selbst eine solche nahe legt bzw. geradezu erzwingt; und der so 


53 „Die typische Konjektur besteht in der Beseitigung einer Anomalie. Nun gibt es Anoma- 
lien, die der Schriftsteller beabsichtigt oder zugelassen hat, und solche, die durch Ver- 
derbnis entstanden sind. Voraussetzung der Konjektur ist also, daß eine Anomalie als 
vom Schriftsteller unmóglich beabsichtigt oder zugelassen erkannt ist." P. Maas, Textkritik 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1927), 10. 
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wiederhergestellte Text sollte dann auch in der Lage sein, das Aufkommen der 
anderen Lesarten als Varianten dieses Ausgangstextes plausibel zu machen. So 
liegt es z. B. - wie wir gesehen haben - in Apg. 4,25 recht nahe, das anschei- 
nend deplazierte τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν zu tilgen oder aber an eine anscheinend 
passendere Stelle zu setzen, etwa wie folgt: ὁ διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου στόματος Δαυὶδ 
τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν παιδός σου εἰπών. Im ersten Fall aber wäre kaum erklärlich, 
wie die vermeintlich falsch positionierte Glosse einerseits in textgeschichtlich 
einander teilweise sehr fern stehenden Zeugen gelangt ist und andererseits 
zugleich bei keinem dieser Zeugen irgendein Schwanken in der Stellung die- 
ser vermeintlich sekundären Einfügung festzustellen ist. Noch unerklärlicher 
wäre aber die Entstehung der überlieferten Varianten im zweiten Fall, weil hier 
der Ausdruck von einer recht unanstößigen Position in eine höchst proble- 
matische Stellung verschoben sein würde, was sich weder aus mechanischen 
Gründen noch als bewusste Umstellung erklären lieRe. Aber ein hypotheti- 
scher Ausgangstext der Überlieferung, aus der sich diese nicht plausibel herlei- 
ten lásst, genügt damit einem der wichtigsten Kriterien seiner Herleitung und 
Überprüfung nicht. Daher wird sich die Textkritik an einigen variierten Stellen 
damit begnügen müssen, den Text zu rekonstruieren, den die Überlieferung 
voraussetzt, auch wenn dieser nicht immer wohl formuliert oder inhaltlich 
und sprachlich nachvollziehbar sein mag. Man mag an diesen Stellen vielleicht 
eine crux interpretum setzen, um die Verstehensprobleme zu markieren, aber 
ansonsten sich mit der Erkenntnis zufrieden geben, dem Text des Autors so 
nahe gekommen zu sein wie es textkritischer Arbeit möglich ist.5+ 

Die Textkritik kommt an diesen Stellen an ihre Grenzen, die allerdings 
Exegeten in ihren Übersetzungen und Kommentaren noch überschreiten kön- 
nen, vielleicht sogar müssen. 


54 Zum Problem der Konjektur vgl. neuerdings auch den Sammelband „Konjektur und Krux“: 
Zur Methodenpolitik der Philologie (hrsg. v A. Bohnenkamp, K. Bremer, U. Wirth, und 
I.M. Wirz; Göttingen: Wallstein, 2010). 


1Corinthians 8:6: 
From Confession to Paul to Creed to Paul 


J. Lionel North 


(a) ἡμῖν εἷς θεὸς 6 πατὴρ ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα καὶ ἡμεῖς εἰς αὐτόν 
(a!) ἡμῖν εἷς θεὸς ὁ πατὴρ ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα 


(b) καὶ ets κύριος Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς δι’ οὗ τὰ πάντα καὶ ἡμεῖς δι’ αὐτοῦ 
(b!) καὶ εἷς κύριος Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς δι’ οὗ τὰ πάντα 


(c) καὶ ἕν πνεῦμα ἅγιον ἐν ᾧ τὰ πάντα καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐν αὐτῷ 
(οἱ) καὶ ἕν πνεῦμα ἅγιον ἐν ᾧ τὰ πάντα” 


(Rom 11:36 ὁ θεὸς ... ἐξ αὐτοῦ καὶ δι’ αὐτοῦ καὶ εἰς αὐτὸν τὰ πάντα" 
αὐτῷ ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας, ἀμήν') 


In 2004 I published an account of how seven first-century New Testament 
texts had been transformed by fourth-century Arian, Pneumatomachian and 
Nicene-Orthodox controversy about the status of the Spirit in Trinitarian the- 
ology.! Having examined Luke 1:2; 1113; John 13-4; 3:6; Rom 8π1; Phil 3:3; 
1John 4:3, limitations on space required me to suspend work on 1Cor 8:6. I 
now wish to complete what I planned, a provisional reconstruction of how 
(a)(b) in Paul became (a!)(b!)(c!) in some Creeds, Eunomius(?) (+394), Arius(?) 
(1336), Aetius(?) (t ca. 366), Cyril of Jerusalem(?) (+378), Basil of Caesarea(?) 
(T ca. 379), Ps.-Ignatius (ca. 350—380), Epiphanius (t 403), Gregory of Nazianzus 
(1389/90), Apollinarius of Laodicaea (1 ca. 390) and John of Damascus (+ ca. 
750), and (a)(b)(c) in Cyril of Alexandria (+ 444) and “Paul” 

"From Confession to Paul" abbreviates two frequently-asked and differently- 
answered questions: have the prepositional phrases in (a)(b), ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα 
… εἰς αὐτόν and δι’ οὗ τὰ πάντα ... δι αὐτοῦ, been borrowed from a pre-Pauline 


* (a), (al), (b), (οἱ), (c), (c!) refer to the six variations in 1Cor 8:6 (8:6); the use of (c) or (c!) by 
itself does not imply the absence of (a)(b) or (a!) (b!) preceding; [(c!)] implies a definite but, 
in various ways, incomplete form of (c!). (?) means probably but not certainly. 

1 "The Transformation of Some New Testament Texts in Fourth- and Fifth-Century Disputes 
about Πνεῦμα, Disputando Inclarescet Veritas,’ ed. G.N. Stanton et al., The Holy Spirit and 
Christian Origins (FS J.D.G. Dunn; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004), 335-348; further work on 
Luke 1113 was done in “Praying for a Good Spirit,’ JSNT 28 (2005): 167-188. 
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source and, if so, what purpose did Paul have in mind in borrowing them? or, 
are they Paul's own composition? I shall only summarize this well-worn topic, 
to allow discussion of the much less familiar transformations "Paul to Creed to 
Paul; (a)(b) to (a)(b)(c). If, as is widely accepted, the words are pre-Pauline, 
it is important for scholars to be as careful as evidence allows to determine 
their precise origin, but it could be argued that it is even more important to 
determine Paul's overall intention and only then enquire which pre-Pauline 
theory best contributes to implementing it. It is a case of chicken and egg: did 
the phrases provoke Paul or only lend support to what he already believed and 
insisted on? 

In general Paul's intention in ch. 8 is dictated by pastoral and polemical con- 
cerns. He needed every argument he could marshall to move newly-baptized 
converts on from the worship of “gods many and lords many” (8:5; 12:2) with the 
kindred pleasures of pagan social life (8:7-13; 10), to the sensitivities of Chris- 
tian fellowship and love (8:1; 13), all in the light of the uniqueness of the God of 
Israel (8:4). Many suggestions have been made about the origin of the preposi- 
tional phrases. If not of an unknown Christian or Paul himself, some think of 
a Stoic doxology (cf. Marcus Aurelius 4,23), others of Hellenistic-Jewish, espe- 
cially Philonic, speculations about Gnosis, Logos and Sophia, worked up by Paul 


2 (ο) and (c!) were unknown to J. Mill (1707), P. Sabatier (1749), JJ. Wettstein (1752), J.A. Bengel 
(Apparatus Criticus, ?1763), JJ. Griesbach (1775), all in loc. C.F. Matthaei was the first to 
call attention to and publish what evidence there was, briefly in SS. Apostolorum Septem 
Epistolae Catholicae (1782), xvii-xviii; at length in D. Pauli Epistola I. et II. Ad Corinthios 
Graece et Latine (1783), 204—210; 213 n; cf. p. 62; vol. 3 of his second edition (21807), 167-168, 
added three Greek New Testament MSS (0142 177 234** [from A. Birch's edition, 1798, in 
loc.]). His data are mainly derived from Greek and Old Church Slavonic (OCS) patristic 
MSS with their scholia, OCS Apostolos MSS and Bibles printed at Ostrog, near L'viv in the 
Ukraine (1581) = Moscow (1663) (see n. 30, also for F.K. Alter). acknowledge my indebtedness 
to him by updating his references, adding to his materials and broadening their scope. I 
have noted the evidence of esp. his 1783 edition in Griesbach (21806), J.M.A. Scholz (1836), 
S.P. Tregelles (1869), C. Tischendorf (81872 where the five lines of the fourth (1849) and the 
seventh (1859) editions were expanded five-fold), A. Souter (1911, 1947), H.F. von Soden (1913), 
HJ. Vogels (41920), Eb. / Ed. Nestle (131927), A. Merk (51944), G.D. Kilpatrick (1958), NA? 
(2006), all in loc. (c) was registered by Westcott-Hort (1881) in a “List of Readings Noticed 
in the Appendix" (vol. 1, “Text,” 577) (in later impressions, “List of Noteworthy Rejected 
Readings") and in “Notes on Select Readings" (vol. 2, "Introduction, Appendix," p. 115), by 
B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (1971, 557 = 21994, 491), and 
by RJ. Swanson, New Testament Greek Manuscripts … 1 Corinthians (Wheaton: Tyndale, 2003), 
115 = 375. K. Lachmann (71850), R.F. Weymouth (#1905), J.M. Bover (#1953) and UBS (^1993) did 
not record it. See n. 31. 
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into (a)(b) in the light of the Shema to serve as catechesis or confession or creed 
or hymn in the preparation and liturgy for baptism (cf. 113-17; 6:11; 1213; even 
10:2). The content of (a)(b), mounted in a carefully-balanced form, defines the 
basis of Paul's theology and ethics. To remind converts in this way of words 
which they had once repeated would promote attitudes that Paul wanted them 
to continue to maintain towards idols on the one hand and their brethren on 
the other? 

The transition from “Paul to Creed” was c. 270 years in the making. As far as I 
know, no pre-Arian theologian (whether “Gnostic” or “proto-orthodox” like the 
Apologists, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Hippolytus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen) had found it necessary explicitly to supplement “One God, the Father” 
and “One Lord, Jesus Christ” with a similarly-structured clause about “One Holy 
Spirit.”* In addition, (c) is absent from some post-Arian writers on the Trinity, 


3 Add to recent commentaries by G.D. Fee (1987), W. Schrage (vol. 2, 1995), R.F. Collins (1999), 
G.J. Lockwood (2000), A.C. Thiselton (2000), D.E. Garland (2003), J.A. Fitzmyer (2008), form- 
critical overviews of “Homologie,’ “Glaubensformel” and “Doxologie” in H. Zimmermann, 
Neutestamentliche Methodenlehre (Stuttgart: Kath. Bibelwerk, 31970), 169-172, P. Vielhauer, 
Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1975), $2, esp. 32-34 for “Εἷς- 
Akklamationen.’ Add to the well-known work on the setting and exegesis of 8:6 by J. Murphy- 
O'Connor (1978), R.A. Horsley (1978, 1980), L.W. Hurtado (1988/98, 1999, 2003, 2005), N.T. 
Wright (1991), A. Denaux (1996) (also H. Dórrie [n. 10], p. 152 n. 44), W. Schrage, Unterwegs 
zur Einheit und Einzigkeit Gottes, Zum “Monotheismus” des Paulus und seiner alttestamentlich- 
frühjüdischen Tradition (BThS 48; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 2002), 68-78; 167— 
175; E.-M. Becker, “ΕΙΣ ΘΕΟΣ und 1Kor 8, Zur frühchristlichen Entwicklung und Funktion des 
Monotheismus,” in Ein Gott und Ein Herr, Zum Kontext des Monotheismus im Neuen Testament 
(ed. W. Popkes and R. Brucker; BThS 68; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 2004), 65- 
99; A. Denaux, “Der monotheistische Hintergrund neutestamentlicher Christologie,’ in Der 
Gott Israels im Zeugnis des Neuen Testaments (ed. U. Busse; QD 201; Freiburg: Herder, 2003), 
193-223 (213-216); E. Waaler, The Shema and the First Commandment in First Corinthians 
(WUNT 2/253; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), all with rich bibliography. On what they regard 
as a seamless transition from the New Testament to the Fathers, cf. E. Stauffer, Die Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, ^1948), 212-234 - ET, 235-257, R. Bauckham, 
God Crucified, Monotheism and Christology in the New Testament (Carlisle: Paternoster, 1998), 
77-79, on the basis of 36-40, repr. Jesus and the God of Israel (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008), 
210-218, 57-59, but see Schrage (2002), 173-175, esp. 173-175. 

4 Something further must be said about Irenaeus and Origen. Irenaeus is not an exception 
although he makes a statement that resembles a credal elaboration of (a')(b!)[(c!)]: εἰς 
ἕνα Θεὸν παντοκράτορα, ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα, πίστις ὁλόκληρος καὶ εἰς τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ Ἰησοῦν 
Χριστόν, τὸν κύριον ἡμῶν, δι’ οὗ τὰ révra[twelve ννοτήο]πεισμονὴ βεβαία καὶ εἰς τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ 
Ocod[eighteen ννοτήβ]γνῶσις ἀληθής (Haer. 4.33.7 [PG 71077A = SC 100/2:818]). With the 
help of the Greek of this passage derived from John of Damascus and an emendation and 
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who had it been available would surely have found it indispensable in contro- 
versy. In the East these include Eusebius (ca. 340), Athanasius (+ 373), Gregory 
of Nyssa (tca. 395), Evagrius (t 399), the Apostolic Constitutions (ca. 350-380) 
and John Chrysostom (+ 407) (distinctly); in the West Hilary (+ 367/8), Ambrose 
(1397) (distinctly) and Augustine (+ 430) show no knowledge of it (see below). 

But if pre- and some post-Arian theology had not called for (c) or (c!), the 
development of fourth-century reflection on the Trinity led others to think 
that (a)(b) was clamouring for (c), e.g. Chrysostom, who himself did not know 
of (c), responded vigorously to those who might wonder, “Why did [Paul] not 
mention Spirit [at 8:6]?" (see below). The reasons why the “heretics” Eunomius 
and Arius, Aetius and Ps.-Ignatius, who appear to have been the first to take this 
step, did add (c) or (c!) were conciliatory and tactical, or Nicene-Orthodox, as 
in the case of Cyril ofJerusalem (five times?), Basil (once?), Epiphanius (twice), 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Apollinarius (each once), Cyril of Alexandria (twice) 
and John of Damascus (five times), in all seventeen times at a most generous 
count. The context ofthe latter was controversy, especially with Aetius and his 
disciple-collaborator Eunomius, in spite of their differences from him, Arius's 
most able followers. In addition to believing that the nature of the Son was not 
“of the same stuff" as the Father's (ὁμοούσιος) nor “of similar stuff” (ὁμοιούσιος) 
nor "like" (ὅμοιος) but “unlike” (ἀνόμοιος), i.e. the Son was an artefact, they 
believed thatthe same was true ofthe Spirit. As "those who wage war on [claims 


without reference to 8:6, A. Rousseau sought to establish here une structure trinitaire stricte 
(SC 100/1:270-273; cf. L. Doutreleau, ibid., 70-71). Two points count against this being a 
pre-Nicene example of (c!); the Latin translation of the last eight Greek words (sententia 
firma, quae est in Spiritu Dei) construes them with πεισμονὴ βεβαία, not as the third article 
in a trinitarian structure. Secondly, at Haer. 3.6.5 Irenaeus quotes 8:4-6(a)(b) in full and 
ascribes it to Paul (PG 7:863B = SC 21178); it is more likely to be there that we should look 
for the form that was elsewhere universal for the pre-Nicene period; Haer. 4.33.7 would bea 
unique example of (c!) and the most that we can claim for it is (a!) (b!). More definitely credal 
is Haer. 1.10.1 but it is even further removed from (a!)(b!)(c!); though tripartite and reading 
εἰς ... πίστιν and the numeral, it lacks the all-important prepositional phrases (PG 7:549AB 
= SC 264354157). Origen seems only to circle around (c!). H. Dórrie suggested that for the 
Alexandrian different verses saying similar things must effectively be saying the same thing; 
the two members of 8:6 lack the three members of Rom 1:36 but the two verses are in 
substantial agreement and turn in the same orbit. Origen's commentary on 8:6 is not extant 
but the commentary on Rom 11:36 makes good the lack at 8:6 by combining (a!)(b!) with 
1Cor 2:10, ἡμῖν γὰρ ἀπεκάλυψεν ὁ θεὸς διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος, to achieve “die völlige Kongruenz" 
with Rom 11:36; cf. Dórrie, "Die Epiphanias-Predigt des Gregor von Nazianz (Hom. 39) und 
ihre geistesgeschichtliche Bedeutung,” in Platonica Minora (Studia et testimonia antiqua 8; 
Munich: Fink 1976), 145-147. 
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for the divinity of] the Spirit,” the Pneumatomachians believed likewise. The 
prepositions at (c) or (c!) would be weapons in the arsenal of this group and 
this is why 8:6 plus (c) or (c!) dictated the counter-strategy of the “orthodox.” 
So we begin with Eunomius and Arius, leaving Aetius till we come to Basil. 
Unlike Aetius and Ps.-Ignatius, who worked only from 8:6, Eunomius worked 
from a creed that may date from the 320s (on Arius see below). In an Apologia 
written ca. 360 in readiness for a heresy hearing at Constantinople, Eunomius, 
bishop of Cyzicus in Cappadocia, confessed a traditional, scriptural creed that 
was possibly Cappadocian in origin: (τὴν δὲ κρατοῦσαν ἄνωθεν ἐκ τῶν Πατέρων 
εὐσεβῆ παράδοσιν ὥσπερ τινὰ γνώμονα καὶ κανόνα), 


Πιστεύομεν εἰς ἕνα Θεὸν Πατέρα παντοκράτορα, ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα 

καὶ εἰς ἕνα μονογενῆ Υἱὸν Θεοῦ, Θεὸν Λόγον, τὸν Κύριον ἡμῶν 
Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν, δι’ οὗ τὰ πάντα 

καὶ εἰς ἕν Πνεῦμα ἅγιον, τὸν Παράκλητον, ἐν ᾧ πάσης χάριτος διανομὴ 
κατὰ τὴν συμμετρίαν πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον ἑκάστῳ δίδοται τῶν ἁγίων. 


In the first two articles the repeated ἕνα and the two prepositional phrases 
qualifying τὰ πάντα, to compose clauses never found together elsewhere in 
Eastern creeds, suggests a link between this creed and (a!)(b!); the third article, 
also unique amongst Eastern creeds, appears to expand the second part of (c!) 
with scriptural phrases (cf. Rom 12:3, 6; 1Cor 12:7; Eph 4:7). About three years 
later in 363 Basil responded by attacking Eunomius's sincerity in quoting his 
creed and his interpretation of it, along the lines, "Yes, it might be traditional 
but aren't you being old-fashioned and disingenuous? No one will take your 
creed to mean that you accept that the Spirit is ὁμοούσιος with the Father" 
(Eunom. 1.4).5 

But all that is the 360s. Earlier in Eunom. 1.4, Basil repeated stories claiming 
that ca. 320 Arius himself had professed a creed to his diocesan Alexander 
of Alexandria that agrees with Eunomius's (ὁμολογοῦσαν τῇ ἑαυτοῦ γνώμγ). 
There is no reason to doubt Basil's general claim and that may be why he did 
not repeat its wording. Writing ca. 438 Socrates however would report that, 


5 Eunomius Apol. 4—5 (PG 30:840BC = SC 305:240 = Vaggione, 36-38); Basil Eunom. 1.4 (PG 
29:509B—512A = SC 299162-164). For the possibility of a Cappadocian origin for Eunomius's 
creed and text see Hahn (n. 22), 261 n. 51 and above. For the philosophical background 
of Eunomius (and Aetius) see SC 299:35-38; SC 305188-197; SC 250:25-34; Dorrie (n. 10, 
“Prapositionen,” 124-136); Sieben (n. u, nn. to 80-82); Risch (n. 14), passim; R.P. Vaggione, 
Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene Revolution (OECS; Oxford: University Press, 2000), 88-98; 
for Basil's background see SC 299:75-97. 
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a century earlier in 328 (T. Barnes's dating), at the emperor's request Arius 
had submitted to him a creed that is also traditional (ὡς πᾶσα ἡ καθολικὴ 
ἐκκλησία καὶ αἱ γραφαὶ διδάσκουσιν); it succeeded in persuading Constantine 
that Arius was Nicene.® This creed is different from Eunomius's in that ἕνα 
precedes only Θεόν and it omits the first prepositional phrase; the second article 
adds the Lord's Preexistence and Work in Creation, his Descent, Incarnation, 
Suffering, Resurrection, Ascension and Parousia to Judgment; the third article 
has only the barest reference to the Spirit before immediately proceeding to 
Resurrection of the Flesh, Eternal Life and the One Catholic Church. Lacking 
Eunomius's elaborate rephrasing of (c!) suggests that this creed did not know 
(cl) and raises the question, can this be the document which 30-40 years 
later Basil identified with Eunomius's? I conclude No!, that we should ignore 
Socrates and follow Basil, and that both Arius and Eunomius had found in an 
old creed form and content derived from (a!)(b!)(c!) (hence E-A). To anticipate 
a little, as perhaps with Cyril of Jerusalem (see below), “Paul” was already on 
the way to becoming “Creed,” and that at the hands of “heretics.” 

After E-A we have Eunomius's mentor Aetius, whom it is impossible to 
disentangle from Basil; to focus on Basil would be to overlook the fact that it 
was Aetius who set Basil's agenda. Two closely interlocking issues arose, 1Cor 
8:6 with its prepositions and cognate materials in the Gloria Patri and secondly 
the reading (c!). In addition to Eunom. I-III, Basil wrote two other books that 
are relevant, viz., De Fide (ca. 372)’ and De Spiritu Sancto (ca. 375). While 
Basil follows Aetius about the value of the study of even the smallest words, 
e.g. of monosyllables like prepositions (Spir. 1[1-2]) and himself illustrates the 
valuable results of such necessary study from the monosyllables Yes! and No!, 
yet in Basil’s judgement Aetius exemplified the harmful results of such study 
when he wanted to argue that different prepositions argued dissimilar persons. 


6 Socrates Hist. eccl. 1.26, 331 (PG 67:149B-152A; 164C-165A = GCS NF 1:73-75; 82 = SC 477:220— 
222; 240). Alexander wrote two letters to counter Arius's views; though the long letter to the 
Egyptian bishops was replete with appropriate texts, when it came to the role of the Son in 
Creation, he did not quote 8:6 but Heb. 2:10 (admittedly close to it, δύ ὃν τὰ πάντα καὶ δι’ οὗ 
τὰ πάντα) (Socrates Hist. eccl. 1.6.19 [PG 67:49A = GCS NF 1:9 = SC 477:70]). It is precarious to 
argue from silence and overpress what evidence there is, but perhaps already there may have 
been something suspect about a fondness for a multiplicity of different prepositions and what 
it was thought that in the wrong hands multiplicity could be made to prove; they had to be 
kept to a minimum. There are hardly any prepositional predicates in the long creed which 
Alexander submitted in a letter to his namesake of Byzantium (Theodoret Hist. eccl. 1.4.46—53 
[PG 82:904B—908A = 3GCS 44[19]:20-22 = SC 501178-184]). 

7 Forthe date see Haykin (n. 11), 53-55. 
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The main plank of Aetius's proof was derived from contemporary Aristotelian 
logic, that "naturally different things are expressed in different terms, and, 
conversely, things expressed in different terms are naturally different? To 
substantiate the logical point Aetius had invoked the evidence of 8:6 which 
used ἐξ οὗ of the Father and δι’ οὗ of the Son; this shows that he had already 
concluded that Father and Son cannot be “of the same stuff,” they must be 
"dissimilar" (2[4]-3[5]). 

So it is 8:6 that Basil is obliged to discuss; his defence drew in Rom 11:36, 
three times, a verse where the three different prepositions are used of a single 
person, i.e., of God the Word, the Creator (5[7]) (see below).? But in addition 
to Aetius there was a liturgical factor. In Spir. 1(3) Basil reported that he had 
recently varied his practice in church by introducing into the Gloria Patri δόξα 
τῷ Θεῷ τῷ Πατρὶ διὰ τοῦ Υἱοῦ ἐν τῷ ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι (as it happens the Pauline 
prepositions) to alternate with δόξα τῷ Θεῷ τῷ Πατρὶ μετὰ τοῦ Υἱοῦ σὺν τῷ Πνεύ- 
ματι τῷ ἁγίῳ. For this he had been criticised for innovation and contradiction. 
At first sight this implies that it was διά-ἐν that had upset worshippers, but 
later on it becomes clear that the objection was to the old µετά-σύν (25[58]) 
and that the new διά-ἐν was now the preferred form (25[60]). Arian worship- 
pers had needed the new form implying the subordination of Son and Spirit, 
to see that the form they had earlier used, implying equality, was less satisfac- 
tory. The “heretics” were happy but the “orthodox” were not. It is strange that 
Basil did choose to use διά-ἐν since it was known to have been exploited by 
Arians and Anomoeans a generation before him as it continued to be a gen- 
eration after. Theodoret reports that ca. 344, when Leontius bishop of Antioch 
was reciting the Gloria in church, to avoid alienating fellow-worshippers, he 
had concealed his precise wording: what was it he said, δόξα Πατρὶ καὶ Υἱῷ καὶ 
ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι or δόξα Πατρὶ δι’ Υἱοῦ ἐν τῷ ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι, his own Arian prefer- 
ence? All even those nearby could hear was his muttering εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων! Later in the century Didymus the Blind(?) (σα. 398) made the same 
point: Arians prefer prepositions that imply subordination. Perhaps Basil did 
come to regret his varying the Gloria in this way, but perhaps he was ready to 
take the risk suggested by διά-ἐν because this was how Paul himself had anal- 


8 "The Anomean theme-song" (L.R. Wickham) ran τὰ ἀνόμοια κατὰ τὴν φύσιν ἀνομοίως προφέρε- 
σθαι καὶ ἀνάπαλιν τὰ ἀνομοίως προφερόμενα ἀνόμοια εἶναι κατὰ τὴν φύσιν (cf. JTS NS 19 (1968), 
540: “names express the essence," “the essence can be known through its name"; p. 559 for 
Wickham’s translation quoted in the text). 

9 Rom 11:96 was to have a huge impact on Trinitarian debate as conducted by Gregory of 


Nazianzus, one that 1Cor 8:6 by itself could not maintain. 
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ysed relations between the Three.!? This of course will assume he wrote (c!). 
(Note that Matthaei, a gymnasium- and university-professor, dismissed both 
the “orthodox” and the “heretical” study of the theological value of prepositions 


» & 


as “unsuitable, 
n.]!) 

It was also Aetius who first quoted at least (a!)(b!) and ascribed it to Paul; 
in quoting at least (a!)(b!) (2[4]) Basil is only following Aetius's lead, and when 
he goes on to quote (a!)(b!) at 5(7) and (a!) alone at 4(6), he is still following 
suit. Further, they both show a tantalising awareness of (c!) without apparently 
quoting it. I say “tantalising” and "apparently" because the MSS at Spir. 2(4) are 
divided. Some do read (c!) and this is followed in some seventeenth-century 


puerile" and contra prima elementa grammaticae [n. 2 p. 213 


editions, but not in other early editions nor in any modern one." Something 


10 Theodoret Hist. eccl. 2.24.3 (PG 82:1057D-1060A = ?GCS 44[19]:153 = SC 501:446); Didy- 
mus(?) Trin. 1.15.27, 32.21, 34.13 (PG 32:304C-305A; 428B; 436BC = Hönscheid, Beiträge zur 
klassischen Philologie 44; 54 with notes 3—4; 216; 228). In addition to sorting out the rela- 
tive values of uexá-càv and διά-ἐν, esp. σύν and ἐν, Basil briefly discussed the function of xat 
in the overall discussion because of its place in the structures of Matt 28:19 and the Gloria; 
he treated καί and σύν as equivalent (Spir. 25[59—60]); on these five words and πρόθεσις IV 
see G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961-1968), sv. For 
the use of prepositions and doxologies in Greek, Hellenistic-Jewish and Christian sources 
see J.A. Jungmann, Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen Gebet (Liturgiewissenschaftliche 
Quellen und Forschungen 19/20; Münster: Aschendorff, 1925; 21962), chs. 10-11, passim = 
ET, The Place of Christ in Liturgical Prayer (London: Chapman, 1989); Lampe, Patristic Greek 
Lexicon; H. Dórrie, “Präpositionen und Metaphysik, Wechselwirkung zweier Prinzipien- 
reihe” and “Die Epiphanias-Predigt des Gregor von Nazianz,” 124-136; 137-153 passim); 
GE. Sterling, “Prepositional Metaphysics in Jewish Wisdom Speculation and Early Chris- 
tian Liturgical Texts," SPhilo 9 (1997): 219-238 (231-238), summarized in “Hellenistic Phi- 
losophy and the New Testament, in Handbook to Exegesis of the New Testament (ed. 
S.E. Porter; NTTS 25; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 313-358 (334-336), and “‘Day One’: Platonizing 
Exegetical Traditions of Genesis 11-5 in John and Jewish Authors,’ SPhilo 17 (2005): 18- 
140 (126-129; 134). 

11  (clat2(4) was not read in Erasmus's editio princeps (1532) nor in the Maurist edition (1730) 
(vol. 3 4 = PG 32:73B) nor in the modern editions (Johnston, 19 = Pruche, SC 17:11 = 217:268 
= Sieben, 80). But the secunda (1535 = 1551) and the Jesuit edition (1618 = 1637) did read 
(c!). Though the Maurists had reported that there was textual variation, modern editions, 
monographs and articles ignore it; e.g. H. Dórries, DeSpiritu Sancto: Der Beitrag des Basilius 
zum Abschlüss des trinitarischen Dogmas (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956) and 
"Basilius und das Dogma von Heiligen Geist," Wort und Stunde (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht 1966), 1:118-144; P. Luislampe, Spiritus Vivificans, Grundzüge einer Theologie 
des heiligen Geistes nach Basilius von Caesarea (Münsterische Beitráge zur Theologie 48; 
Münster: Aschendorff, 1981), 38-41; M.A.G. Haykin, The Spirit of God: the Exegesis of 1 and 
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was said on each side by Matthaei and Tischendorf. On the strength of the pri- 
mary Greek MSS Matthaei argued that (c!) was not original to Basil's text but 
an Arian fabrication (n. 2, p. 209, tertium ἐν ᾧ fingeret). Tischendorf however 
thought that Basil's context required it (ea quae sequuntur postulant addita- 
mentum, ín loc.). Five observations lend some support to his contention: (1) 
parablepsis by homoeoteleuton after (b!)’s τὰ πάντα may explain the acciden- 
tal loss of (c!), but it may be deliberate; if it was thought that prior to Basil the 
only people suspected of splicing (c!) to (a!)(b!) were “heretics,” this would have 
been sufficient reason for “orthodox” copyists to delete it—Basil must never be 
suspected of endorsing the position that the prepositions of (c!) will supply yet 
more ammunition to augment those of (a!)(b!), with the conclusion, the more 
prepositions, the more dissimilarity, the better! (2) Basil's procedure is tanta- 
lising also because, when dealing with the all-important phrases ἐξ οὗ and δι 
o0 in 2(4) and 4(6), Basil also distinctly uses év à four times of the Spirit (this 
is the additamentum which Tischendorf mentioned); but there would be little 
point in doing this if Aetius could not be quoted for it. (3) About 12 years earlier 
in 363 Basil had quoted E-A for one form of (c); so if he knew that the disci- 
ple Eunomius had accepted this there, then why not the master now? Hence 
it could be plausibly argued that Aetius knew and used (c!). (4) The first two 
articles of Basil's creed as contained in Fid. 4 (PG 31:685AB) are clearly con- 
structed around (a!)(b!), down to the unique ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα and δι’ οὗ τὰ πάντα; 
they must be Pauline. There is no exact correspondence for (c) but Basil did not 
hesitate to repeat an extremely lengthy Spirit-clause and use it in the liturgy of 
baptism (πιστεύομεν τοίνυν καὶ ὁμολογοῦμεν]...|ἓν μόνον πνεῦμα ἅγιον[...]οὕτως 
φρονοῦμεν καὶ οὕτως βαπτίζομεν εἰς τριάδα ὁμοούσιον) and conclude with Matt 
28:19 in justification. (5) We saw that Basil was ready to run the risk of δια-ἐν 
perhaps because that was what Paul had done, so assuming that Paul wrote 


(οἱ). 


2 Corinthians in the Pneumatomachian Controversy of the Fourth Century (SVC 27; Leiden: 
Brill, 1994), ch. 3, A.C. Thiselton, "The Holy Spirit in 1 Corinthians: Exegesis and Reception 
History in the Patristic Era,” in G. Stanton (n. 1), 207-228, esp. p. 210 n. 11, repr., Thiselton on 
Hermeneutics, Collected Works and New Essays (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 287—304, 
esp. 290 n. 15. J.L. Kovacs, 1 Corinthians Interpreted by Early Christian Commentators (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 134-138, translates five such interpretations of 8:4-6, but her 
note on Chrysostom’s silence (131, see below) might have mentioned the bearing on it 
of the earlier use of (c!) by Epiphanius and Gregory (see below); in Ancient Christian 
Commentary on Scripture, New Testament 7, 1—2 Corinthians, ed. T.C. Oden (Downers Grove: 
IVP, 1999), 74-75, G. Bray translates ten such comments on 8:6, but none relates to (c). 
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Further to illustrate the presence of (c!) in *heretical" beliefs and creeds, 
there are the roughly contemporary Arian(?) author(s) of the Ps.-Ignatian cor- 
pus, especially at Phil. 1, where an appeal for unity in the church is supported 
by an appeals to the divine unity: εἰ γὰρ εἷς ἐστιν 6 τῶν ὅλων Θεός, 6 πατὴρ τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα * εἷς δὲ καὶ ὁ Κύριος ἡμῶν mooûs [Χριστός], ὁ μονογενὴς υἱὸς 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, ὁ τῶν ὅλων Κύριος, δι’ οὗ τὰ πάντα + Ev δὲ καὶ πνεῦμα ἅγιον, τὸ ἐνεργῆσαν 
ἐν Μωσῇ καὶ προφήταις καὶ ἀποστόλοις (PG 5:921A). This has all the appearance 
of a homiletic development of (a!)(b!)(c!). 

Preceding Basil from “orthodox” ranks is Cyril of Jerusalem (though he was 
an homoeousian); his Catechetical Lectures (delivered ca. 349) quote (a)(b), 
explicitly from 1Cor 8:5-6 (10 tit.; 10.10; PG 33:659-660; 676A). Chat. 16-17 
are devoted to the Holy Spirit (16.6-10 summarizes "heretical" beliefs about 
the Spirit [ibid., 924B-932B]) and contain several creed-like passages three of 
which are definitely credal: 16.24 (953A): Εἷς Θεὸς, ὁ Πατήρ, Εἷς Κύριος, ὁ povo- 
γενὴς αὐτου Υἱός, "Ev τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, ὁ Παράκλητος; 17.3 (972A): ἡ καθολικὴ 
ἐκκλησία παρέδωκεν ἐν τῇ τῆς πίστεως ἐπαγγελίᾳ πιστεύειν εἰς ἓν ἅγιον Πνεῦμα, 
τὸν Παράκλητον, τὸ λαλῆσαν ἐν τοῖς προφήταις; 17.34. (1008C): πίστιν ... εἰς ἕνα 
Θεὸν Πατέρα παντοκράτορα: καὶ εἰς τὸν Κύριον ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν, τὸν Υἱόν αὐτοῦ 
τὸν μονογενῆ: καὶ εἰς τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον τὸν Παράκλητον. 4.16 (476A) had elab- 
orated the Spirit-clause: Εἷς γάρ ἐστι Θεὸς, ὁ τοῦ Χριστοῦ Πατήρ, Καὶ εἷς Κύριος 
Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς ὁ τοῦ μόνου Θεοῦ μονογενὴς Υἱός, Καὶ ἓν τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, τὸ 
πάντων ἁγιαστικὸν καὶ θεοποιόν, τὸ ἐν νόμῳ καὶ προφήταις, Παλαιᾷ τε καὶ Καινῇ 
Διαθήκγ λαλῆσαν, and 16.3-4 (920B-924A), too long to quote, elaborated all 
three clauses. Since none of the clauses in these five passages attests Paul's 
two prepositional phrases it is impossible to be sure, but perhaps, when com- 
ing to the Spirit, Cyril developed a credal form of (c!), or even anticipated his 
younger contemporary Basil in being the first “orthodox” Father to allude to 
(αγού(ο). 

Two Greek writers stoutly resist the suggestion that a reference to the Spirit 
was necessary at 8:6. The first was Epiphanius, one of the church's first histo- 
rians of heresy. During 374-377, at the request of friends in Cyprus, he wrote 
Panarion (Remedy for Heresy). His witness there, as far as (c) is concerned, 
is divided, as is that of Cyril of Alexandria and especially John of Damascus 
(see below). Epiphanius did not dispute the scriptural basis for the divinity 
of the Spirit; he argued for it with his customary ferocity and he certainly 
knew (c!) and quoted it twice, making him the first Nicene-Orthodox writer 
absolutely definitely to do so. But at 55.9.8 he anticipated Chrysostom about 
(c!)’s being unnecessary. His explanation was argued at length but less con- 
vincingly than Chrysostom: it would have been “showing off" (αὐτοσύστατον) 
for the Spirit to have included himself! This must be why Epiphanius nor- 
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mally quoted only (a)(b) (three times) and (a!)(b!) (six times), with "Paul" 
distinctly mentioned seven times.!? (For Chrysostom and Latin objections see 
below.) 

Next is Gregory of Nazianzus, the most influential “orthodox” writer defi- 
nitely to use (c!). Prior to Cyril(?), Basil(?) and Epiphanius, (c!) appears to have 
been the intellectual property of “heretics,” of E-A, Aetius(?) and Ps.-Ignatius. 
But during the six or eight months following the opening of the Council of 
Constantinople in May 381, with the Nicene party under serious attack from its 
Arian enemies, in response its leader Gregory delivered three sermons which 
are relevant to our investigation. To support 8:6 in countering assaults on the 
divinity of the Spirit Or. 31, 34, 39 variously witness the value of Rom 11:36, 
almost its Siamese twin. Or. 31.20 provides the context with its description of 
Eunomius's rather mechanical farming out of the prepositions at Rom 11:36 
between the Three: ἔτι δὲ τῶν προθέσεων, τῆς “ἐξ οὗ; καὶ “δι où,” καὶ “ἐν @,” αἷς 
σὺ κατατεχνολογεῖς ἡμῖν τὸ θεῖον (“with which you [Eunomius] reduce divin- 
ity to science"), τὴν μὲν τῷ Πατρὶ διδούς, τὴν δὲ τῷ Υἱῷ, τὴν δὲ τῷ ἁγίῳ Πνεύ- 
ματι. At Or. 34.15 (a difficult passage) Gregory uses the (a)(b)-form of 8:6 and 
the three prepositions of Rom 11:36 to complement each other: (a)(b) “distin- 
guishes the hypostases, Rom 11:36 defines the "single divinity” (ὅτε μὲν διαι- 
pet τὰς ὑποστάσεις, "[(a)(b)]" λέγοντος, ὅτε δὲ συνάγει τὴν μίαν θεότητα: [here 
Rom 11:36 is cited], δηλαδὴ διὰ τοῦ ἁγίου Πνεύματος, ὡς πολλαχοῦ δείκνυται τῆς 
Γραφῆς). In the last clause Gregory seems to circle around (c!); like Origen(?) 
and Basil(?) before him, sensing that it is only from elsewhere in Scripture 
that final proof for (c!) would be forthcoming (πολλαχοῦ δείκνυται τῆς Γραφῆς) 
and that "elsewhere" was Rom 11:36. A few months later (but see n. 16), in Or. 
39.12, 8:6 is amplified by (οἱ) and again harnessed to Rom 11:36: now Gregory 
quotes (a!)(b!)(c!), specifically from Paul, and interprets it to mean that dif- 


12 I have asterisked the passages here and in notes 18; 20; 28 where Paul's name is distinctly 
mentioned. [(c!)] is found at Epiph. Pan. 57.5.9 (PG 411004B = GCS 22.351); at 66.69.12, 
PG 42140C = GCS 23:110-111 prints (c!) though in a footnote K. Holl (the GCS editor) 
cryptically says that the five words τὸ ἅγιον ἐν & [sic] τὰ, found in the margin of the sole 
witness, are a patch stitched by the MS's first hand onto καὶ ëv πνεῦμα (a[m] R[and] v[on] 
1. Hl and] angeflickt). (a)(b) alone is cited at 56.31*; 57.5.1; 76.8.11" (PG 41:994AB; 1001C; 
42:529D-532A = GCS ?2:342; 350; ?3:349); only (a!) (b!) at 54.6.3*; 55.9.7*-8* (twice); 76.9.2, 
5* (twice) (PG 41:969C; 988B; 1001C-1004B; 42:532A-C = GCS ?2:323; 335-336; ?3:349-350). 
The notion that the Spirit cannot be αὐτοσύστατον occurs also at 76.9.4; cf. 57.5.5-8. 
A. Pourkier studies Epiphanius's use of 8:6 in his treatment ofthe Noetians (the subject of 
Pan. $ 57); cf. L'hérésiologie chez Épiphane de Salamine (CAnt 4; Paris: Beauchesne, 1992), 
132-136. 
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ferent prepositions do not “split the natures” but mark out the “properties” 
of a single nature (τοῦ “ἐξ οὗ” καὶ “δι οὗ” καὶ “ἐν ᾧ” μὴ φύσεις τεµνόντων---οὐδὲ 
γὰρ ἂν μετέπιπτον αἱ προθέσεις ἢ αἱ τάξεις τῶν ὀνομάτων-- ἀλλὰ χαρακτηριζὀν- 
των μιᾶς καὶ ἀσυγχύτου φύσεως ἰδιότητας), the latter point confirmed by Rom 
11:36. 

One can only guess at the cause of this last step. Is it too fanciful to see 
Gregory as the final stage in the evolution of the “orthodox” treatment of 8:6, 
extending from Origen(?) to Basil(?)? Origen (n. 4) and Alexander (n. 6) did not 
know (cl): to express causality and agency Origen combines 8:6 (a!)(b!) with 
1Cor 2:10 to equate Rom 11:36, Alexander preferred Heb 2:10 alone, Basil knew 
8:6 (a!)(b!) and Rom 1:36, probably (cl). Gregory retains Origen's and Basil’s 
invaluable Rom 1136 but advances beyond Basil's frequently-cited caution, 
dictated by the silence of Scripture about the divinity of the Spirit and the 
silence of the Council of Nicaea about the use of ὁμοούσιος for the Spirit. Under 
the religio-political pressures of the Council and determined to make a stand, 
Gregory completed (a!)(b!) with (οἱ), possibly from E-A and/or Aetius and/or 
Ps.-Ignatius and/or Cyril of Jerusalem and/or Basil. He broke the Arian and 
Pneumatomachian monopoly on (c!) and reinterpreted it in the light of Rom 
11:36. He stamped (a!)(b!)(c!) with apostolic approval, to constitute a proof-text 
that supported doctrines of the Spirit and the Trinity as he understood them. 
With (c!) at last definitely installed in the Pauline text, we have here in Or. 39 
Gregory's final sally against his opponents. But he was to leave Constantinople 
and the Council prematurely in disgust, disappointed and dismayed that his 
views about the Spirit were not accepted, even by some in his own party (see 
below).13 

Notwithstanding (c!)’s dubious endorsement by E-A(?), Aetius(?) and Ps.- 
Ignatius, its endorsement by Gregory, after all “the Great,” “the Theologian,” 
ensured its influence in the future. (1) Gregory was at once followed by Ps.-Basil 
Eunom. IV-V, discourses recently attributed again to Apollinarius of Laodicaea. 
They contain examples of both (a!)(b!)(c!) and (a)(b), both predictably accom- 


13 Or. 31.20 (this is part of the fifth "Theological Discourse" entitled “On the Holy Spirit") 
(PG 36:156B = Mason, 170 = SC 250:314); Or. 3415 (PG 36:256A = SC 318:226); Or. 3912 
(PG 36:348A = SC 358:172-174 [cf. 39-41] = CSEL 46:121-122 [Rufinus's Latin rendering made 
less than 20 years later]). On Or. 31 see T.A. Noble, "Gregory Nazianzen's Use of Scripture 
in Defence of the Deity of the Spirit” TynBul 39 (1988): 101-123, and the commentary 
and translation in F.W. Norris, Faith Gives Fullness to Reasoning (SVC 13; Leiden: Brill, 
1991), 183-213; 279—299; on Or. 39 see Dórrie, “Epiphanias” (n. 10, 137-153); for Gregory's 
“disgust,” “disappointment” and “dismay” see Noble (p. 123), Haykin (n. 11, 182-185) and 
Norris (189-190). 
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panied by Rom 11:36 (PG 29:748A; 756AB).M (Since their evidence is even more 
mixed we shall deal with Cyril and John of Damascus separately.) (2) Or. 39 (but 
not Or. 31; 34) was soon translated into Latin by Rufinus (n. 13) and its influ- 
ence may be seen in the way that the Greek of an undated Ps.-Athanasian letter 
which reads only (a!) was expanded to (a!)(b!)[(c!)] (ep. Pers.; PG 2815684; 
1560B). (Other quotations in Latin also show this influence; see below.) (3) Gre- 
gory's adoption of (c!) is in turn incorporated into conciliar documents, Latin 
as well as Greek (see note 19). (4) Medieval scholiasts and writers who com- 
mented on or quoted Gregory's sermons blamed Arius (once Eunomius as well) 
for misinterpreting Gregory's (c!) (see Matthaei, 205-206). (5) See below for 
the influence on the transmission of the Creeds, Liturgy and Paul. 

But it is no surprise that there were strong objections to (c). (1) Contem- 
poraries accused Gregory of interpolating into Scripture a reference to the 
Spirit and, though they offer no example, it is (c!) at Or. 39.12 that must imme- 
diately come {ο mind.!$ (2) In adition to Epiphanius there was Chrysostom 
(both already mentioned); ca. 392 he suspected there might be readers puz- 
zled by the absence of a reference to the Spirit at 8:6. To paraphrase, he would 
patiently reply, “[Paul’s argument was directed against Gentile idolatry and did 
not require (c)]; so, why are you surprised that he did not mention the Spirit? 
[...] And that is why he did not mention the Spirit[...]So that is my reason why at 
that point silence is maintained." This tedious repetition makes one wonder 


14 Cf. F.X. Risch, Pseudo-Basilius Adversus Eunomium IV-V (Sup. VC 16; Leiden: Brill, 1992), 
3-12 (authorship); 97; 102; 11; 192. Since these discourses have also been attributed to 
Didymus the Blind, it is noteworthy that like Origen (n. 4) he too circles around (c!): he 
says that he is referring to the letter written ad Corinthios and he is clearly paraphrasing 
8:6 but his paraphrase does not allow us clearly to see that he has definitely got (c!) in 
mind (Sp. 29(131) [PL 23:135D-136A = SC 386:266]). 

15 Nicetas of Heraclea (eleventh century) is printed in PG 127:1230BC (on Or. 39); ibid., 
1462B (on Or. 44), Euthymios Zigabenos (eleventh-twelfth century), Panoplia Dogmatica 
in PG 130:72 BJ. Sajdak discussed "Die Scholiasten der Reden des Gregor von Nazianz, Ein 
kurzgefasster Bericht über den jetzigen Stand der Forschung," ByZ 30 (1929-1930), 268—274. 
For John see n. 20. 

16 Πόθεν ἡμῖν ἐπεισάγεις ξένον θεὸν καὶ ἄγραφον; [...]παρἐγγραπτον[...]τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον (Or. 
31.1, 3 [PG 36:133B; 136A = Mason, 145; 147 = SC 250:276; 278]). If so Gregory anticipates Or. 
39 in Or. 31. 

17 Εἰδέτινες λέγοιεν, τίνος ἕνεκεν Πνεύματος οὐκ ἐμνημόνευσεν; ἐκεῖνο ἂν εἴποιμεν, [Since Paul's 
argument, directed against Gentile idolatry, did not require (c)], τί θαυμάζεις εἰ τοῦ Πνεύ- 
ματος οὐκ ἐμνημόνευσεν; [...]καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οὐδε τοῦ Πνεύματος ἐμνημόνευσεν. ἐπεὶ εἰ μὴ τοῦτό 
ἐστιν. οὐδέ ἀλλαχοῦ μνησθῆναι ἔδει τοῦ Πνεύματος[...]οὐκ ἔδει[...]ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν τὴν αἰτίαν εἶπον, 
δι ἣν ἐνταῦθα σεσίγηται (Hom. in 1 Cor. 20.3 [PG 61163164 = Cramer, Catena 5:158-160]); cf. 
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whether he agreed with Gregory's critics and was reacting to the interpolation 
of (c!) in 3810r even to Epiphanius's remark ca. 374 about the Spirit's unseemly 
self-display and his decision occasionally to include (c!) in 8:6. Chrysostom's 
historical, context-aware view was followed by later commentators in loc., by 
Theodoret (tca. 460) (PG 82:289A) and more explicitly by [Ps.-?]Oecumenius 
(tenth century) (PG 18:749B) and Theophylact (+ after 1125) (PG 124:660C). (3) 
But before Chrysostom objections had already been expressed in Latin, in 381 
by Ambrose: sed fortasse aliquis dicat, qua ratione, cum dixerit | Paul] hic [8:6] ex 
Patre omnia et per Filium omnia, de Spiritu Sancto tacuerit et hinc cupiat praeiu- 
dicium conparare (Sp. 1.32 [PL 16:712C = CSEL 79:30; cf. CSEL 79:7 = PLS 1.579; 
604]), and in a fourth-century(?)-tract, printed in the Athanasian corpus but 
written (or extant only) in Latin: after quoting (a!)(b), it proceeds, hic [8:6] enim 
nihil de Spiritu Sancto dixit [Paul] (Trin. 8 [PG 26:198A]) = Ps.-Vigilius (Trin. 
12(1).47 [PL 62:314CD = CC 9:174]), with Rom 11:36. However venerable and 
orthodox, Trinitarian doctrine especially should heed biblical text and remain 
untainted by “heresy” (4) As we have seen, Matthaei was to suggest that (c!) 
was an Arian fabrication, intended to snare the Spirit too in the thickets of 
what G. Sterling, following W. Theiler and especially Dórrie, later called *prepo- 
sitional metaphysics" (n. 8). Like 1John 5:7-8, it is regarded today, though with 
less fuss, as a “Trinitarian gloss,” as do G.G. Findlay in loc. and Dobrowski (n. 30). 

Later on the most frequent quoters of 8:6 were Cyril of Alexandria who 
mainly follows Chrysostom and John of Damascus who usually follows Gregory. 
This frequency allows some comparisons and contrasts. Two points arise. Cyril 
quotes all or part of 8:6 at least 25 times in five forms. Perhaps lapse of memory 
is an unlikely reason for the different forms, since, to anticipate again, we may 
well be dealing with something as memorable as phrases from a creed recited 
every Sunday as much as with Paul, read in the lectionary only once a year. 
Cyril assumed that his readers could supply what was missing. He cites (a)(b)(c) 
(the first writer to do so) and (a!)(b!)[(c!)], each only once, the only citations 
out of the 25 where he definitely acknowledges Gregory's (c)-form though not 
mentioning his name. The two works showing (c) and [(c!)] elsewhere quote 
a form without it. But Cyril's preferred version was (a)(b) (twelve times) or 
(a!)(b!) (seven times), with Paul's name vel sim. distinctly mentioned sixteen 
times.!® Clearly (c) turned out to be a short-term, conciliatory and tactical 


Kovacs’ translation (n. 11). Ps.-Chrysostom De Sancta et Consubst. Trin. 1 (PG 481089) cites 
(a)(b)[(c')]. 

18 For (a)(b)(c) see Ador. 6 (PG 68:412C-413A) and for (a!)(b')[(c!)] see Rect. fid. 2.2 (PG 
76:1340A). For (a)(b) cf. Comm. 1 Cor. 310* (PG 74:867A); Comm. Is. 1.2; 3.5* (PG 70:89C; 
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adjustment. Now that Gregory's old sparring partners were laid low and Cyril 
was confronted by new opponents with different concerns in Nestorius and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, (c) was a relic and the pristine Pauline text could 
reassert itself. But, secondly and ironically in view of his preference for (a)(b), 
Cyril's influence, which lies over the minutes of the Council of Ephesus (431), 
where he played such a prominent role and where he was often quoted, still 
ensured (c) or (c!)'s fossil-survival.!? 

The three centuries between Cyril and John illustrate the further decline 
of (c)—the battle was won; e.g. the seven Migne-volumes of Theodoret and 
Maximus the Confessor (+662) contain only five examples of 8:6, none with 
(c). Theodoret quoted (a)(b) three times (PG 82:289A; Int. Ps., PG 80:1921AB; 
ep. 147 [146], PG 83:1400C = SC 11:218) or (al)(b!) (Ep. 147[146], PG 831392B = 
SC 11:204). Maximus quoted only (a)(b) once (Opusc., PG 91124B) mentioning 
Paul's name. 

But (c) and (c!) revived with John who cited it five times. Like Epiphanius 
and Cyril, his use is mixed. Twice he follows Gregory’s (a!)(b!)(c!) but does not 
hesitate to quote him also for (a)(b)(c) (three times). He clearly prefers the 
addition of (c) or (c!), also, like Gregory, even attributing (c)—or (c!)—forms 
to Paul himself. But he can also quote Chrysostom's (a)(b) twice, (a!)(b!) as 
well. Again, if lapse of memory is not invoked, one reason for his different 
quoting-habits may be that some of his works are compilations of patristic 
exempla where he copied out the particular Father he was citing, e.g. Gregory 
"the Great” What is most interesting however is that three examples show 
John well able to distinguish between Paul (= Chrysostom) and Gregory: in 
quick succession both (c) and (c!) are quoted correctly and explicitly attributed 
to the respective authors at Jacob. 86 and in Sac. par. But it is odd that the 


856B); Thes. 4 (PG 75:49C), Chr. unus** (PG 75:1301D; 1313C = SC 97:396; 418): Rect. fid. 8*; 
21*; 2.21* (PG 763209B; 1236B; 1361CD); C. Nest. 2.10* (PG 76:100B); C. Jul. 8* (PG 76:912C); 
Ep. 40* (PG 77:196C). For (a!)(b!) cf. Ador. ιο" (PG 68.656C): Trin. Dial. 3*; 7* (PG 75.832D 
= $C 237:90; PG 75.1093A = SC 246172); Inc. unigen. (PG 7532094; 1245C* = SC 97:222; 286). 
(a!)(b!) is further abbreviated at Rect. fid. (PG 76:1272A), Hom. pasch. 5.7;14.2 (PG 77:496D = 
SC 372:324; PG 77:725A = SC 434158); Comm. Jo. 1.7* (PG 73:104D); (a) alone at Hom. pasch. 
204 (PG 77:841B). 

19 Council of Ephesus (AD 431), ACO 1/1/2:98; 1/1/5.27 (it was at Ephesus that Gregory was 
first called "the Great"; cf. ACO 1/1/2:43). (c) or (c!) was later quoted at Chalcedon (451) 
(ACO 2/5351); Const II (553) (ACO 4/1:215; 240, 4/2:95); Lateranum (649) (ACO, second 
series, 1:224-225); Mediolanum (679) (PL 87:1265B) with Rom 11:36; Const III (680-681) 
(ACO, second series, 2:220-221); Nic II (787) (Hardouin 4:253). For Cyril’s influence on New 
Testament MSS see below. 
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distinction did not rouse him to comment.2° John may not have composed the 
Life of Barlaam and Joasaph and it may be as late as the eleventh century, but 
it is still attributed to him and its reference to 1Cor 8:6 can be included here. 
In ch. 10 (a)(b)(c!) is quoted, with (b)(c!) elaborated with scriptural phrases 
including Rom 11:36 (PG 96:945A = Loeb [ed. Woodward-Mattingly], 140 = 
PTS 60:98-99). 

Earlier I mentioned the repercussions that (c) and (c!) had on post-Grego- 
rian materials. The last stage of "Paul to Creed" is represented by the “crystallisa- 
tion" or “credalisation” of (c) and (c!) in Creed and Liturgy.?! With two formulaic 
sentences which almost beg for a third to relate to the Spirit, 1Cor 8:6 is perhaps 
the earliest ofthe "Creeds in the Making" (Alan Richardson). It was fourth-fifth 
century debates about the status of the Spirit that brought this about by adding 
(c), to provide the new "Trinitarian" conclusions about the Spirit with apostolic 
endorsement. By “credalisation” I mean itis possible that in the East 8:6 with (c) 
was early recognized as confessional in origin (or had confessional potential), 
even scriptural, and this led to a new life for its content and form in cognate 
material in Eastern creeds. We have already noticed something like this in the 
case of E-A and Cyril of Jerusalem. In their classic collection of Creeds and Con- 
fessions of Faith, August and G. Ludwig Hahn listed 20 criteria that distinguish 
Eastern from Western Creeds; the second criterion reads, “die Voranstellung 


20 John follows Gregory's (a!)(b!)(c!) at Sac. par* (PG 95:1073C) but reads (a)(b)(c) (PG 
95:1073A); Jacob. 86 (PG 94:1485AB = PTS 22:142) = Exp. fid. 54 (PG 94:1020B = PTS 12:129) 
read both (a)(b)* and (a)(b)(c); Trisag. 3* reads (a!)(b!)(c!); all of which 8 28 abbreviates 
(PG 95:29A; 60D = PTS 22:310; 332); Chrysostom’s (a)(b) is followed at PG 95:629CD in loc.* 
and fid. Nest. 13*, but (a!)(b!) at 22* (PG 95393D; 200A = PTS 22:268; 271). 

21 C.D. Osburn urges “more work needs to be done on the relationship between the lec- 
tionaries and the developing liturgical tradition”; cf. “The Greek Lectionaries of the New 
Testament,” in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research (ed. B.D. Ehrman 
and M.W. Holmes; SD 46; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 61—74 (71). We might add *not 
only the lectionaries"; cf. K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (London: Rivingtons, 
1911), 419: “The tendency of scribes was to invent and insert doxologies and other litur- 
gical additions"; C.S.C. Williams, Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic Gospels and Acts 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1951), 2-3: "Christian scribes belonged to a worshipping community. 
It would be strange if they were uninfluenced by liturgical formulae familiar to them"; 
K. Junack (ABD 4:271b) calculates that "almost 40 percent of all Gk mss of the NT" are 
lectionaries. A mass of lectionary notes is quoted from the MSS at footnote C in each 
of the Gospel volumes in RJ. Swanson's series (cf. n. 25). For Septuagint and liturgy cf. 
S. Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 64-65, endors- 
ing the views of F.C. Burkitt; J.M. Dines, The Septuagint (London: T&T Clark, 2004), 47- 
50. 
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von ἕνα vor θεόν, vor κύριον u[nd] vor πνεῦμα &yiov”22 The source of this posi- 
tioning and repetition of cig must be (a)(b)(c). Other passages are undoubtedly 
parallel with it; for the tripartite form, cf. Matt 28:19, 1Cor 12:4-6, 2 Cor 13:13, 
1John 5:7-8; for “One,” cf. Rom 3:30, 1Cor 6:17, 12:11, 13, Gal 3:20, Eph 2:18, ı Tim 
2:5; for (τὰ) πάντα and prepositions, cf. John 1:3, Col 115-18, Heb 2:10 and espe- 
cially Rom 11:36. Eph 4:3-6 has all the ingredients of (a)(b)(c): within similar 
Gentile-Christian and ethical contexts it has the numeral qualifying each ofthe 


»« »« 


Three (though in reverse order, “oneness of the Spirit,” “one Spirit,” “one Lord,” 
“one God and Father of all") and three prepositions (ἐπί-διά-ἐν) each qualifying 
πάντα, but (a)(b)(c) condenses all these elements so succinctly and memorably. 

Some questions remain. Has the first word of 8:6, ἡμῖν, been “credalised” by 
being rephrased with the more corporate, ecclesial miotevopev? I think so. Was 
there any significance in the frequent omission of the final καὶ ἡμεῖς-ε]αιιδες and 
of Paul's name—if worshippers gave it any thought at all, was it Paul or a credal 
formula they thought they were repeating? Both omissions may be accounted 
for, as suggested above, by the possibility that writers did not feel it necessary 
to complete (a!)(b!) etc. since they could assume that worshippers were able to 
complete the abbreviated form from memory and knew its source. There may 
be another reason: the gradual “credalisation” of Paul's phraseology may have 
led to the feeling that καὶ ἡμεῖς and Paul's name, all that was left of 8:6, were too 
personal, distracting from Divine Worship. 

But Creed is part of Liturgy and (c!)’s influence on Liturgy here can be abun- 
dantly paralleled elsewhere. I focus on the big picture. Liturgy had become 
authoritative mainly through the authority attributed to and then derived 
from Matt 28:19--20, μαθητεύσατε ... βαπτίζοντες ... διδάσκοντες and its triadic 
structure. The Lord's Supper pericope at Matt 22:26-29 has influenced MSS 
at Mark 14:22-25//Luke 2217-20. Since the Supper is prelude to the Passion, 
cf. Luke's detail about the Bloody Sweat (22:43-44), itself textually unstable, 
which has infiltrated Matt 26:39.?? For confession and baptism, cf. Matt 28:19, 
even Luke 3:22, [u:2], [Acts 8:37], 1Tim 3:6, 1John 5:7-8. Each of the seven 


22 Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der alten Kirche (Breslau: Morgenstern, 31897), 
127-131, esp. nn. 344; 346; 359-360. But not all Eastern creeds read the numeral, most 
notably the “Nicene” and “Niceno-Constantinopolitan” Creeds, even though their model, 
the Creed of Cyril of Jerusalem, read καὶ εἰς ëv πνεῦμα ἅγιον; FJ.A. Hort queried the ἕν found 
in later versions of Cyril's Creed; cf. Two Dissertations (London: Macmillan, 1876), 81 n. 1. 

23 On the liturgical use of the Bloody Sweat cf. T. van Lopik, “Once Again: Floating Words, 
Their Significance for Textual Criticism," NTS 41 (1995): 286—291; for its external evidence 
cf. C. Clivaz, "The Angel and the Sweat like "Drops of Blood" (Luke 22:43-44): P9? and f 13” 
HTR 98 (2005): 419-440. 
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clauses of the Lord's Prayer at Matt 6:913 has infiltrated MSS at Luke 11:2-4. At 
6:13 neıpaouöv/temptationem was glossed with ὃν ὑπενεγκεῖν où Suvaneda/guam 
sufferre| ferre non possu/imus (vel sim.), to ease a very difficult clause. It is 
not extant in Greek or Latin MSS but is based on 1Cor 1033 and quoted in 
the Liturgy of St James (fourth century), Hilary, Ambrose (who is followed 
by Paschasinus [444] and Ps.-Augustine [eighth century?]), Augustine, Chro- 
matius (T 407), Jerome (t 420) (who is followed by Ps.-Jerome [seventh/eighth 
century ]); cf. Cassian (7 435).24 In Greek MSS at the same verse there is not 
only the widespread insertion of the familiar Doxology and ἁμήν but also, in 
at least four, 157 225 418 1253, the elaboration of this Doxology in the Trini- 
tarian form found in the Liturgies of Sts James, Basil and Chrysostom.? For 
exorcism, prayer and fasting, cf. Mark 9:29//after Matt 17:20, Acts 10:30, 1Cor 
7:5. For preaching, cf. 1Cor 14:34-35. For singing, cf. Rev 4:8. The transmission 
of Romans shows a Benediction as part of the crux at 9:5 and of 16:20; 24; each 
of the last three chapters concludes with the addition of the familiar Doxol- 


24 Liturgy of St James (fourth century) (PO 26/2:224; cf. p. 153); Hilary Tract. Ps. 118, aleph, 15 
(PL 9:510C = CSEL 22:369 = SC 344124); Ambrose Sacr. 5.29 (PL 16:454A = CSEL 73:71 = SC 
225136) = Paschasinus (ap. Leo ep. 3.4, PL 54:610A) = Ps.-Augustine serm. 84.4 (PL 393909); 
Augustine Serm. Dom. 2.9.34 (PL 341284 - CC 35325); Chromatius Tract. Matt. 14(28).7.3 
(PL 20.362B = CC 9:434 = CC 9A:334); Jerome Comm. Matt. 26.41 (PL 26:198C = CC 77:255 
= SC 259:256); Comm. Ezek. 4816 (PL 25.507A = CC 75.735); Comm. Ps. (CC 72:237) = 
Ps.-Jerome Brev. Ps. (PL 26:1210B); Cassian Conl. 9.23 (PL 49:799-800 = CSEL ?13:272 = 
SC 54:61). Previous studies of this gloss by AJ.B. Higgins, JTS 46 (1945):179-183; G.G. Willis, 
DRev 93 (1975): 281-288, are now overtaken by J. Doignon, "Une addition éphémère au 
texte de l'Oraison dominicale chez plusieurs Pères latins, Recherches sur son origine et 
son histoire (seconde moitié du IV* siécle-début du V* siécle)," BLE 78 (1977): 161-180. 

25 RJ. Swanson, New Testament Greek Manuscripts ... Matthew (Sheffield: Academic Press, 
1995), 47, prints both doxologies. Gregory of Nyssa Or. Dom. 5 (PG 44:193A = Jaeger 
7/2:74) already knew a form of the Trinitarian Doxology. For the Liturgy of St James see 
note 24; for the Liturgies of Basil (fourth century) and Chrysostom (difficult to date), see 
FE. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896), 339-340. 
D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: University Press, 1997), seems 
undecided about the date of the Trinitarian form: it “may be not ancient but an aberration” 
(57), but it “came into existence at a very early point” (70). Bogomil Christians in the 
Balkans, who in their devotions used only the Lord's Prayer, rejected it, but it was called τὸ 
παρὰ τῶν θείων φωστήρων καὶ τῆς ἐκκλησίας καθηγητῶν προστεθὲν ἀκροτελεύτιον ἐπιφώνημα 
by Euthymios Zigabenos Anath. 7 (PG 131:44C); C. Massalianos 27.19 (PG 1301313D-1316A); 
Constantine Harmenopoulos Haer. 19 (PG 150:28D); H.-C. Puech and A. Vaillant, Le Traité 
contre les Bogomiles de Cosmas le Prêtre (Paris: Droz, 1945), 245-249, with Puech's full notes. 
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ogy. Finally, when in one MS or another ἁμήν concludes every part of the New 
Testament and the bigger picture shows that liturgical fragments abound in its 
transmission, it is no surcprise that Liturgy and Creed have become embedded 
in 8:6 as well. 

Finally, “Creed To Paul,” or, to borrow from Daniel Marguerat, "Paul après 
Paul'76 In spite of what was mediated through Gregory of Nazianzus (see 
above) and the form and content contributed to Eastern creeds, the influence 
of (c) or (c!) on 8:6 was hardly widespread; yet it was felt by each of the three 
sources of our knowledge of Paul's text (Greek MSS, versions, patristic quota- 
tions). In reverse order, (1) in addition to the Greek Fathers discussed above, if 
not original (c!) has insinuated itselfinto some Basilian MSS;?" in Latin, though 
there is no Old Latin or Vulgate MS support for (c) or (c!) and the quotations 
in loc. recorded by P. Sabatier in the eighteenth century do not include any, 
several examples have been gleaned since then. A seventh-century gloss on 
LXX-Ps 49 has the full (a)(b)(c)-form; Rufinus (ca. 400) (see n. 13), Passio Sancti 
Pauli Apostoli (fifth-sixth century), Exempla Sanctorum Patrum (ca. 520), Ps.- 
Ambrose (sixth century) and Columbanus (1615) have (a!)(b!)(c!); Eusebius 
of Emesa (fourth-fifth century) has (a!)(b!)[(c!)] three times; Ambrosiaster (+ 
after 384) has (a)(b)[(c!) ](?); Ps.-Vigilius (fifth century) and Similitudines (ninth 
century) read [(a!)(b!)(c!)].28 Yet given its Trinitarian promise, it is surprising 
that Rufinus's translation of Or. 39 did not have more influence in the West; 
after all had not Rufinus prefaced it with the general comment, manifestum 
namque indicium est non esse rectae fidei omnem qui in fide Gregorio non con- 


26  D.Marguerat, "Paul après Paul: une histoire de reception," NTS 54 (2008): 317-337. 

27 Basil Spir. 2(4) in MSS and editions (see note 11). 

28. Glosa Psalmorum ex Traditione Seniorum (Boese, AGLB 22:207); Ambrosiaster 122,27* 
(PL 35:2569 = CSEL 50.374), with Rom 11:36; but if I have understood Ambrosiaster cor- 
rectly (Spiritus is not mentioned at all) I cannot explain the origin ofthis pre-Rufinus (c!)- 
citation; cf. Ambrosiaster 87 (PL 35:2280 = CSEL 50:147); (c!) is not repeated in his commen- 
tary in loc. (PL17:227AB = CSEL 81/2:93-94); Exempla 93 (CC 85126 = ACO 4/2:95); Rufinus 
(CSEL 46:121-122); Passio 11 (Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha [ed. R.A. Lipsius-M. Bonnet; 
1891; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1959], 1:35); Ps.-Ambrose Trin. 3* (PL17:51D), with Rom 11:36; 
Columbanus Ep. 3.2 (Walker, 24 = Granata, 52), with Rom 11:36; his paraphrase illustrates 
the credalisation of (a!)(b!)(c!) when he concludes corde credimus et ore confitemur; Euse- 
bius of Emesa, Hom. 9.32-33; 13.36 (Buytaert, 1:237; 319); Ps.-Vigilius Trin. 4.21 (PL 62:266C = 
CC 9:62); Similitudines (PL Supp. 41518). I am indebted to Dr J. Kloha for the CD that made 
available materials for 8:6 from the files of the Vetus Latina Institut, Beuron; they show 
that Ambrosiaster quoted or alluded to 8:6 more frequently than any other Latin Father, 
ca. 40 references out of ca. 330. Those who knew only (a)(b) often quoted its abbreviated 
form; cf. Wordsworth-White, in loc. 
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cordat (PG 36:736 = CSEL 46:5 = CC 20:256)? That it was widely known there is 
illustrated by the fact that Engelbrecht (the CSEL-editor of Rufinus) had atleast 
34 MSS at his command; yet Berthold Altaner showed that though Augustine 
knew Rufinus’s translation of nine of Gregory's sermons, indeed quoted four of 
them, he made no use of the translation of Or. 39. His De Trinitate, written dur- 
ing the 20 years after the issue ofthe translation, shows no knowledge of (c). As 
with Athanasius and the others (see above), it is inconceivable that he would 
not have cited it had he known it. One reason for these comparative silences 
may be that having recognised that (c) was credal and since the third article of 
Western creeds did not read “one Holy Spirit,” the Western Church felt no need 
regularly to quote it.2° 

(2) Through the Fathers (c) was foisted onto a version and Greek MSS. The 
version was in OCS, the liturgical language of East-European churches. But, like 
the Basilian MSS and editions (n. 11), its evidence is divided: Matthaei, Alter and 
Dobrowski found threee MSS and two editions reading (a)(b)(c) (though the 
latter printed (c) within brackets), others do not. The former is no surprise since 
several of the works attributed to Gregory and especially to Cyril and John had 
been translated into OCS; so clearly (c) could have been foisted onto 8:6 from 
any one of these influential Fathers. If they thought it worthy of ascription to 
Paul, then Paul must have written it, and, thereafter of course, Paul’s letters were 
one of the most authoritative of dogmatic exempla. Current research finds (c) 
in eight MSS of the Fourth Redaction of the OCS Bible, made on Mount Athos 
in the mid-fourteenth century, only in continuous-text form, not in lectionary- 
or commented-text-forms. There was always a strong Slavonic/Serb presence 
on Athos, e.g. at Chilandari and Zographou.®° 


29 Rufinus (CSEL 46:xxvi-xliii); B. Altaner, "Augustinus und Gregor von Nazianz, Gregor von 
Nyssa,” in Kleine patristische Schriften (ed. G. Glockmann; TU 83; Berlin: Akademie, 1967), 
277—285. Unus in the phrase unus Spiritus sanctus betrays translation from Greek originals; 
cf. the Hahns' comments (n. 22) and Harnack's reconstruction of the third clause of the 
Old Roman Creed, πιστεύω[...]εἰς τὸ πνεῦμα ἅγιον, in the same volume, 386-387; 390. 

30 The OCS evidence, first reported by Matthaei in 1782-1783 (n. 2, p. 204), was confirmed 
three years later from an OCS MS and printed Bible by the Slavist F.K. Alter in Vienna in his 
edition of the New Testament (1786) 2:999-1000, and was developed by Griesbach’s collab- 
orator J. Dobrowski who called the insertion of (c) in three OCS MSS a glossema; cf. Gries- 
bach (21806), 2:xxi. For the three Fathers in OCS cf. CPG and Supplement, 88 3010; 5207; 
5246; 5255; 5271; 8041; 8043-8044; 8082. I am grateful to Prof. R. Cleminson (Portsmouth), 
Drs K. Banev (Durham), M. MacRobert (Oxford) and J. van der Tak (Amsterdam) for up-to- 
date information on the OCS Bible; cf. van der Tak, The Old Slavic Apostolos (Amsterdam, 
1999); cf. also J. de Proyart, “La Bible slave,” in Le Grande Siècle et la Bible (ed. J.-R. Armo- 
gathe; Bible de tous les temps 6; Paris: Beauschesne, 1989), 383-422. 
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(3) The use of (c) by certain Fathers also explains the fact that perhaps four- 
teen Greek MSS of Paul read (c) (056 0142 177 [206**] 234** 255 337 460 618 
630 635 1315 1738) or (c!) (1881). But, as with the Greek and Latin patristic quo- 
tations, fourteen MSS is surprisingly few; in Parker's phrase (n. 25), as "Living 
Texts" New Testament MSS reflect contemporary interests but this minute per- 
centage of the total illustrates the tenacity here of the scriptural text.?! 

The Odyssey or reception history of 8:6 is a fascinating story. No doubt even 
longer and more adventurous than I have been able to record, it has returned 
full circle to Paul. It has travelled from an origin possibly in pre-Pauline Jewish 
or even “non-Christian” religious texts to be worked up by Paul who wanted 
to apply “binitarian” affirmations to ethics. By persons unknown it was glossed 
with (c) or (c!) to be freighted with a meaning additional to, possibly foreign 
to, what Paul intended, his responsibility for it often going unacknowledged. 
The latter may be something for which Paul was grateful! I do not know that 
he would have appreciated this makeover of his legacy, so as to agree with 
Thiselton, “Yes, this is the kind of thing that I [Paul] wish to convey" (n. 11, 
pp. 227-228 - p. 304 [2006]). The early distribution of the glossed text in 
Greek suggests a link with Cappadocia, where Eunomius, Basil and Gregory 
had been born. It resumed its journey to slant fourth-century "trinitarian" 
affirmations in various directions. It is found first ca. 320 in a highly elaborated, 
credal form, quoted by Arius(?) and Eunomius(?) and quoted as Scripture 
by Aetius(?), all with a subordinationist intent. It was alluded to by Cyril of 
Jerusalem ca. 349, rescued by Basil and Gregory from the taint of “heresy” 
through a gezerah shewa with Rom 1:36, used by a few “orthodox” writers (from 
whom at best only seventeen Greek quotations can be cited, with ten in Latin), 
to be ammunition for fighting heresy in Cyprus and a text for Fathers in Council, 
to be transplanted into the Creeds (where its future would lie), even work for 
scholiasts in their studies. To adapt the title of Maurice Casey's From Jewish 
Prophet to Gentile God, (c) marks a distant point down the road “From Ruach 
Yahweh to Gentile God.”32 But as far as its place in Scripture was concerned, 


31 But the scriptural text could be less tenacious: 056 and 0142, which do read (c), are 
commentary-texts and the commentary they attest is that of [Ps.-?]Oecumenius which 
does not (see above)! This is all the more ironic in that text and scholia occur in alternating 
lines! cf. von Soden, 1:270, $80" and O6. I bracket 206** (first in von Soden as «365° [2:706], 
repeated by Merk and Zuntz) because neither F.H.A. Scrivener, An Exact Transcript of 
Codex Augiensis ... (Cambridge/London: Bell, 1853), 482 nor my own examination of 
Lambeth Palace 1182 on 20th October 2009 can detect (c). 

32 M. Casey, From Jewish Prophet to Gentile God, the Origins and Development of New Testa- 
ment Christology (Cambridge: Clarke, 1991). 
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having served its purpose in Asia Minor and elsewhere, Cyril of Alexandria 
wished to lay the gloss to rest, Chrysostom's judgment serving as epitaph, "it 
was not necessary." 


Tychicus and the Colossian Christians: 
A Reconsideration of the Text of Colossians 4:8 


Peter M. Head 


I Introduction 


In Colossians 4:7-8 Paul introduces Tychicus, as “beloved brother and faithful 
steward and fellow servant in the Lord" (v. 7), and then states that he has sent 
Tychicus to the Christians at Colossae and describes two purposes for which he 
has sent him; but the text at this point in verse 8 is uncertain.! Did Paul write 
that he sent Tychicus so that he, that is Tychicus, could know how they were; or 
was it so that they (the church in Colossae) could know how Paul (and others 
with him) was? The alternatives can be illustrated from the difference between 
the KJV— “that he might know your estate"—and the RV— “that ye may know 
our estate" (followed by the RSV—"that you may know how we are"—and most 
modern translations). 

The reading behind the RSV and other modern translations, which is that 
of the major contemporary editions of the Greek New Testament (NA?" and 
UBS*), is ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ Hudv.? This reading is found in Codex Vaticanus 
(B), in the bilingual texts of D F G, in important minuscules, as well as in 
some strands of the early versional evidence. The alternative reading, which 
stands behind the KJV, and stood in many older editions of the Greek New 
Testament, is ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν. This reading has lost favour among editors 


1 Iam assuming that Tychicus was the primary bearer of the letter, although, as is the custom 
throughout the Pauline corpus this is not stated specifically (cf. Rom 16:1-2; Phil 2:25-30). This 
is universally assumed among the commentators, following the ancient tradition reflected in 
the long form of the subscription to the letter which follows the epistle in the majority of 
manuscripts of the epistle: "To the Colossians, written from Rome (and delivered) through 
Tychicus and Onesimus” (subscription according to NA’: 075 (0278) 1739 1881 Maj). Tychicus 
was: a) personally known to and respected by Paul, and a recognized Christian leader; b) sent 
by Paul to the church in Colossae simultaneously with the letter; c) mentioned first before the 
greetings from those who remain with Paul (cf. 2 Cor 8:16-24; Phil 2:25-30; Col 4.7-9; Phlm 
8-20; Pol. Phil. 131). 

2 Novum Testamentum Graece (ed. B. & K. Aland, et al. [E. Nestle]; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelge- 
sellschaft, 1993’, cf. 1898!, 1979?9); United Bible Societies, The Greek New Testament (ed. B. & 
K. Aland, et al.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesselschaft & United Bible Societies, 19933). 
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and commentators over the last century. It is not followed in contemporary 
translations and has not been the printed text of any major edition of the 
Greek New Testament for atleast one hundred and fifty years. Nevertheless, this 
reading is supported by our earliest witness to the text of the Pauline corpus 
(46), as well as by the corrected text of Codex Sinaiticus, a number of other 
important majuscule and minuscule manuscripts, as well as in a wide range 
of early versional evidence. Indecision and division concerning this variant 
goes back to the early years, as we note that the Old Latin and the Coptic 
manuscripts are split on the issue, and the significant manuscripts, Sinaiticus 
(&) and Claromontanus (D), offer different forms of the text in their original 
compared with their corrected forms. 

We might think of this as a straightforward example of the majority text 
reading (as printed in the texts of Erasmus, Beza, the Elzevirs and so on all 
the way through to the early editions of Tischendorf), giving way before the 
evidence of the majuscules (as printed in the texts of Westcott & Hort, Tischen- 
dorf, and, in dependence upon them, the Nestle editions). On this basis the 
majority text reading could be dismissed fairly readily, as indeed it has been 
in twentieth-century commentaries on Colossians, as we shall see.? Among 
English-language commentaries in particular, most seem to look no further 
than Metzger's textual commentary, which explains the thinking behind the 
editorial decisions in the UBS/NA text.^ Indeed, given its influence and its help- 
ful summary of the evidence and the arguments for the NA?’ text, it may be 
worth citing Metzger's comment in full here at the outset: 


The reading ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν (“that you may know how we are”), 
which is adequately supported by good representatives of the Alexan- 
drian, Western, and Eastern types of text (A B D* GP 33 81 itè" b d g mon gyrpal 


3 Older commentators presented the choice in this manner: J.B. Lightfoot in 1879 could write: 
"the preponderance of ancient authority is decidedly in its [i.e. the Vaticanus reading] favour" 
(Saint Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon: A Revised Text with Introductions, 
Notes, and Dissertations (The Epistles of St. Paul; London: Macmillan, 1897], 235); cf. also 
T.K. Abbott "the weight of authority" (A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and to the Colossians [ICC; Edinburgh: T.&.T. Clark, 1897, repr. 1909], 299); 
H.A.W. Meyer, "it has preponderant attestation" (Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the 
Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians [ET; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1875], 461). 

4 B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament: A Companion Volume to the 
United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament (Third Edition) (London & New York: UBS, 1971, 
1975011); A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament. Second Edition: A Companion 
Volume to the United Bible Societies' Greek New Testament (Fourth Revised Edition) (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft & UBS, 1994). 
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cop“? arm eth Ephraem al), best explains the origin of the other readings. 
Through inadvertence copyists produced nonsense either by substituting 
ὑμῶν for ἡμῶν (“that you may know how you are” &* 1241) or by acciden- 
tally dropping -te before τά ("that he may know how we are” 330 451 (598). 
The reading γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν (P46 Νε C De K Y 614 1739 Byz Lect vg syr? 
h cop>° goth al) was produced when copyists tried to make sense of ἵνα 
γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν (a) by taking it as ἵνα γνῷ τε τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν and then (5) 
omitting te as awkward and superfluous. The reading adopted for the text 
is congruent with the writer's declared purpose of Tychicus' visit (verses 7 
and 9).5 


Before turning to look at Metzger's arguments, we should note that the word- 
ing of the first edition of Metzger's textual commentary is repeated practically 
verbatim in the second edition, except for the fact that the first edition gives 
the variant reading a "C" rating (derived from the UBS GNT ard edition)— 
indicating that, in the opinion of the editors, "there is a considerable degree 
of doubt whether the text or the apparatus contains the superior reading"; 
whereas the second edition ofthe textual commentary, in correspondence with 
the UBS GNT 4th edition, gave the variant a “B” rating—indicating, in the opin- 
ion of the editors, “that the text is almost certain." Problems with the UBS 
rating system, not least the higher levels of certainty claimed (without any 
apparent scholarly basis for them) in the fourth edition, have been raised by 
a number of scholars, not least the honouree of this volume It is certainly 
notable that there is no change in evidence or argument that warrants the 
elevation of the UBS/NA text reading from considerably doubtful to almost cer- 
tain. 

To return to the actual arguments made by Metzger, three positive argu- 
ments are proffered for the NA reading: firstly, that it is supported by a wide 
range of witnesses; secondly, that it explains the other readings; and thirdly, 
that it is congruent with the contextual argument of the passage. Only the 
first and third of these arguments are objectively true arguments, the second 


5 Metzger, Textual Commentary (1994), 559. 

6 United Bible Societies, The Greek New Testament. Third Edition (ed. K. Aland, et al.; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesselschaft & UBS, 19753, 1983914 co), xiii. 

7 United Bible Societies, The Greek New Testament. Fourth Revised Edition (ed. B. & K. Aland, et 
al; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesselschaft & UBS, 19934). 

8 J.K. Elliott, “The Fourth Edition of the United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament" TRev 90 
(1994): 9-20 (esp. col. 18); cf. very fully K.D. Clarke, Textual Optimism: A Critique of the United 
Bible Societies' Greek New Testament (JSNTSup 138; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997). 
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requires a series of conjectures: a three-step process in the copying (beginning 
with ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν, then ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν, which must have been 
read as ἵνα γνῷ τε τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν, resulting in ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν).ϑ This con- 
jectural three-step process must have been completed so that this form of the 
text can appear in 946, in fact the earliest witness of 811.10 While not impossible, 
this conjectured process does not appear to warrant the confidence with which 
Metzger presents his argument, still less the confidence of those who depend 
on Metzger.!! It is also notable that in spite ofthe earlier recognition that "there 


9 This exact sequence was already hypothesized by Lightfoot, from whom Metzger clearly 
draws, although without acknowledgement, e.g. in describing te as “awkward and super- 
fluous" (Metzger, as cited above; Lightfoot Colossians and Philemon, 253). Before Light- 
foot a similar process is envisaged by C. Tischendorf (Novum Testamentum Graece. Ad 
antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit apparatum criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit 
Commentationem Isagogicam praetexuit Constantinus Tischendorf [2 vols; Editio octava 
critica maior; Lipsiae: Giesecke & Devrient, 1869-1872], 2:746); Meyer suggested that the 
textus receptus reading originated in the omission of -te (presumably thinking that this 
then generated the alteration of the pronoun) (Philippians and Colossians, 461). 

10 Already in 1909, three decades before the discovery and publication of P46, Abbott said of 
this three step explanation (advanced initially by Lightfoot) that the “authorities, however, 
seem too late to be used to explain so early a corruption" (Ephesians and Colossians, 
299); cf. more recently P.W. Comfort, New Testament Text and Translation Commentary: 
Commentary on the Variant Readings of the Ancient New Testament Manuscripts and how 
They Relate to the Major English Translations (Carol Stream: Tyndale House Publishers, 
2008), 636. 

11  Indefending the NA?” text DJ. Moo wrote, “As Metzger points out, the latter reading is 
almost certainly an attempt to make sense out of some other minor (mis-)readings of 
the text." (The Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon [PNTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; 
Nottingham: Apollos, 2008], 336 n. 13; with reference to Metzger, Textual Commentary. 
Second Edition, 559). Many commentators do little more than paraphrase Metzger; see 
J.D.G. Dunn: “surprisingly some manuscripts read “you,” resulting in some confusion in 
the tradition, perhaps initially a scribal slip, or some uncertainty in view of the undue 
repetition of the theme." (The Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon: A Commentary on 
the Greek Text [NIGTC; Carlisle: Paternoster, 1996], 271 n. 2; with reference to Metzger); 
ΡΤ. O'Brien: the NA reading “has strong manuscript support (e.g. A B D* G P etc. that 
is, good representatives of the Alexandrian, Western and Eastern text types) and it best 
explains the origin of the other readings. Furthermore, this reading is consistent with the 
writer's declared purpose of Tychicus’ visit (vv7, 9). (Colossians, Philemon [WBC; Waco: 
Word, 1982], 244 n. a; with reference to Metzger); M.Y. MacDonald: the reading (with 
NA?7): “most easily explains the rise ofthe alternative readings” (Colossians and Ephesians 
[SP; Collegeville, Minnesota: Liturgical Press, 2000], 179; with reference to Metzger); cf. 
also MJ. Harris, Colossians & Philemon (Exegetical Guide to the Greek New Testament; 
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is a considerable degree of doubt whether the text or the apparatus contains 
the superior reading, Metzger neglects to mention any positive arguments for 
the reading ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ duôv—which could also be said to be “adequately 
supported by good representatives of the Alexandrian, Western, and Eastern 
types of text,’ and rather surprisingly, he does not mention the parallel text in 
Eph 6:22 (which reads ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν apparently without significant 
variation). 

Our aim in this paper is to offer a case for the alternative reading as the 
original reading here. We shall offer some discussion ofthe witnesses in favour 
of iva γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν, a consideration of various internal considerations which 
have been insufficiently recognised in previous discussions, and attempt to 
place this reading back onto the map for scholarly consideration. 


II The Witnesses for ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν 


Clearly, as Metzger and others have affirmed, the manuscript support for the 
reading ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν is quite strong, comprising especially the com- 
bined witness of Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, the text represented by the bilingual 
codices D F and G, and strong representation among the Old Latin witnesses. 
All ofthis suggests that this existed and was reasonably widespread in the third 
century. Nevertheless, in view of the apparently widespread assumption that 
the NA?’ reading at this point has superior attestation it is necessary in this sec- 
tion to draw attention to the strong support for the reading, ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν. 
It is not necessary to deal with every witness at length, but the importance of 
some may have been overlooked in the light ofthe testimony of Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus on the other side.” 

We may begin with the earliest extant manuscript of this passage, P46 (P. 
Chester Beatty Biblical II), dated by common consent to the early part of the 


Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 202 (with reference to Metzger); P. Pokorny, Colossians: 
A Commentary (Peabody, Mass: Hendrickson, 1991), 190 n. 9 (with reference to Metzger); 
R. McL. Wilson, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Colossians and Philemon (ICC; 
London: T & T Clark, 2005), 297-298 (with reference to Metzger). 

12 The original text of Codex Sinaiticus (Q 85, fol. 2"; British Library 286) reads: ιναγνωτεταπερι 
Γυµωνκαιπαρακα | λεξη. This reading is also shared by 12415 (acc. NA?”), Sinai, Kath. Klos. 
Gr. 260 which is a twelfth century minuscule, with a range of material (including all of 
Colossians) in a different hand (hence the "s" for “supplement”), but which frequently 
shares readings with the original text of Sinaiticus (which was corrected to the Byzantine 
text by the seventh century correctors). 
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third century. Colossians 4:8 occurs on the last complete page of the codex 
(fol. 93") and the text has been damaged in various ways but itis clearly readable 
and there is no doubt that the text is secure: 


και συνδουλος εν KW ov επεµψα προς υµας 
εις αυτο TOUTO ινα γνω τα περι υμων LAL πα 
ρακαάλεση τας καρδιας υμων συν ονησιµω!ᾶ 


In addition, Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus (C) is a palimpsest containing por- 
tions of almost all the books of the New Testament (fortunately, Colossians is 
practically complete in C, from Col 1:2 to the end). This fifth-century text is of 
fundamental importance for the text of Paul (as also for the rest of the NT). 
The whole section from Col 4.7-9 is presented as a single unit of thought (on 
this page v. 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15, 18 and 18b are all marked by ekthesis), with the 
text of v. 8 as follows: ov | επεµψα προς υμας εις αυτο τουτο ινα γνω τα περι υµω | 
και παρακαλεση τας καρδιας υμων ...15 

A third important witness to the reading ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν is the minus- 
cule manuscript 1739, or Codex von der Goltz. Although written in the tenth 
century, it is a minuscule copy of a much earlier majuscule exemplar, the text 
of which, according to the claim of the scribe, goes back to the text of Origen 
(in the early third century).!6 In the words of Zuntz, “we shall find that 1739 rep- 


13 EG. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Descriptions and Texts of Twelve Manu- 
scripts on Papyrus of the Greek Bible. Fasc. III Supplement. Pauline Epistles. Text. (London: 
Emory Walker, 1936), 155. This folio is in the Chester Beatty Library. There is no punctua- 
tion in this whole section (v. 7 follows immediately from v. 6; v. 9 does end a line). 

14  Withlimited punctuation, very simple subscriptions, no Euthalian apparatus, textual links 
with 8 and B, and general agreement that it can be dated palaeographically to the first half 
of the fifth century, R.W. Lyon, "A Re-examination of Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus" (PhD: 
St Andrews, 1956), 16. 

15 C. Tischendorf, Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus sive Fragmenta Novi Testamenti e codice 
Graeco Parisiensi celeberrimo quinti ut videtur post Christum seculi (Leipzig: Bernh. Tauch- 
nitz Jun., 1843), 267 (I have added word division and line breaks to Tischendorf's presen- 
tation of the text); no corrections are noted in R.W. Lyon, “A Re-examination of the Codex 
Ephraimi Rescriptus" NTS 5 (1958-1959): 260-272. 

16 The note begins: “Be it known that the fourteen epistles of the apostle were written from 
a very ancient copy, which we have sufficient reason to believe was prepared (οὗ πεῖραν 
ἔλαβομεν ὡς ἐπιτετευγμένου) from the extant Tomoi or Homilies of Origen on the apostle; 
for we have found that it agrees with the text passages (ῥητοῖς) which he cites (μνημονεύει) 
in his interpretations either of the apostle or of other Scripture.’ ET cited from J.H. Ropes, 
"An Important New Testament Manuscript,” The Biblical World 21 (1903): 140-145 (141); for 
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resents a manuscript comparable, in age and quality, to 3549"? The presence of 
the reading ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν in these three witnesses (D49 C 1739) provides 
evidence for the knowledge of this text back to the early years of the third cen- 
tury, and suggests that this is the earliest obtainable “Alexandrian” form of the 
text. 

Among other witnesses for ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν we simply note that the Old 
Latin witnesses are evenly divided on this, suggesting that both readings have 
an ancient pedigree.!® Similarly, the Syriac translations are divided (Peshitta 
and Harklean support ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν), and the Coptic is also divided (the 
Bohairic supports ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν). In addition, the earliest evidence from 
a Greek church father (in Chrysostom's Homilies) favours ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν. 
This reading not only has excellent manuscript support, but superior versional 
attestation than the now established reading of NA?7.19 


III Transcriptional and Internal Considerations in Relation to ἵνα γνῷ 
τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν 


In favour of the NA?" reading, ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν, Metzger invoked the prin- 
ciple of preferring the reading which explained the other readings (although 
the explanation consists of a series of conjectures). In favour of the P46 read- 
ing, ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν, we can propose two other methodological consider- 
ations; firstly, that it is the more difficult reading; and secondly, that it is the 
less harmonised reading. We shall begin our discussion of internal matters by 
expanding on these two points, before demonstrating that in addition to satis- 
fying these two criteria, the reading ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν also explains the origin 
of the other readings. 

The ^6 reading is “more difficult" than the other reading because it intro- 
duces a new topic into the passage as a whole (Col 4:7-9). Both the previous 
verse (v. 7: Τὰ κατ’ ἐμὲ πάντα γνωρίσει ὑμῖν) and the following verse (v. 9: πάντα 


the Greek see K. Lake and S. New, eds., Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts (HTS 17; 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1932), 141—219 (at p. 199). 

17 G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition of the Corpus Paulinum (London: British 
Academy/Oxford University Press, 1953), 69. 

18 In addition to the witnesses cited in the UBS* see HJ. Frede, Epistulae ad Philippenses at 
ad Colossenses (VL 24/2; Freiburg: Herder, 1966-1971), 511-512. 

19 Cf. CJ. Ellicott, A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and to Philemon with a Revised Translation (London: J.W. Parker, 1861), 
199. 
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ὑμῖν γνωρίσουσιν τὰ ὧδε) include the idea that Tychicus (in v. 9 also Onesimus) 
will convey information about Paul's situation to the Christians in Colossae. 
The Vaticanus text of v. 8 suggests an emphatic reinforcing of this same idea: öv 
ἔπεμψα πρὸς ὑμᾶς εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο, ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν. Of course, an argument 
from the consistent line of emphasis is often a strand of support for the Vati- 
canus reading, as Lightfoot states: "St Paul in the context twice states the object 
of Tychicus' visit to be that the Colossians might be informed about the Apos- 
tle's own doings ... He could hardly therefore have described 'the very purpose' 
of his mission in the same breath as something quite different.”2° But looking 
at this from the other side it becomes clear that the P46 reading is thus “more 
difficult" precisely because it introduces a different idea into the context, as 
some commentators have recognised.?! The idea, sometimes proposed, that 
scribes may have been concerned with alleviating the apparent redundancy 
of the threefold repetition, lacks supporting evidence.?? 


20 Lightfoot, Colossians and Philemon, 233; cf. also A.S. Peake, “Colossians” in The Expositor's 
Greek Testament (ed. W.R. Nicoll; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1903), 3:545; Wilson: "this 
verse in effect repeats what was said in the preceding verse ... but makes clear that the 
specific purpose of Tychicus' mission was first to convey this information and secondly to 
encourage the readers.” (Colossians and Philemon, 297). 

21 Of contemporary commentators Ε.Ε. Bruce is the most sympathetic to the P46 reading 
which he describes as “the harder reading" with “strong attestation"; he further comments 
that "the evidence is quite evenly balanced and it should be considered whether this is 
not a situation in which the precept praestat lectio ardua should be heeded.” (The Epistles 
to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians [NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1984], 176 n. 27). Bruce's description of the reading as "the more difficult reading" is 
echoed by Comfort, New Testament Text and Translation Commentary, 636. H. Alford 
apparently appeals to this consideration in stating that the P48 reading (not of course 
known as such to him) could “hardly, in the doubtfulness of the reading, be the work 
of a corrector" (The Greek Testament: with a critically revised text, a digest of various 
readings, marginal references to verbal and idiomatic usage, prolegomena, and a critical 
and exegetical commentary [4 vol.; Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1871], 3:243). J. Gnilka 
described f*6’s reading as a “bemerkenswerte, aber sekundäre Lesart” (Der Kolosserbrief 
[HTKNT; Freiburg: Herder, 1980], 235). N.T. Wright remarks that the P46 reading (which 
he rejects) introduces “the quite different, and unlikely, idea that Tychichus needed to 
acquire information about the Colossians,’ The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and to 
Philemon: An Introduction and Commentary (TNTC; Leicester: Inter-Varsity, 1986), 155 
n.1. 

22 50, for example M. Barth and H. Blanke: “internal reasons speak against this text variant, 
which is under suspicion of being a scribal correction which intended to show that 
this statement is not simply a familiar repetition from the previous verse." (Colossians: 
A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary [AB 34B; New York: Doubleday, 
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Considering the whole reading of 949 across these three verses, Tychicus is 
presented as having a dual role: communicating Paul's situation to the Colos- 
sians, and hearing from the Colossians about their own situation. Lohse argued 
against the P46 reading: “Tychicus is supposed to bring news to the community, 
not obtain news from it. The variant ‘that he may know how you are ... there- 
fore, changes the meaning of the sentence into its opposite.7? Wilson echoes 
this concern with even more exaggeration: "On this reading, the purpose ofthe 
mission [of Tychicus] was not to convey information but to obtain it, not to 
inform the Colossians about Paul but to find out how things stood with them.”24 
But $46 maintains the two other places where Tychicus brings news from Paul 
to the Colossians (4:7, 9); there is no sense in the 46 reading of “not this ... but 
that.’ Rather, it presents Tychicus as both communicating to and learning from 
the Colossians. We shall argue later that this is entirely appropriate to the role 
of the authorised letter carrier. 

It is also important to recognise that the NA?” text of Col 4:8 is precisely the 
same as the NA?" reading of Eph 6:22, which was apparently transmitted with- 
out substantial textual variation.?5 The presence of such a similar parallel text 
in Ephesians raises important issues for the text of Colossians. Of course one 
might regard Ephesians as the earliest witness to the text of Colossians (not 
least at this point since Eph 6:21-22 “provides the longest example of exact rep- 
etition of the wording of Colossians to be found in the letter”26), or a parallel 


1994], 477-478); cf. also Dunn, Colossians and Philemon, 271 n. 2; Wilson, Colossians and 
Philemon, 298. 

23 E. Lohse, Colossians and Philemon: A Commentary on the Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971), 171 n. 9. 

24 Wilson, Colossians and Philemon, 297; cf. similarly L.B. Radford, The Epistle to the Colos- 
sians and the Epistle to Philemon (London: Methuen, 1931), 306. 

25 NA?’ cites no variants at Eph 6:22; Tischendorf cites only spelling variations (Novum 
Testamentum Graece, 2: 703); H. von Soden records the omission of τά in a single witness, 
and the variant παρακαλέσητε in several witnesses, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in 
ihrer ältesten erreichbaren Textgestalt hergestelt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte. Text und 
Apparat (Góttingen, 1913 [Sonderausgabe]), 772. 

26 A.T. Lincoln, Ephesians (WBC; Dallas, Tex: Word, 1990), 462. Although addressing the use of 
the passage in Ephesians rather than the textual question in Colossians, Lincoln suggests 
that the presence of the plural pronoun in Eph 6:22 (ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν) betrays the 
origin of this material in Colossians, since Ephesians generally maintains focus on Paul 
alone (Eph 135 3.174, 7, 8, 13, 14; 43) while the plural is natural in Colossians with its dual 
authorship (Col 11) and the numerous others present with Paul (Col 4:9-14). E. Schweizer 
argued that "the textual attestation and Eph 6:22 argue in favour of the rendering given 
here; for Ephesians often repeats phrases from Colossians, so that the equivalence here 
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expression of the same thought, but the fact is that there is a substantial body 
of evidence which suggests that one aspect of early Christian scribal behaviour 
involved the tendency to harmonise material in one text to parallel passages in 
other New Testament texts.?” Scholars have generally accepted the influence 
of harmonisations to the text of Ephesians on the transmission of the text of 
Colossians.?® In this case the reading of P46 represents the non-harmonised 
reading, while the reading of Vaticanus (and NA?’) represents a reading har- 
monised to the text of Ephesians.?9 

These arguments may not, of course, be decisive in themselves, but alongside 
the important external evidence surveyed earlier, they certainly help render the 
reading of 49 more plausible than most recent commentators seem to have 
allowed. In addition, this reading also fills the requirement that the original 
reading explains the generation of the other readings. Specifically: a) γνῷ τὰ 
περὶ ἡμῶν (330 4511598) reflects a confusion of pronouns from the base text we 
are proposing; b) ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν (A B D* etc.) reflects a harmonising to 
the prior text of Ephesians and a resolving of the difficulty of the dual outlook 
of Tychicus; and c) ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν the reading of (Ν΄ 1241) reflects 
the converse, very common, confusion of pronouns. No conjectural steps are 
required and each move reflects frequently observable scribal behaviour. Two 
grammatical issues require some discussion before we turn to the question of 
the role ofthe letter carrier. 


does not depend on assimilation by a copyist." (The Letter to the Colossians: A Commentary 
[London: SPCK, 1982], 238 n. 4) 

27 J.R. Royse, Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (NTTSD 36; Leiden: Brill, 
2008), documents in detail harmonization to parallel passages within the NT in the 
singular readings of P45 (pp. 186-189), 99 (pp. 339-343), B^" (p. 395), PS (pp. 536-537), 
397? (pp. 604-605), and P% (pp. 690-692). 

28 Lightfoot: “In one respect the letters to the Ephesians and Colossians hold a unique 
position among the Epistles of St Paul, as regards textual criticism. They alone have been 
exposed, or exposed in any considerable degree, to those harmonizing tendencies in 
transcribers, which had had so great an influence on the text of the Synoptic Gospels.’ 
(Colossians and Philemon, 244, with discussion of examples on pp. 244-247); Barth and 
Blanke's list “Apparent adaptations of the text of Colossians to the wording of Ephesians,’ 
Colossians, 55-56. Royse documents two singular readings of 9^9 which harmonise the 
text of Colossians to that of Ephesians (at Col 3:6a and Col 3:6b) in Scribal Habits, 343. 

29 For this argument see Ellicott, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 199; even those who 
prefer the other reading acknowledge the potential force of the argument from harmo- 
nization at this point, e.g. Meyer, Philippians and Colossians, 461; Lightfoot, Colossians and 
Philemon, 233; Schweizer, Colossians, 238 n. 4. 
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Two grammatical issues are relevant to the study of the text of Col 4.8, 
although neither is particularly decisive. The first is the use here ofthe phrase, 
εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο. Some have urged that the use here is retrospective, with the ἵνα- 
clause functioning explicatively, and thus re-emphasising what has been said in 
the previous verse—this would clearly support the NA?’ reading at Col 4:8.30 
The phrase εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο appears five times in the Pauline corpus (Rom 9:17; 
13:6; 2 Cor 5.5; Col 4:8; Eph 6:22).?! In Rom 9:17 εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο occurs within a cita- 
tion from Exod 9:16, where it is clearly anticipatory, followed by a 6rwç-clause 
that explains the purpose.?? In Rom 13:6 εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο seems clearly retrospec- 
tive, looking back to 6a and the previous verses.?3 In 2 Cor 5:5 εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
also seems retrospective, looking back to verse 4 in particular.% In Eph 6:22, 
although it clearly relates to the content of the previous verse, it is not clear 
that its function is solely retrospective, not least because the second part ofthe 
clause introduces the new idea that Tychicus will encourage the hearers.?* This 
survey suggests that εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο is not itself consistently deployed in terms 
of its perspective (retrospective or prospective), and is capable of bearing an 
emphatic assertion of new content, as in Rom 9.17, which is syntactically simi- 
lar to Col 4:8.36 

The second grammatical issue relevant to this textual decision concerns the 
use of the tva-clause with two verbs in the subjunctive linked by καί to the single 


30 For this see Meyer, Philippians and Colossians, 469 (citing Rom 13:6 and 2 Cor 5:5 in 
support). For the opposite view see Alford, The Greek Testament, 3:243 (who argues that 
the phrase can "apply exclusively to the following, without any reference to what has 
preceded,’ and cites Rom 9:17, Eph 6:22, and Phil 1:6 in support). 

31  Thephrase does not occur elsewhere in either the LXX or the NT (although it does occur 
in Eph 6:8, v.l. Byz). 

32 The wording εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο in the citation from Exod 9:16 at Rom 9:17 differs from the 
LXX which has évexev τούτου. Most likely the wording is due to Pauline adaptation, for 
discussion see C.D. Stanley, Paul and the Language of Scripture: Citation Technique in 
the Pauline Epistles and Contemporary Literature (SNTSMS 74; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992), 106-107. 

33 For discussion see R. Jewett, Romans: A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 
2007), 800. 

34 For discussion of the other options (all retrospective) see M.E. Thrall, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 vols; ICC; Edinburgh: 
T & T Clark, 1994), 1:382-385. 

35 Best describes εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο in Eph 6:22 as “yet another vague phrase,” E. Best, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on Ephesians (ICC; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1998), 616. 

36 The shorter phrase, αὐτὸ τοῦτο, is also used both retrospectively (Gal 2:10); and prospec- 
tively (Phil 1:6). 
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ἵνα. The 9^9 reading has the same subject for both verbs in this construction, 
which is the more normal pattern in Pauline usage. The Vaticanus reading, 
however, has different subjects for both verbs. This is not absolutely decisive, 
but would seem to favour the 946 reading. The construction is used nine times 
in the Pauline corpus, with the same subject for the two subjunctive verbs 
governed by the single ἵνα (Rom 16:2; 1 Cor 7:5; 14:31; 2 Cor 9:5; 1 Thess 4:12; 2 Thess 
1:11; 3:1; Tit 1:5; 214). On the other hand this construction with different subjects 
for the two verbs governed by the single ἵνα is used five times, three of which 
specify the different subjects explicitly (so Rom 3:19; 15:31; 2 Tim 4:17), one of 
which occurs in an OT citation (Eph 6:3), leaving only Eph 6:22 as a parallel 
example of different but unspecified subjects for the two verbs. 

There is also another level at which the 9^9 reading appears to make good 
sense. It is a commonplace of epistolary communication in antiquity that a 
named letter-bearer could often inform the recipients as to the circumstances 
and situation ofthe sender.?? This is such a commonplace that it barely requires 
the threefold repetition of the Vaticanus text (note that even Eph 6:21-22 does 
not contain a threefold repetition of this idea).?® Bracketed by the two-fold 
repetition ofthe informative ministry of Tychicus, Paul uses a sending-formula 
to introduce the more important mission of Tychicus: that he would learn how 
things are for them, and, presumably in response to what he learns, that he 
would encourage them.?? Similar sending-formulae focus on the ministry that 
the Pauline delegate undertakes in the church (1Thess 3:2; 1 Cor 4:7; Phil 2:28).4° 


37 Forstudies in the papyri and Jewish letters see P.M. Head, "Named Letter-Carriers among 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri" JSNT 31 (2009): 279-299; "Letter Carriers in the Ancient Jew- 
ish Epistolary Material" in Jewish and Christian Scripture as Artifact and Canon (eds. 
C.A. Evans & H.D. Zacharias; SSEJC 13; LNTS 70; London: T & T Clark / Continuum, 2009), 
203-219. 

38 Alford, The Greek Testament, 3:243: “Is it likely, with this restatement [i.e. v. gb], that the 
same should be again stated in the middle of the sentence, as would be the case with the 
reading ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν τ” 

39 This would be the case whether Paul is the true author or not. Those who doubt the 
authenticity of Colossians view this passage as expressing an important purpose of the 
letter—i.e. to legitimate Tychicus as a representative of Paul for ongoing ministry in Colos- 
sae (and perhaps beyond) (Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 234—235, 242; cf. Pokorny, Colossians, 191; 
J.L. Sumney, Colossians, a Commentary [NTL; Louisville, Ky: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2008], 266—267) [cf. also MacDonald, Colossians and Ephesians, 185-188; W. Marxsen, 
Introduction to the New Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1968), 177-186]. 

40 N. Frank, Der Kolosserbrief im Kontext des paulinischen Erbes: Eine intertextuelle Studie zur 
Auslegung und Fortschreibung der Paulustradition (WUNT II.271; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2009), 64. 1Thess 31-5 offers an interesting parallel (as noted by Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 
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IV Conclusion 


In conclusion, we may say that the reading ἵνα γνῷ τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν at Col 4:8 is 
the oldest reading, is well attested both among the Church Fathers and the 
early versions (certainly better attested than the other major reading), and has 
diversity of geography and type among the manuscript witnesses. Further, it 
is both the more difficult reading and the less harmonised reading. Finally, it 
is a reading that makes coherent sense on the basis of the Pauline practice of 
deployment of letter carriers in his historical context. 


235; Chrysostom makes the same link). Paul sends Timothy, described in verse 2 as tov 
ἀδελφὸν ἡμῶν καὶ συνεργὸν τοῦ θεοῦ, to Thessalonika, not only to calm Paul's worries but 
also to strengthen the church: εἰς τὸ στηρίξαι ὑμᾶς καὶ παρακαλέσαι ὑπὲρ τῆς πίστεως ὑμῶν. 
Although in v. 5 this mission can be summarised in terms of coming to know about their 
faith (presuming a report from Timothy to Paul), the passage as a whole envisages a more 
active and positive ministry of encouragement from Timothy. 


PART 3 


Early Non-Canonical Christian Literature 


How to Draw an Immaculate Conception: 
Protevangelium Jacobi 11-12 in Early Christian Art 


David R. Cartlidge 


Protevangelium Jacobi holds a significant place in art history which contributes 
to its having an ironic position in church history. The irony stems from the fact 
that it is one of the earliest relatively complete Christian writings that have 
survived, and yet very few Christians know of it. At the same time, Christians 
are often informed by it, even though they are not aware of its existence. The 
Protevangelium's stealth influence is commonly manifest in the church's visual 
arts. 

The paths from the text of Protevangelium (Prot. Jas.) to the church's images 
are, for the most part, labyrinthine journeys through feast days, various lives of 
the saints and liturgical texts for feasts as well as through questions about the 
relationships of The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary and Pseudo-Matthew to Prot. 
Jas. in its various versions. Further, one must take into account the relationship 
ofall these and other church traditions with popular settings ofthe Middle Ages 
in liturgy and works such as Jacobus de Voragine's Golden Legend.! 

An example of the effect of Prot. Jas. and its "offspring" upon Christian 
iconography lies in the images of the Annunciation to the Virgin. In Prot. 
Jas. 112, the Annunciation to the Virgin begins at a well (cf. Luke 1:26) to 
which Mary has gone to fetch water. The announcement comes in a mysterious 
voice (not identified as Gabriel, contra Luke 1:26) which announces, χαῖρε, 
κεχαριτωμένη, ὁ κύριος μετὰ σοῦ, the “Ave Maria ..." In the second act of the 
Annunciation, in Joseph's house, the “heavenly messenger” (ἄγγελος) appears 
before Mary. This word from the angel in Prot. Jas. reveals an interesting, and 
one may dare say pregnant, difference from that in Luke's gospel. In Prot. Jas. the 
angel says, “Do not fear, Mary, you have found favor before the Lord (δεσπότης) 
of all. You ... shall conceive by means of his Word (συλλήψει ἐκ λόγου αὐτοῦ). 
Mary responds, “If I should conceive by the living lord God, shall I give birth 
as does every other woman?" The angel responds with "No, Mary, the power 
of God will overshadow (ἐπισκιάσει) you" (Prot. Jas. 12:5-8; and Luke 1:35). The 
sense of the hidden and mysterious in ἐπισκιάζειν, which is employed both in 
Luke and the Prot. Jas., is opened up in the latter by Prot. Jas.’s phrase: “You shall 


1 DR.Cartlidge andJ.K. Elliott, Art and the Christian Apocrypha (London, Routledge, 2001), 173. 
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conceive by means of his word.’ We agree with most translators who see a strong 
instrumental element in ¿x Aóyov αὐτοῦ. The phrase is unique to Prot. Jas. 

In the church's iconography, the major elements of the annunciation were 
set early. In the case ofthe Annunciation, the scenes occur in a variety of ways: 
1) both the Annunciation at the well and that in Joseph's house occur as part 
of the deed as a whole; 2) each scene, by itself, depicts the Annunciation.? 
The scene in Joseph's house became the more popular and is the one which 
endures today. In this depiction, the Virgin is (usually) seated working on the 
veil for the temple—a task assigned to her by the temple priests (Prot. Jas. 10; 
Ps.-Mt.8). As the house-annunciation scene began to dominate, in the medieval 
period, it was not unusual to employ the scene at the well as the end of the 
cycle of the Life of the Virgin, that is, the scene becomes a preparation for the 
house-annunciation which begins the cycle of the Life of Jesus.? 

There is worthy evidence that illuminated versions of the Protevangelium 
had strong influence on images of the cycles of the Life of the Virgin, and, 
in particular, upon many images of the Annunciation. The major illuminated 
manuscripts which witness to this point are two copies of the Homilies of the 
Monk James. 

The Monk James, or James Kokkinobaphos (fl. 12 cent.?), is called Kokki- 
nobaphos* after a monastery of unknown location. He wrote six homilies 
on the Virgin which are addressed to Irene Komnena, wife of Manuel First's 
brother, Andronicus. He was likely a member of literary circle in the Komne- 
nian court. The Komnenoi were a family which ruled the Byzantine empire in 
1057-1059 CE and 1081-1185 CE. It is during the latter period that James is thought 
to have served the court. 

There are two early copies ofthe illuminated James' Homilies extant: Vatican 
Library, Greek 1162 and Bibliothéque nationale, Greek 1208. Ofthe two, the copy 
in the Vatican is the more elaborate. Both versions are, however, sumptuously 
illuminated, and virtually every event in the Prot. Jas. is illustrated. It is telling 


2 Fora more full discussion, see Cartlidge and Elliott, Art and the Christian Apocrypha, 78—79; 
J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, Iconographie de l'enfance de la Vierge dans l'Empire byzantin et en 
Occident, (2 vols.; Brussels: Academie royale de Belgique, 1992). 

3 Anexample ofthis pattern is the cycle in the Kariye Djami, Istanbul. See Cartlidge and Elliott, 
Art and the Christian Apocrypha, 79-80. It is common that the Annunciation in the house was 
predominant in the East, while that at the well was more popular in the West. However, by 
the early middle ages, this pattern began to break down. The Annunciation in Joseph's house 
began to predominate, and, in the West, the Virgin's working on wool-work was replaced by 
her reading a book, presumably, a Bible. 

4 The following on the Monk James is indebted to Lafontaine-Dosogne, Iconographie, 1:239 ff. 
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that the Homilies contain iconic images of scenes from Prot. Jas. which are not 
discussed in the text of the Homilies or which illustrate too profusely a small 
text in the Homilies. This gives credence to the concept that the images in 
the Homilies for the most part rely upon an ancient tradition of illustrations 
for Prot. Jas. For example, there is an image of the visit of the parents of the 
Virgin to the temple (fol. 74", Vaticanus) which is an hapax in the illustration 
of the Life of the Virgin; it constitutes apparently restatement of an oriental 
tradition. Art historians employ the hypothesis that the Homilies indicate that 
there was an early (perhaps fourth or fifth-century) completely illuminated 
version of Prot. Jas., a version in which virtually every scene and nuance had 
its own illustration. 

In the Homilies the Monk James quotes extensively from Prot. Jas., although 
he uses other sources as well. It is worth noting that the Paris manuscript has 
a frontispiece (fol. 1”), missing in Vaticanus, on which there are two imposing 
figures sitting, facing each other. The first is John Chrysostom, who has a stand 
in front of him on which there is a book entitled Biblios geneseos, a title very 
close to that of Prot. Jas. (i.e., geneseos Marias). On the other side, at the right, 
is a small Monk James, at the feet of Gregory of Nyssa.5 

Prot. Jas.’s phrase, “You shall conceive by His Word,” raises a question which 
piques both theology and, I suspect, human curiosity, especially as we are 
looking at materials from a pre-in-vitro-fertilization world. Conception, even 
"by means of the Word,’ in humans involves some sort of impregnation, a 
scenario with which, I suspect, most of us are aware. In the case of Mary and 
her son Jesus, officially one calls Mary's pregnancy the result of “an Immaculate 
Conception.” Stating that verbally may solve the problem in text and sermon; 
it does not help the painter or sculptor. If one is a graphic artist, assigned by 
a patron to depict this miraculous conception, the painter or sculptor is faced 
with a difficult question: how does one depict (an immaculate) impregnation 
by “means of the Word”? That this question was asked is indicated in the 
iconography; it produced a number of creative answers from the church's 
graphic artists. 

In biblical images, at least from Noah’s time, the dove is a common sym- 
bol for the vox dei. Annunciation scenes employ this imagery early, as the 


5 Lafontaine-Dosogne, Iconographie, 1:239 ff. 

6 M. Gough, The Origins of Christian Art (New York, Washington: Praeger, 1974), 86, fig. 74; 
U. Fabricius, Die Legende im Bild des ersten Jahrtausends der Kirche: Der Einfluss der Apokry- 
phen und Pseudepigraphen (Kassel: Oncken, 1956), 41, 64, T. XIX,1; A. Grabar, Early Christian 
Iconography (New York: Odyssey, 1968), fig. 131. 
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well-known scene in S. Maria Maggiore shows. In addition, the depiction of 
divine power occurs in representations of light aimed either from the angel of 
the Annunciation or from "above" toward the Virgin. Often, a *pre-conception" 
fetus is borne on the rays of light. Penetration ofthe Virgin's protective sanctity, 
usually a nimbus, is sometimes depicted; it is always implied. 


Conception through Mary's Hearing the Word 


The composition in several Annunciation images implies penetration by the 
vox dei through Mary's ears. Clearly the term vox dei calls for such a visualiza- 
tion. 

In an early fourteenth-century manuscript now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art,’ the Western popularity of the book stand (which, especially in 
the West and during the Carolingian period began to replace the wool-work) 
emphasizes both the Virgin's learning (due to the influence of Ps.-Mt.), but the 
direction of the banner, and the Virgin's head tilted toward the banner and the 
book, plus the half-turned page of the book, seem to illustrate the doctrine of 
conceptio per aurem (that is, conception through the ear). This is a discussion 
that also appears in medieval texts.? 

Asimilar scene is in a thirteenth-century (ca. 1295) mosaic, in apse ofS. Maria 
Maggiore, Rome; the artist is identified as Jacoppo Torriti. The Virgin sits en- 
throned, veiled and nimbed. She faces frontally. The winged angel approaches 
from the left, his right hand raised in the redegestus. In an arc in heaven is 
the figure of God; from God's mouth issue rays of light upon which the dove 
descends toward the ear of the Virgin. The rays of conception, as they move 
toward the Virgin's head, toward the ears, issue from the mouth of God. 

A 16th century altar painting by Simone Martini shows the winged angel on 
the left, holding a branch in his left hand and beckoning to the Virgin with his 
right. Mary sits on a chair, facing left, she holds a half-closed book in her left 
hand, it is held from closing by her thumb. She withdraws from the angel, as 


7 Facsimile and accompanying volume: F. Deuchler, J. Hoffeld, and H. Nickel, The Cloisters Apoc- 
alypse. An Early Fourteenth-Century Manuscript in Facsimile, 2 vols. (New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1971). Image available online at http://www.metmuseum.org/collections/ 
search-the-collections/471869; the image is of folio 1". 

8 M.E. Góssmann, Die Verkündigung an Maria im dogmatischen Verständnis des Mittelalters 
(Munich: Hueber, 1957), 191; A. Salzer, Die Sinnbilder und Beiworte Mariens in der deutschen Lit- 
eratur und lateinischen Hymnenpoesie des Mittelalters (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buch- 
gesellschaft, 1967), 9o. 
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if startled. She is nimbed and veiled. From the angel's mouth, his words "Ave 
..." proceed toward the Virgin's ear. The painting is now in Florence, in the 
Uffizi.? 

If there be some ambiguity about the direction and reception of the Word 
in the previously mentioned images, there can be none about the Würzburg 
image. The most graphic and, to some art historians embarrassing, version 
of “conception by the Word" was brought to me in a photograph taken by 
William Stroud.!? It is on the tympanum ofthe entrance to the Marienkappelle 
in Würzburg, Germany. You will notice the tube from the mouth of God. As 
the tube curls its way to the ear of the Virgin, down it comes the Christ-child. 
Gertrud Schiller comments, “It is hard for us to accept the naively literal ren- 
dering of Mary's conception on the tympanum of the north portal of the Lady 
Chapel at the Cathedral at Würzburg"! 


Conception through Mary's Reading the Word 


In many of the Annunciation images, the angel and the Virgin have direct and 
powerful eye contact. Such is the case in an image that is virtually a standard 
for the Iconography of the Annunciation. It is the famous icon from Mt. Sinai. 
In it the Virgin sits on the right, enthroned, the wool-work at her feet. The angel 
is on the left. A dynamic dove descends between the Virgin and the angel.!? 

A twelfth-century enamel, an altar decoration, at Stift Klosterneuburg, 
attributed to Nicholas of Verdun, carries the same message— conception 
through the eyes; in this case, the conception is a particularly dynamic one. 


9 T. Perez Higuera, Puer natus est nobis: La Natività di Cristo nell'arte medievale (Turin, 
Società Editrice Internazionale, 1996), 40 A4. 

io mage available in Cartlidge and Elliott, Art and the Christian Apocrypha, 84, fig. 
4.6; available online at http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Marienkapelle W%C3% 
BCrzburg - IMG 6741]PG. 

11 G. Schiller, Iconography of Christian Art (2 vols.; trans. J. Seligman; London: Lund Hum- 
phries, 1971), 1: fig. 105. 

12  K.Weitzmann, The Icon: Holy Images—Sixth to Fourteenth Century (New York: Braziller, 
1978), pl. 27; Weitzmann, “Eine spátkomnenische Verkündigungsikone des Sinai und die 
zweite byzantinische Welle des 12. Jahrhunderts," in Festschrift für Herbert von Einem 
(Berlin: s.p., 1965), 299-312; Weitzmann, Frühe Ikonen (Vienna: Schroll, 1965), XVI and 
pl. 30; p. LXXXII; Cartlidge and Elliott, Art and the Christian Apocrypha, δι, fig. 4.3. 

13 O.Demus, Byzantine Art and the West (New York: New York University Press), 180, fig. 198. 
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Impregnation through the Piercing of the Virgin's Halo 


In many scenes, the Virgin's halo appears to serve as her protective sanctity. The 
halo thus is the holiness which is pierced so that the Christ child is enwombed. 
A classic example is on the twelfth-century door of the Cathedral of Sancta 
Sophia, Novgorod, Russia. The Annunciation scene depicts the dove penetrat- 
ing the Virgin's nimbus in an explicit manner.!* 

In another such scene is a manuscript illumination from the Monastery of 
Gengenbach in Swabia. The image is now in the Württembergische Landesbib- 
liothek, Stuttgart. The winged angel is on the left, his right hand raised toward 
the Virgin who stands frontally on the right. The Virgin stands in orans position. 
The dove, descended from an arc in heaven pierces the Virgin's nimbus, and the 
dove's wings enfold the Virgin's head. The line descending from the dove's beak 
to the Virgin's right eye is painted in red and therefore quite prominent. 


Impregnation through Contemplation of the Word 


The popularity of the Virgin's reading a book (undoubtedly the Bible) at the 
time of the Annunciation/Conception rather than her working on the temple 
veil became predominant in the West. As one would expect, such a scene was 
particularly important in the Reformation era. A classic example of this is the 
dynamic image of Albrecht Dürer, in his print ofthe Annunciation now held in 
the National Gallery of Art (Washington, D.C.), which depicts a dove about to 
alight upon Mary's head.!? 

As late an image as that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti's The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin (18481849)!6 contains both the theme of the word (in the books stacked 
bythe petite angel) and the older element ofthe Virgin's working on the temple 
veil. Rossetti's painting achieves a dynamic interest because of its depiction 
of a pause, a moment as the seed planted by the Annunciation is about to 
flower. Mary and Anna (presumably) are working on the temple veil, but Mary 
is noticeably struck by a premonition that something amazing is about to take 


14 Schiller, Iconography, 1, fig. 93. 

15 National Gallery of Art (Washington, D.C.) accession # 1943.3.3635. Image available online 
from institution: http://www.nga.gov/content/ngaweb/Collection/art-object-page.6753 
html. 

16 Image available online frominstitution: http://www.tate.org.uk/art/artworks/rossetti-the 
-girlhood-of-mary-virgin-no4872. 
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place. Note that in the vine outside the chamber, the dove of the Spirit/ logos 
is perched, ready to move. Further, in honor of Mary's reading and meditation, 
a stack of books is predominant. 


The Dove and the Heavenly Conceived Christ 


In the Würzburg Marienkapelle image referenced above, an already-formed 
infantis working his way down the tube from the mouth of God to the ear ofthe 
Virgin. The formation ofthe infant in heaven is a common motif, especially in 
the later middle ages. On an ivory relief ofthe twelfth-century, we have an early 
example. The plaque is in the Staatliche Museen, Bodstrasse, Berlin. It dates 
from the early twelfth century; its provenance is the Lower Rhine. The “about 
to be conceived" Christ is wrapped in a sacramental cloth, and he is air-lifted 
down by the dove toward the awaiting Virgin.!” 

Another example is a 16th century painting, by Pacino di Bonaquida.!? On 
an altarpiece, Jesus is about to ride the dove to the Virgin. This very colorful 
painting depicts the Virgin, facing slightly to the left; she is flanked by John the 
Baptist on her left, holding a cross headed staff inscribed ecce agnus dei. On her 
right is a saint, clad in a loincloth; he is tied to a tree and is pierced by several 
arrows (Sebastian?). Above left is a winged angel, descending kneeling on a 
cloud. One hand points to the Virgin, the other to a mandorla. The mandorla 
is top center and contains the nude Christ-child, who is descending. He rides 
with one foot on the back of a descending dove. 

Animage which appears to combine several ofthe above motifs is a painting 
on an arbor vitae by Pacino di Bonaguida.?? In this image, in a medallion, the 
Virginis lower center, facing left. The angel faces her on the left. From the upper 
left, a fully formed child pierces the medallion and descends toward the eyes of 
the Virgin. The path of the heavenly rays, and thus the path of the child, aims 
right toward the Virgin's eyes. The child thus is about to pierce the Virgin's halo 
and come to her eyes. 

We have selected but a few of many such images from the history of Christian 
graphic arts. But, we believe they demonstrate the continued influence of 


17 Schiller, Iconography, 1, fig. 94. Author's reference number 2109.00. 

18 J. Burckhardt, The Altarpiece in Renaissance Italy (New York, Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1988), pl. 79. Author's reference number 1783.00. 

19 Pacino di Bonaguida, Albero della vita particolare (dipinto), ca. 1305-1310, Galleria dell’ Ac- 
cademia (Florence), inv. 1890, n. 8459. 
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Protevangelium (and, of course, its more western spin-offs) in the church's 
traditions, namely, the Virgin shall conceive “by means of His Word" The 
result is that even though the Protevangelium in its written form is not at all 
well-known to most Christians, its endurance in the church has been both 
manifest and persuasive, especially in the visual arts. 


The Education of Jesus in the 
Infancy Gospel of Thomas 


Paul Foster 


1 Introduction 


The Infancy Gospel of Thomas remains one ofthe most enigmatic and yet peren- 
nially fascinating texts among the corpus of extant early Christian writings. At 
best, only partially satisfying answers have been provided to questions relating 
to the purpose and intended audience of this text. The most significant prob- 
lem arises from the portrayal ofJesus who is both petulant and capricious. Keith 
Elliott states matters even more strongly, describing the boy Jesus of the Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas (Inf. Gos. Thom.) as *an enfant terrible who seldom acts in a 
Christian way." This is no anachronistic assessment, misread through the lens 
of contemporary Christian piety, but a judgment that would be appropriate in 
any period of church history. Interpreters of this text are, therefore, left with 
a perplexing and perhaps inexplicable problem of accounting for a portrayal 
of a maverick young Jesus, who is malicious and malevolent, who maims and 
murders playmates, and yet the way this character is presented is presumably 
meant to be beneficial to pious readers who wish to know about the childhood 
years of the figure in whom they have placed their faith. There is little in the 
text to suggest that the portrait is intentionally subversive. The young Jesus 
undergoes attitudinal development, but the purpose hardly appears to be to 
map out psychological or emotional development. Without doubt the figure is 
a prodigious wonder-worker, yet his powers are too often destructive and unbri- 
dled. 

While such fundamental questions remain, the purpose of this discussion 
is more modest than resolving these issues in their entirety. Instead the focus 
is upon a recurring feature of the long form of the text.? On three occasions 
there are attempts to educate Jesus. These pedagogical pericopae have differing 


1 J.K. Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993; rev. ed. 
1999), 68. 

2 The various recensions of the text have been well documented. One ofthe fullest treatments 
isto be found in T. Burke, ed., De infantia Iesu euangelium Thomae graece (CCSA 17; Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2010). 
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levels of success in terms ofthe schooling ofthe young child. Apart from being 
a repeated theme in the text, the so-called alpha-beta logion is also the earliest 
attested non-canonical tradition contained in the Inf Gos. Thom., for a version 
of the story was known to Irenaeus as early as the last quarter of the second 
century? This does not imply that Inf Gos. Thom. itself was in existence by 
that date, but one of the central stories in its narrative that appears to be 
generative of other variations and recensions of the same story was valued in 
certain Christian circles during the second century. In this way one is able to 
detect a longing among early Christian readers to know more about the life 
of Jesus, and especially his childhood years, than could be gleaned from the 
canonical accounts. Here the discussion will look at the three scenes of Jesus' 
schooling both individually while recognizing they are related traditions. Next 
the cumulative effect of their sequential placement in Inf. Gos. Thom. will be 
assessed. Then it will be considered whether the school scenario envisaged 
within the narrative is an accurate portrayal of what is known of education of 
children in antiquity. Finally, the discussion will probe some possible insights 
into the setting and purpose of Inf. Gos. Thom. based upon the analysis of these 
three incidents. 

Prior to commencing the discussion of the educational scenes in Inf. Gos. 
Thom., it is necessary to offer some clarification concerning the form of the 
text to be consulted here. The longest form of the text tends to be presented 
as a nineteen-chapter edition in printed collections. This form appears in the 
majority of printed editions of Inf Gos. Thom. The Inf. Gos. Thom. is highly likely 
to have been composed in Greek. The archetype, or Ausgangstext,* is no longer 
recoverable with any degree of precision. Moreover, as reflected in the surviving 
manuscripts there is a short recension ofthe texts which exists only in various 
versions such as part of the Latin tradition, the Syriac, Ethiopic, and Georgian. 
There also exists a longer recension of the text, which has been expanded in 
various ways and is evidenced by Greek and Slavonic manuscripts, as well as 
part of the Latin tradition. The shortest form ofthe expanded recension, known 


3 Haer.1.20.1. 

4 This term is used in parallel to recent approaches to the textual criticism of the Greek NT, 
which instead of speaking of the "original" text prefer to speak with more precision concern- 
ing the Ausgangstext. That is the "initial text,” which denotes the earliest recoverable phase of 
the textual tradition. This may be several stages earlier than the earliest extant manuscripts, 
but does not claim to be equivalent with an “original” text —even ifit is claimed that the term 
"original text" still retained heuristic significance. See E.J. Epp, "The Multivalence ofthe Term 
‘Original Text’ in New Testament Textual Criticism," HTR 92 (1999): 245-281. 
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as Gs, is probably the earliest surviving form of the Greek text; it contains 
seventeen chapters (it omits Inf. Gos. Thom. 17-18, as contained in the longer 
Greek mss). Three further recensions of the Greek text are discernible, Ga, Gb, 
and Gd. Two of these, Ga and Gd, appear to be later expansions, whereas Gb 
appears to be a selective abbreviation of Ga, omitting Ga's chapters 12, and 
14-19. The printed editions of Gb are usually presented in an eleven-chapter 
arrangement. However, even where the four text forms parallel each other 
the parallel material is often rewritten, and contains its own unique textual 
features.5 

The versification ofthe various text forms within their chapter arrangements 
is also an area in which scholarly consistency has not been achieved. Burke 
perhaps follows a slightly more widespread convention with fewer, but longer 
verse divisions in the chapters.9 By contrast, Hock has divided the text using 
a greater number of shorter verses in each chapter." While this second system 
is not as widespread, it does allow more precision in finding passages under 
discussion. Therefore, since no consistent practice has been established, and 
because Hock's versification assists reader in consulting the text, while the 
standard chapter divisions are used for referencing, here Hock's system of 
versification will be followed. 

In this study the text form that is followed is generally that of Ga, which is 
the best attested of the nineteen-chapter forms of the Greek text. The Gs form 
may be earlier? and at a number of points it differs in wording and sentence 
structure from Ga. It major difference is the omission of the material in Ga 
designated as chapters 17-18. However, since this section does not contain 
education scenes, it is not directly relevant to the study at hand. The wording of 
the parallel educational scenes in Ga and Gs differs at various points, and these 
differences will be noted where relevant. The form contained in Ga dates from 
before the tenth century. Burke argues that like Gs it demonstrates the “same 
need to domesticate Inf. Gos. Thom.'s Jesus.” This is done through the addition 
ofthe positive healing stories in Ga 17-18, as well as redactional comments that 
tone down the harshness ofthe narrative at various points, and the re-ordering 


5 Fora full-scale discussion of the textual issues and the manuscript history, with an accom- 
panying stemma, see Burke, De infantia Iesu euangelium Thomae graece, 173-222, esp. the 
stemma on 222. 

6 Burke, De infantia lesu euangelium Thomae graece, esp. 293-539. 

7 R.F. Hock, The Infancy Gospels of James and Thomas (Santa Rosa: Polebridge, 1995), 104-143. 

8 Aseventh century provenance is tentatively suggested by Burke, see Burke, De infantia Iesu 
euangelium Thomae graece, 215. 

9 Burke, De infantia Iesu euangelium Thomae graece, 216. 
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of some material. Whereas Gs is supported by only one manuscript with cer- 
tainty,!° Ga has the widest support with seven extant manuscripts preserving 
its text (although four are in a close "family" relationship). 


2 Jesus' Education According to the Infancy Gospel of Thomas 


The longer recension of Inf Gos. Thom. (Ga) contains three incidents that 
depict attempts to have Jesus educated, although admittedly with varying 
degrees of success. While there is both a folkloric and miraculous quality to 
these stories, especially in their depiction of the supernatural intelligence and 
superior perspicacity of the child in comparison to his schoolmasters, there is 
nothing implicit in the narratives to suggest that Jesus' attendance at school 
was anything other than a natural expectation. The theological point of the 
three narratives is the futility of trying to impart human wisdom to a child who 
possesses such deep spiritual insight. However, the three scenes convey this 
point in different ways. Two of the pericopae in Inf. Gos. Thom. are variants 
of the so-called Alpha-Beta logion (Inf Gos. Thom. 6-7; 14), while the third 
schooling scene (Inf. Gos. Thom. 15) provides a further image of Jesus being 
tutored, although it is linked to the preceding story. In the first two stories Jesus’ 
superiority is recognized through various degrees of conflict, while in the third 
scene there is a resigned acceptance on the part of the teacher that he has 
nothing to offer the would-be pupil. 


24 The First Educational Scene (Inf. Gos. Thom. 6-7) 

The child's initial encounter with formal education is not simply a single epi- 
sodic scene, but a *cycle of stories centered around Jesus' being taught to read 
by the teacher Zacchaeus."! This complex of stories is redactionally woven into 
the fabric of the larger narrative, so that the opening is linked to the preceding 
incidents. The previous scene commences with Joseph rebuking his son pri- 
vately, κατ’ ἰδίαν (Inf Gos. Thom. 5.1). However, as the scene unfolds its dialogue 
has become public, with the fearful crowd declaring in narratival unison "every 
word he says, whether good or bad, was a deed and becomes a marvel" (Inf. 
Gos. Thom. 5.3). In response to Jesus' malicious behaviour and the fear of the 
villagers, Joseph in an act of brutality grabs his son's ear and pulls it hard. Jesus 


10 The eleventh century manuscript H, Jerusalem, Cod. Sabait. 259 contains the text of the 
Gs, and possibly manuscript O, Vienna, Phil. gr. 162 (144), before 1455 C.E. 
11. Hock, The Infancy Gospels of James and Thomas, 113. 
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warns his father concerning the foolishness of his actions, and cautions against 
being made upset. It is at this point, that the narrative moves into its first edu- 
cational scene. One of those listening to the conversation between father and 
son, a teacher by name of Zacchaeus, recognizes the potential in the child Jesus. 
Consequently, Zacchaeus charges Joseph to place the child under his tutelage 
in order that "he can learn his letters. I will teach him everything he needs to 
know so he will not be unruly" (Inf. Gos. Thom. 6.3). The implied curriculum in 
this statement would appear to encapsulate rudimentary reading, combined 
with a good dose of discipline. There follows a further exchange first with the 
teacher (Inf. Gos. Thom. 6.4-8), then with the crowd characterized as “the Jews” 
(Inf. Gos. Thom. 6.912) with both incidents allowing Jesus to declare his pre- 
existence (“I existed along with the one who sent me to you" Inf Gos. Thom. 6.10, 
cf. 6.4). 

After the intervening speeches from Joseph, Jesus, and the Jews, the teacher 
re-issues the invitation to Joseph to have the child schooled, “bring him to the 
classroom and I shall teach him letters" (Inf. Gos. Thom. 6.13). The expression 
διδάξω γράμματα echoes the fuller offer at the beginning of the pericope ἵνα 
μάθῃ γράμματα καὶ διδάξω αὐτόν (Inf. Gos. Thom. 6.2). This emphasizes the 
basic insight that the curriculum consists primarily of learning one's letters. 
Moreover, unsurprisingly, the Greek text of Inf. Gos. Thom. assumes that the 
child will learn the Greek alphabet with the tutor writing the alphabet for the 
child, καὶ ἔγραψεν αὐτῷ ἀλφάβητον καθηγητής (Inf Gos. Thom. 6.15). The one who 
is providing instruction in letters, Zacchaeus, is described using two different 
terms to depict his profession. Initially he is introduced as διδάσκαλος in an 
almost titular sense. In this first version of the Alpha-Beta logion διδάσκαλος 
occurs four times (6.1; twice in 6.6; and 6.21). The other term that is used more 
or less interchangeably is καθηγητής, which occurs five times (6.4, 13, 14, 16, 19). 
These terms are used more or less equivalently to refer to the same person.!? 
Consequently they are best understood as synonyms.!3 

A further aspect of the educative process that is highlighted is the disci- 
plinary procedure used by the teacher. When the child remains silent refusing 
to repeat the letters after they are articulated by the teacher, the narrator of Inf. 
Gos. Thom. comments that "the teacher having become angry struck him on 


12 For a fuller discussion on this point see P. Foster, “Educating Jesus: The Search for a 
Plausible Context,” JSHJ 4 (2006): 7-33, here 24. 

13 LSJ and BDAG understand the terms καθηγητής and διδάσκαλος as broadly synonymous, 
offering the translations "teacher, professor" for the former and "teacher" as the primary 
meaning for the latter. See LSJ 421 and 852; BDAG 241 and 490. 
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the head" (Inf. Gos. Thom. 6.16). While the child takes the blow calmly, it is also 
an opportunity for the young Jesus to demonstrate his superior understanding 
of the allegorical nature of letters. The monologue provides the explanation of 
the letter alpha: 


Listen teacher, and understand the order of the first element. Pay close 
attention how it has sharp lines and a middle stroke, which you see point- 
ing, standing with legs apart, meeting, spreading drawn aside, elevated, 
dancing in chorus, in triple rhythm, two-cornered, of the same form, of 
the same thickness, of the same family, holding the measuring cord, in 
charge of the balance, of equal measure, of equal proportions, these are 
the lines of the alpha. 
Inf. Gos. Thom. 6.22-23 


While the type of wisdom possessed by the young child might appear to res- 
onate with some of the hidden knowledge of Christian “gnostic” sects or mys- 
tery religion cults, the understanding in Inf Gos. Thom. is that such insights are 
simply allegorical (Inf. Gos. Thom. 71). As Aasgaard notes this incident reveals 
that Jesus cannot be dominated, he knows everything, and has power over all 
things. Specifically, this incident also highlights the incredible rhetorical skills 
the child is able to deploy. Thus when “Zacchaeus wants to teach him the alpha- 
bet, Jesus with erudition and speaking ability drives him and the watching 
crowd to silence (6:7, 9), and finally Zacchaeus to despair (71—2)."^ So one of 
the key concerns of the educational scenes in Inf. Gos. Thom. is to show that 
Jesus' learning and insight already surpasses what can be gained from human 
sources. 

The result is that Zacchaeus laments his failure to instruct the child. The sad 
soliloquy that follows portrays a teacher who is ashamed of his self-perceived 
lack of pedagogical skill, and his inferior insight into the hidden meanings 
of letters. However, what is perhaps of more significance is the sequence of 
begrudging attributes and Christological qualities that the teacher has come to 
recognize in the child. Jesus is described as having a severe look, lucid speech, 
not being an ordinary mortal, and having the ability even to tame fire. Pre- 
cisely what is meant by the final epitaph is uncertain—is this a self-referential 
metaphor with the teaching seeing himself as the fire that his been tamed, or 
does this reflect some physical power of Jesus to tame actual fire although this 


14 R. Aasgaard, The Childhood of Jesus: Decoding the Apocryphal Infancy Gospel of Thomas 
(Eugene, OR.: Cascade, 2009), 105. 
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is not evidenced elsewhere in the narrative? Given the fairly straightforward 
sense ofthe rest of the descriptions in this list, although no miracle is recorded 
that shows Jesus taming fire, it is more likely that in addition to those super- 
human powers that have been displayed the narrative also attributes to Jesus 
the ability to control physical fire. In terms ofthe child's origin, the first teacher 
tentatively affirms what Jesus himself declared earlier “perhaps he was born 
before the creation of the world" (Inf Gos. Thom. 7.4; cf. Jesus’ own statements, 
Inf. Gos. Thom. 6.6, 10). Furthermore, in terms of origins, the teacher expresses 
the following perplexed enquiries: “what sort of womb bore him, what sort of 
mother nourished him?— do not know” (Inf Gos. Thom. 7.5). Thus attempted 
education has become, at least in the narrative world of the text, a vehicle for 
Christological pronouncements. However, the most startling rhetorical reflec- 
tion on the child's nature comes in Zacchaeus' final statement: "What great 
thing he is—god or angel or whatever else I might call him—I do not know" 
(Inf. Gos. Thom. 7.11). Therefore, even amid confusion and bewilderment, the 
author of Inf. Gos. Thom. allows his characters to recognize something of Jesus’ 
divine origin and nature. 

It has been noted by Aasgaard that, "there is a distinct slapstick quality 
to the episode: the scene is construed in a way aiming at comic effect.” 
While the comic elements are certainly present, it does appear to be more 
the aim of the narrative to “construe” the scene for Christological effect rather 
than comic value. That being the case, the educational details that protrude 
through the narrative are incidental to its wider purposes, and hence may 
reflect what the author took to be realistic and reflective of contemporary 
schooling in his own setting. The child commences formal education at the 
age of five.6 The curriculum focuses on the acquisition of the rudiments of 
reading—the learning of letters—combined with moral education produced 
through a fairly robust sense of discipline. The narrative portrays a one-on-one 
method of instruction, with the child being tutored by himself, although in the 
narrative world both father and villagers are present as observers. This final 
detail appears to have been “reshaped” to fit the requirements of the discourse 
scene; and to allow space for the requisite audience participation. 


15 Aasgaard, The Childhood of Jesus, 48. 

16 The usual age at which children commenced elementary education in the ancient world 
was seven, see, H.I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity (trans. G. Lamb; New York: 
Collins, 1956), 229-313. Hence Inf. Gos. Thom. may be suggesting by this early start that 
Jesus was more advanced than other children. 

17 Aasgaard, The Childhood of Jesus, 39. 
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2.2 The Second Educational Scene (Inf. Gos. Thom. 14) 

The second educational scene is much shorter than the first. However, many 
of the same themes and details recur, and like the first educational scene this 
one is also woven tightly into the fabric of the larger narrative. This linkage 
is achieved in two ways. First, following on from the plank-stretching story 
(Inf. Gos. Thom. 13), the narrative continues with the linking phrase, Ἰδὼν δὲ 
Ἰωσὴφ τὴν προθυμίαν τοῦ παιδίου καὶ τὴν ἡλικίαν καὶ τὸν νοῦν (Inf. Gos. Thom. 
14.1). Second, the narrative consciously harks back to the first educational 
scene with the explanatory comment, "The teacher knew ofthe child's previous 
experience and was afraid of him" (Inf Gos. Thom. 14.2). Nonetheless, there are 
fresh details that are worth noting since they cast more light on the assumed 
educational process reflected in this text. 

Despite the previous negative encounter with formal education, Joseph's 
second attempt is motivated by a desire that the child should *not be inex- 
perienced with letters" (Inf. Gos. Thom. 14.1, Ga; note the various variants "not 
to be in lack of letters" in Gs; “so that he might learn letters" in Gd). This 
time it is Joseph who approaches a teacher to provide instruction is learning 
letters. Interestingly, in the text of both Ga and Gd (although the detail is miss- 
ing in the shorter text of Gs), the teacher asks Joseph which letters he should 
teach the child first. The answer is "first the Greek, then the Hebrew" (Inf. Gos. 
Thom. 14.2). Precisely what can be inferred from this is less certain. Does the text 
reveal that it was written in a bilingual setting, or is this an attempt to provide 
a detail that may suggest Jesus' Galilean origin? Perhaps the answer is more 
theologically based, ensuring that readers will believe that Jesus would have 
the linguistic knowledge of both Hellenistic and Jewish culture. The prioritiza- 
tion of Greek over Hebrew may initially appear somewhat odd. By contrast, in 
the first scene the implication was that Jesus learnt the Greek alphabet. This 
appeared to imply either ignorance or lack of concern on the part of the narra- 
tor that this assumption may have been anachronistic in terms of the linguistic 
setting of Jesus' upbringing. 

In some respects the encounter with the second teacher serves as a reca- 
pitulation of ideas that emerged in the first educational scene. The child is 
unresponsive in the face of instruction from the second teacher. When the 
young Jesus does speak, he repeats his initial challenge that the teacher should 
explain the deeper meaning ofthe letters. Once more the teacher responds with 
violence, hitting Jesus on the head. Jesus' reaction is far less restrained than 
it had been during the first educational scene when Zacchaeus struck him. 


18 Burke, De infantia Iesu euangelium Thomae graece, 517. 
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On this second occasion, he becomes angry and curses the second unnamed 
schoolmaster. The three Greek recensions depict the result of the curse as hav- 
ing various levels of severity. What is probably the oldest form ofthe text states 
that “the teacher fell and died" (Inf. Gos. Thom. 14.4, Gs). By contrast, the other 
two recension that contain this incident record similar but less severe fates: 
“and at once he swooned and fell upon his face" (Inf. Gos. Thom. 14.4, Ga); “and 
at one fainting, he fell" (Inf Gos. Thom. 14.4, Gd). These apparently later forms 
reflect what Burke has identified as the later recension's tendency "to domesti- 
cate Inf Gos. Thom.'s Jesus"? Here, the attempt to tone down the consequence 
of this specific curse is part of the wider phenomenon that appears to evolve 
within the various recensions of Inf. Gos. Thom., namely transforming the mali- 
cious portrayal of Jesus into a more palatable and understanding character that 
is not so far removed from the canonical vision of the adult Jesus. 

Apart from the detail that the child's learning is envisaged to encompass the 
learning of both Greek and Hebrew letters, the second educational scene pro- 
vides little new informative about the educative process. Instruction involves 
learning letters, and this is presented as the key curriculum outcome. Encour- 
agement toward committed and engaged learning is supplied through physical 
acts of punishment— such as blows to the head. These two elements are pre- 
sented as “givens” in the pre-knowledge that the audience is expected to bring 
to the text. 


2.3 The Third Educational Scene (Inf. Gos. Thom. 15) 

There is a marked difference between the third schooling scene and the two 
previous incidents. The third teacher is characterized as a "close friend of 
Joseph" (Inf. Gos. Thom. 151). Like the first scene it is the teacher who ap- 
proaches the father with the offer of educational assistance (Inf. Gos. Thom. 
15.1). This teacher has a rudimentary strategy, but again his curriculum remains 
consistent. He states, "perhaps with some flattery I can teach him letters" (Inf. 
Gos. Thom. 15.1). Here the narrative requires knowledge of the earlier scenes in 
order to make use of the third schoolroom setting as a literary foil. However, 
Aasgaard's argument that the three scenes must have existed within the origi- 
nal structure of Inf. Gos. Thom. does not necessarily follow. He states, 


Although some scholars argue that they [the three teacher episodes] are 


a triplication of one single narrative, it is far more likely that they— 
following a traditional oral pattern—have been three from the outset; the 


19 Burke, De infantia Iesu euangelium Thomae graece, 216. 
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triad is witnessed in all manuscripts. ... In addition, ifthere was originally 
only one episode, the narrative would lose a central point, viz., the success 
ofthe third, wise teacher following the failures ofthe others.20 


However, while acknowledging that the present structure with three educative 
scenes does highlight the success of the third teacher, this does not necessitate 
the contention that there must always have been three such scenes. The third 
scene fits the evolving pattern of the portrayal of a more socially conditioned 
Jesus, who learns to live within the constraint of the human world. While one 
cannot recover the earliest form of the alpha-beta logion (although Irenaeus' 
tradition may provide assistance) itis perfectly possible to envisage an alterna- 
tive scenario. Some form of the alpha-beta logion could have been part of an 
original collection of childhood stories that presented the maverick and mali- 
cious boy Jesus in a form that was hard to comprehend. The story was then 
toned-down by presenting the process by which Jesus' actions become more 
measured and controlled. It may be the case that the second and third scenes 
were added at the same redactional stage—with scene two recapitulating the 
problems from scene one, in order to allow the resolution ofthose problems in 
the immediately following material.?! 

In the third classroom setting a much more cautious and passive school- 
master recedes from the scene, and Jesus dominates the educative process. 
This occurs in a manner that allows Inf Gos. Thom. to highlight Jesus’ role as 
teacher rather than student. First the young Jesus picks up a book, but does 
not simply read the letters contained in its pages. Rather, issuing forth in pneu- 
matologically inspired speech, Jesus is depicted as teaching the Law to those 
standing there. Here the narrative attempts to portray a Jewish context, with 
instruction in Torah being at the centre of education. Moreover, the vision of 
the young Jesus teaching may have intentional resonances with two scenes 
contained in Luke's gospel. First, the weaker of the two resonances may occur 
with the taking of the book of the prophet Isaiah in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum (Luke 436—17).?? The second resonance is more important. This incident 
also appears to reflect the scene of the twelve-year old Jesus teaching in the 


20 Aasgaard, The Childhood of Jesus, 38. 

21 S. Gero, "The Infancy Gospel of Thomas: A Study of the Textual and Literary Problems,” 
NovT 13 (1971): 63-64. 

22 This possibility has been recognized with due caution by Hock, The Infancy Gospels 
of James and Thomas, 135, and also with more confidence by W. Michaelis, trans., Die 
Apocryphal Schriften zum Neuen Testament (2nd ed.; Bremen: Carl Schunemann, 1958), 
n. 
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Temple in Jerusalem (Luke 2. 41-52). Not only do both stories depict a young 
Jesus instructing adults, and thereby showing his insight is far beyond that of 
his years, there is also important use of shared terminology. The Lukan Temple 
story is framed by two descriptions of the maturation of Jesus. The first states 
that the child was “increasing in wisdom (σοφίᾳ) and the grace (χάρις) of God 
was upon him" (Luke 2.40b). The second summary statement employs similar 
vocabulary, “Jesus kept increasing in wisdom (σοφίᾳ) and stature, and in grace 
(χάριτι) with God and men" (Luke 2.52). It is noticeable that in Inf Gos. Thom. 
the final declaration of the third teacher picks up the language of these two 
Lukan descriptions when the teacher declares, “but already he is full of grace 
(χάριτι) and wisdom (cogias)” (Inf Gos. Thom. 15.6). The link is strengthened 
even further when it is noted that the canonical story of Jesus in the Temple, 
although presented in a re-written form, is used as the climax of Inf. Gos. Thom. 
Thus the dénouement of the story is to help readers see the development that 
led from the precocious and uncontrollable child of the early chapters of Inf. 
Gos. Thom. to the adolescent presented in the final scene, who is described by 
the teachers of the law as possessing "such glory and such virtue and wisdom" 
(nf. Gos. Thom. 1930). Thus the third educative scene ends with Jesus being 
recognized as “full of grace and wisdom.” At this point the child heals or reviv- 
ifies the second teacher, and from this point onwards there are no maverick or 
malicious acts, instead the child repeatedly heals children and adults alike. 
Like the previous educational scenes, this third episode assumes that the 
basic curriculum centres upon the child being taught letters, διδάξαι αὐτὸν τὰ 
γράμματα (Inf. Gos. Thom. Ga 15.1). The one significant new detail concerns the 
equipment and furniture to be found in the classroom. On entering, the child 
finds a text, βιβλίος, and which is lying on what is described as a ἀναλογίον. 
Whether, in the mind of the narrator, the βιβλίος depicts a roll or a codex 
cannot be determined from the details within the pericope. If the setting is 
intentionally Jewish and the text is meant to represent a scriptural writing 
from that context then a scroll is more likely. It needs to be noted that the 
variant reading in Gs explicitly states that the book *was not from God's law" 
(Inf. Gos. Thom. 14.3, Gs).? If, however, this is a gentile Christian portrayal of a 
Greco-Roman education scene, then either a codex or scroll is possible.24 The 


23 The difference in chapter numbering is due to the fact that in Gs the story of the healing 
ofthe injured foot does not occur as chap. 10 as in Ga, but is delayed to chap. 16. 

24  Ontherise of the codex especially in early Christian circles see C.H. Roberts and T.C. Skeat, 
The Birth of the Codex (London: The British Academy [OUP]), 1983, and L.W. Hurtado, The 
Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2006), esp. 43-93. 
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term ἀναλογίον, which denotes the surface upon which the book rests, is a rare 
term, and describes some kind of reading desk, stand or ]εείετη.25 While the 
final school story in Inf. Gos. Thom. provides few significant additional details, 
beyond those mentioned elsewhere in the text, the cumulative weight of the 
three scenes now needs to be considered. 


3 The Cumulative Effect of the Three Educational Scenes 


Education, or at least the attempt to have Jesus educated, is a recurring and 
prominent theme throughout Inf. Gos. Thom. There are both common features 
in the three scenes, as well as new details in the second and third scenes 
that move the narrative forward. However, the basic point common to each 
episode is that Jesus' wisdom and understanding surpasses that of his teachers, 
and that he has no need for human education. Yet apart from that central 
theological emphasis, in some ways the greater interest and insight arises from 
the coincidental details. 

A point that has not attracted the attention of previous commentators is that 
the text presupposes a community where three teachers can readily be found.26 
While this may be a narratival necessity to enable the three scenes to func- 
tion cumulatively, there is no sense of embarrassment, or attempt to explain 
this as though it were an unusual detail. Instead this is presented as a mun- 
dane and plausible state of affairs. Hence, the underlying assumption is that of 
a relatively sizable community that contains both professional teachers, and 
educational facilities—classrooms—that are described as παιδευτήριον (Inf 
Gos. Thom. 6.8) or διδασκαλείον (Inf Gos. Thom. 14.2). While the narrative world 
of Inf. Gos. Thom. is of course a literary construct, the text connects with the 
common experience of everyday rural life at a number of levels, while simulta- 
neously clashing with normal realities through the maverick miracle-working 
Jesus. Thus, Aasgaard is justified in his assessment that the surface depiction of 
a setting in Palestine during the childhood of Jesus is a “thin veneer,” hence he 


25 See G. WH. Lampe, ed., A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961), 111, 
with the only text cited being this passage from Inf: Gos. Thom.15.3. See also LSJ which gives 
the meaning of ἀναλογεῖον as manuale lectorium and cites the following texts in support: 
Poll 10.60, Hdn.Gr.2.457. 

26 As a “throw-away” remark, Aasgaard notes that the "village had its own educational 
institution, with teachers to choose among.” Aasgaard, The Childhood of Jesus, 66. However, 
he fails to comment on the multiplicity of both teachers and educational venues. 
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correctly sees the story related to reality, albeit a reality different from the one 
ostensibly presented in the text. Therefore, he persuasively argues that, 


it is appropriate to see Inf. Gos. Thom. as primarily reflecting another 
world, viz., the setting(s) in which it originated and was retold: the mate- 
rial should be viewed as a window into the world of its author and audi- 
ence, or at least into a world recognizable to them.?” 


In terms of the economic status of the characters in the narrative, all appear 
to be at a level well above poverty or peasantry. Joseph is self-employed in 
the artisan trade of carpentry, and the assumption latent in the text is that 
villagers possess the resources to buy the items he manufactures. In fact this 
becomes virtually explicit when Joseph receives “an order from a rich man to 
make a bed for him" (Inf. Gos. Thom. 13.1, Ga), or in a variant reading “a beautiful 
and distinguished couch" (Inf Gos. Thom. 13.1, Gd).28 The order is noteworthy 
not only because of the accompanying wood-stretching miracle performed by 
Jesus, but because this miracle leads Joseph to make his final attempt to have 
Jesus schooled. 

The repeated attempts to provide suitable schooling reflect some level of 
social aspiration, coupled with the financial means to pay the associated fees to 
the teacher. Given the fact that the text supplies no details concerning precise 
geographical location, the date of composition, and the frequency of lessons 
in the rural setting, it is not possible to determine the requisite social level 
or the monetary cost in procuring such an education. However, other general 
indicators in the text support the suggestion that the majority of characters in 
Inf. Gos. Thom. including Jesus’ family appear to be at the level of *some kind of 
middle or lower middle class.”2° 

Perhaps the most prominent common element in the three educational 
scenes contained in Inf. Gos. Thom. is the detail that the central curriculum 
goal is to instruct the child in the learning of letters. All three teachers state 
this as their explicit goal. The first schoolmaster tells Joseph, *hand him over 
to me so he may learn letters" (Inf Gos. Thom. 6.2). This becomes an important 
premise in the alpha-beta logion in the form known to Irenaeus (Haer. 1.20.1), 
as well as being a common element, that is developed in Inf. Gos. Thom. to 


27 Aasgaard, The Childhood of Jesus, 54. 

28 For further details of variants in this passage see Burke, De infantia lesu euangelium 
Thomae graece, 512—513. 

29 Amore extensive discussion is supplied by Aasgaard, The Childhood of Jesus, 67-68. 
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create heightened tension between each of the three teachers and their pupil. 
When Joseph hands the child to the second teach, the proposed curriculum 
is stated as being both the Greek and Hebrew alphabets—with Greek taking 
precedence. The reference to Hebrew is most likely an attempt to supply an 
authenticating detail that suggests a Judean context. However, the narrative 
fails to make any further use of this linguistic referent, but instead reverts to 
discussions about the mystical meanings of Greek letters. This demonstrates 
once again that the thought-world and the model of education that shape the 
narrative are the derived from Hellenistic norms. 

Another reality that is common to the first two school scenes in Inf. Gos. 
Thom. is the use of physical or corporal punishment in the process of elemen- 
tary education. The first two teachers strike the child on his head when he 
refuses to comply with their directions (Inf. Gos. Thom. 6.16; 14.4). On both occa- 
sions a single blow is administered, although because of the fate that befalls the 
second teacher it is impossible to tell whether a single blow was the intention. 
It should be noted that in Inf Gos. Thom. discipline through physical punish- 
ment is not restricted to teachers alone. His father, in the incident that leads 
into the first attempt at schooling takes hold of Jesus’ ear and pulls it hard, (Inf. 
Gos. Thom. 5.4). Such use of physical punishment to discipline children fits with 
both a Jewish and Hellenistic setting, although Inf Gos. Thom. emphasizes the 
folly in attempting to punish this all-powerful child. 


4 Elementary Schooling in the Ancient Mediterranean World 


Rates of literacy,5° levels of education, and localized educational practices are 
all contested issues in the study of education in antiquity. This is exacerbated 
by the paucity of surviving sources that document the concrete practices and 
methods that were used in the classroom setting. Instead, there exist a number 
of partial details, from various authors, spread over several centuries, and from 
these fragmentary insights one must attempt to reconstruct a plausible picture 
of the ancient elementary schoolroom. 


30 The assessments made by Harris are still widely cited for assessing percentage levels 
of literacy. He postulates that in antiquity the high-point of literacy occurred in fifth 
century B.C.E. Attica. He argues, “in percentage terms the level of literacy, while still to be 
considered impressive in view of the obstacles to popular education, was not especially 
dramatic. For the population of Attica as a whole, it should probably be set in the range 
between 596 and 1096." W.V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1989), 114. 
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The learning of the alphabet in primary education, while a building block 
of further education, was also a means of instilling ethical behaviours in the 
young child. Hock notes that *moral instruction was a principal task of edu- 
cation, and it began early. As soon as students were able to read their first 
sentences, they were assigned to read short maxims which inculcated values 
and attitudes along with pride of reading for the first time"?! The emphasis in 
initial education was on the progressive skills of recognizing letter forms, then 
the ability to identify letter combinations as individual words, and finally the 
skill of articulating more complex syntactical units. Hence, Cribiore describes 
the task of the elementary stage of education in the following manner. “In 
antiquity, the accomplishments achieved at an elementary stage of instruc- 
tion ranged from this embryonic form of "reading" the letter shapes to the 
moment when the letters, articulated into words and sentences, were read 
with an increasing degree of understanding."?? Thus at its most rudimentary 
level, education was for the purpose of acquiring the skill of reading. Writing 
was a different, although related skill. Hence it can be assumed that a sig- 
nificantly greater proportion of the population were able to read than those 
able to write. This would comport with the assumed curriculum for the young 
Jesus in Inf. Gos. Thom., where the three attempts at education commence with 
the identification and recitation of letters, and not with writing them. Even 
at a higher level of education, reading and rhetorical skills were often prized 
above what was often viewed as the technical skill of writing. Thus Cicero's 
son bemoans the fact that he is required to copy out the text possessed by 
his teacher in order to prepare it before class for analysis. Consequently he 
requests that his father provides him with a scribe to relieve him of that menial 
task. 


But I beg of you to see that a scribe is sent to me as quickly as possible— 
best of all a Greek, for that will relieve me ofa lot oftrouble in writing out 
lecture notes. 

Fam. 16.21.8933 


The methods employed by teachers of reading exhibited a degree of diver- 
sity. However, repetition, or what Cribiore labels as "skills and drills" was a 


31 Hock, The Infancy Gospels of James and Thomas, 102. 

32 R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt 
(Princeton: Princeton UP, 2001), 160. 

33 See H.G. Snyder, Teachers and Texts in the Ancient World: Philosophers, Jews and Christians 
(London: Routledge, 2000), 25. 
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fairly standard approach. She postulates that this was part of “an inflexible 
intellectual gymnastics in order to compensate for the general deficiency of 
teaching aids and texts for inexperienced readers, and a lack of word divisions 
and lectional signs in texts that were available. The descriptions of the meth- 
ods employed by the first two teachers in Inf. Gos. Thom. are suggestive of an 
approach that is largely dependent on rote and repetitive learning. Plutarch 
provides further evidence for repetition of basic skills as one of the fundamen- 
tal stages in the educative process: 


The first beginnings come from nature, advancement from learning, the 
practical use from continued repetition, and the culmination from all 
combined, but so far as any one of these is wanting, the moral excellence 
must, to this extent, be crippled. 

PLUT. Lib. ed. 4.35 


Therefore, both the curriculum and teaching methods that are portrayed in Inf. 
Gos. Thom. reflect educational practices that are documented in descriptions 
of actual elementary education from the ancient world. 

The use of discipline is another prominent feature in Inf. Gos. Thom. (Inf. Gos. 
Thom. 6.16; 14.4). While the dictum "spare the rod and spoil the child" does not 
stem directly from antiquity as often supposed,?6 it sentiments find precedent 
in the Hebrew Bible: “he that spares his rod hates his son; but he that loves 
him seeks him diligently with discipline" (Prov 13.24; cf. Prov 23.1314). The use 
of physical punishment both in the home and at school was commonplace in 
antiquity. Although forms and instruments of punishment varied, the practice 
was considered part of the normal experience of education. The epigram of 
Phanias describes the equipment possessed by an aged schoolmaster, which 
he considers to be the symbols of his profession. The fixation on instruments 
of discipline is both illuminating and a little disturbing: 


34  Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 161. 

35  Ithasoften be disputed whether Plutarch actually wrote this tractate on education. See 
the discussion in Plutarch, Moralia, with an English Translation by Frank Cole Babbitt 
(LCL; Cambridge, MA.: Harvard University Press, 1927). 

36 =‘ The familiar form of words, “then spare the rod, and spill [= spoil] the child" are to be found 
in the satirical poem of Samuel Butler, *Hudibras" (1662). However, the maxim maybe 
several centuries earlier, see William Langland’s Piers Plowman (1377), “who-so spareth 
ye sprynge, spilleth his children,’ if it is correct to equate sprynge [= a sprig or brand of a 
plant] with a rod or stick used for administering a beating. 
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Kallon, his limbs fettered by senile fatigue, dedicated to Hermes the Lord 
these tokens of his career as a schoolmaster: the staff that guided his feet, 
his strap, the fennel-rod that lay ever ready to his hand to hit little boys 
on their heads, his lithe whistling bull-tail, his one-soled slipper, and the 
scull-cap of his hairless head. 

Anth. Pal. 6.294 


Commenting on this passage, Cribiore observes that “[t]he walking stick men- 
tioned by Phanias was also used to punish students in school"? So with the 
exception of the scull-cap, the badges of office cherished by the teacher Kallon 
were all implements that could be used to strike children. Interestingly, apart 
from the instruments, this text provides a single insight into the way disci- 
pline was meted out, namely by striking boys on their heads. This offers a 
direct parallel with the act of discipline used by the first two teachers in Inf 
Gos. Thom. Furthermore, after citing Augustine's reminiscence of his own edu- 
cation, "racks, claws, and such varieties of torments ... we school boys suf- 
fered from our masters" (Conf. 1.9), Cribiore sagely observes that the “advent of 
Christianity did not bring a change in educational methods.”38 While Augus- 
tine recalled an experience from a secular educational context, the Inf. Gos. 
Thom. creates a narrative world that is constructed for Christian readers, and 
attempts to project a setting in a first century Jewish context. Its only warn- 
ing is that of the dire consequence of using physical punishments against this 
specific child, and it presents no wider vision of social reform against the 
excessive use of corporeal punishments. Such practices were taken as nor- 
mal, and as an educational approach employed in general the use of pun- 
ishment not challenged. However, perhaps the humour contained in Inf. Gos. 
Thom. is subversive. It is not difficult to imagine the school child who heard 
tales of Jesus’ successful resistance of his first two schoolmasters, enjoying 
his triumphs over teachers. Especially since teachers had a widespread rep- 
utation for brutalizing children during the elementary phase of their educa- 
tion.39 


37 Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 68. 

38  Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 68. 

39  Inlaterstagesofeducation the use of physical punishments diminished substantially. This 
may have been due both to the increased ability of older students to defend themselves 
and the fear of losing an source of income if articulated adolescent students persuaded 
parents to move them to less severe educational institutions. See Cribiore, Gymnastics of 
the Mind, 72-73. 
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Only in the third school scene of Inf Gos. Thom. is there a description of 
any instructional equipment. It has already been noted that the term ἀναλο- 
ylov is rare, but it appears to denote some type of reading surface such as a 
desk or a stand. The more common item is the βιβλίος, which may depicts a roll 
or a codex that contains the text being studied. The convenience of the codex 
for housing multiple texts was quickly recognized by early Christian scribes.^9 
Slightly later, the codex was also seen as having advantages in an educational 
setting as it facilitated the teaching and learning process.*! However, Cribiore 
argues that it is incorrect to envisage that books were an essential component 
of elementary schooling, although she acknowledges their prominence at the 
more advanced stage of education that revolved around the analysis of stan- 
dard "school texts." This was not only due to rudimentary levels of reading skills 
acquired in primary education, but she notes that “elementary teachers did not 
always possess books ofthe authors they used so sparingly, and, when they did, 
... they did not always bring them to class"? The book in the third school- 
ing scene in Inf Gos. Thom. is present, but unused. The variant forms of the 
tradition emphasize that Jesus wishes to expound sacred matters, rather than 
to read secular texts. However, this is stated most clearly in the earliest extant 
Greek version of the text, with the other two variants alluding to the same per- 
spective implicitly. 


Going into the classroom he found a book lying on the lectern. Taking it, 
he did not read what was written in it (because it was not from God's law) 
but opening his mouth he spoke awe-inspiring words. 

Inf. Gos. Thom. 14.3, Gs 


Going boldly into the classroom he found a book lying on the lectern. 
Taking it, he did not read what was written in it but, opening his mouth, 
and he spoke by the Holy Spirit and he taught the law to those who were 
present, and they listened to him. 

Inf. Gos. Thom. 15.3, Ga 


40 The precise reasons for this rapid uptake of codex technology among early Christians is 
not entirely obvious. Proposals include its utility for containing sub-collections of texts 
that would later become the New Testament, such as the Gospels or the Pauline Epistles. 
Other suggestions relate to the portability of texts for missionary purposes. These issues 
are reviewed in Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts, 61-80. 

41 A. Blanchard, ed, Les débuts du Codex, Bibliologia 9 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1989). Also F.G. 
Kenyon, The Palaeography of Greek Papyri (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1899), 122. 

42  Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 131. 
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Jesus readily went into the classroom he found a book lying there. Taking 
it, he opened it and did not read the things written in the book but, 
opening his mouth, he spoke by the Holy Spirit and he taught his law to 
those who were present and listening. 

Inf Gos. Thom. 15.3, Gd*? 


The identity of the text that the young Jesus chooses not to read is uncertain, 
and was obviously of no interest to the narrator. One could infer that give the 
prominence of Homeric texts in early stages of education, that this is the most 
likely text to be in his possession. However, since the Inf. Gos. Thom. constructs 
its own narrative world in which it chooses not to identify the text in question, 
interpreters should be equally restrained. 

By considering the curriculum taught, the disciplinary practices of teachers, 
and the use of texts within the schoolroom setting one is able to see that Inf. Gos. 
Thom. has drawn upon the realia ofthe phenomenon of elementary education 
in the ancient world. Since it refers to educational practices only in passing, 
it also provides valuable information concerning common perceptions of the 
ancient classroom environment. 


5 Conclusions 


Ostensibly Inf. Gos. Thom. presents readers with a setting in which the young 
Jesus is to be schooled in a Jewish context. While there were many similarities 
in educational practices throughout the ancient Mediterranean world, claims 
made about elementary education in a Jewish context often wish to mark out 
a level of difference from the social norms of Hellenistic society. Josephus, in a 
not uncommon moment of nationalistic bombast declares: 


Above all we pride ourselves on the education of our children, and we 
regard as the most essential task in life the observance of our laws and of 
the pious practices, based thereupon, which we have inherited. 

Contra Ap. 1.60 


Moreover, Philo claims that Torah formed the basis of the curriculum for Jew- 
ish infants: "for as they maintain that their laws are God-given oracles and they 


43 For the Greek text and these corresponding English translations see Burke, De infantia 
lesu euangelium Thomae graece, 522—523. 
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have been educated in this teaching for childhood" (Legat. 210). This same per- 
spective is emphasized by Josephus, when he states that the law "orders that 
they [children] be taught to read, and shall learn both the laws and the deeds 
of their forefathers,” (C. Ap. 2.204).44 While Inf. Gos. Thom. attempts to infuse its 
educational scenes with a Jewish flavour, both by the second teachers proposal 
to teach Hebrew letters after Greek, and the third scene portraying Jesus teach- 
ingthe law, notwithstanding these details, there are other aspects which reflect 
a non-ewish setting of primary education. The repeated emphasis on learn- 
ing Greek letters is not a practice confined to the non-Jewish, Greek-speaking 
eastern Mediterranean world. The Roman orator and educationalist Quintilian 
advocated that the learning of letters was the appropriate starting point. “It will 
be best therefore for children to begin by learning their [letters'] appearance 
and names" (Quint. Inst. or.13.25). However, more significantly, Quintilian, who 
was born in Spain and later resided in Rome, advised that, 


I prefer that a boy should begin with the Greek language, because he will 
acquire Latin, which is in general use, even though we tried to prevent 
him, and because, at the same time, he ought first to be instructed in 
Greek learning, from which ours is derived. 


QUINT. Inst. or. 1.1.12 


Although Inf Gos. Thom. provides no justification in the second educational 
scene for the sequence of the proposed bilingual curriculum, "first I shall 
teach him Greek, then Hebrew, its perspective fits remarkably well with the 
canon of the leading educationalist of the first century whose ideas shaped 
the subsequent educational curriculum. From these fleeting and partial clues 
contained in the three schooling scenes, a stronger case can be made for a 
provenance for Inf. Gos. Thom. outside of a Jewish setting. This agrees with 
Burke's conclusion, based on the entirety of the text: 


As for the place of origin, Palestine seems unlikely, but Syrian Antioch or 
Asia Minoraccountfor much ofthe evidence. Both regions have been sug- 
gested for the composition of Luke, they allow for its speedy dissemina- 
tion in both the West and the East, and itis in Antioch where Chrysostom, 
the earliest secure witness to the παιδικά came into contact with the text 
in the late fourth century.^5 


44 Fora fuller discussion of elementary education in a Jewish context see Foster, “Educating 
Jesus: The Search for a Plausible Context," 26-30. 
45 Burke (ed.), De infantia Iesu euangelium Thomae graece, 212. 
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While the educational scenes themselves do not contain any details that 
identify Syria or Asia Minor as more likely than any other part ofthe non-Jewish 
ancient Mediterranean world, the educational details would certainly not be 
anachronistic in either of those contexts. 

As to identifying the purpose ofthe educational scenes, this is perhaps at one 
level a more straightforward task than that of determining clues concerning 
the provenance of the text. Even through the lens of what appears to be a 
disturbing portrayal of the boy Jesus, time and again the text emphasizes 
his wonder-working powers and his superior knowledge and wisdom. It is 
this last aspect that is the goal of the educational scenes. While all three 
scenes underscore Jesus’ superiority over his teachers, the final scene has the 
third teacher explicitly declare, “but already he is full of grace (χάριτι) and 
wisdom (σοφίας)” (Inf. Gos. Thom. 15.6). While not wishing to impose modern 
psychological categories on an ancient text, there can be little doubt that at 
least in its extended form the text wishes to portray Jesus as undergoing a 
developmental process as he uses his powers and knowledge in a more mature 
and responsible way. This same developmental aspect is to be seen in the three 
schooling scenes. Aasgaard may well be correct that Inf. Gos. Thom. is 


a story for children about Jesus, true God and true child. It is a story about 
a Jesus with whom they could identify, a story with both seriousness and 
humour, and a story well fit both to entertain and to edify.*® 


The educational scenes lend further weight to this understanding. They res- 
onate with children's experiences of elementary education, they entertain by 
allowing children to gain the upper hand in an educational context where 
they were often forced to conform through a regime of harsh punishments, 
and at the same time in an unconventional manner the “otherness” of Jesus 
is affirmed alongside the child's rebellious human nature. In this way the text 
demonstrates that “theology” when widely understood, can be seen as being 
undertaken on a variety of levels in early Christian texts. While Inf. Gos. Thom. 
remains a baffling text in many respects, it is an important example ofthe diver- 
sity that could exist in early Christian piety. 


46 Aasgaard, The Childhood of Jesus, 216. 


Le projet littéraire d’ Ignace d' Antioche 
dans sa Lettre aux Ephésiens 


Denise Rouger et Christian-B. Amphoux* 


Les Lettres d'Ignace d' Antioche!, classées parmi les écrits des Pères aposto- 
liques, sont datées traditionnellement du début du 11° siècle. Pour les exégétes, 
elles appartiennent à la génération qui suit celle des auteurs du Nouveau Tes- 
tament; mais pour les patrologues, cette place est entrain d'évoluer: un savant 
ouvrage collectif les considère désormais comme contemporaines de la forma- 
tion du Nouveau Testament?. Or, Eusèbe écrit: 


Et tandis qu'il faisait le voyage à travers l'Asie sous la surveillance la 
plus attentive des gardiens, il affermissait les Eglises par ses entretiens 
et ses exhortations dans toutes les villes où il séjournait. Et d’abord, il les 
mettait en garde contre les hérésies qui commençaient alors à abonder; 
il les pressait de tenir fermement à la tradition des apótres dont il était le 
témoin et que, pour plus de sécurité, il estimait nécessaire de fixer encore 
par écrit?. 


D. Rouger est responsable du dossier sur les lettres d'Ignace et C.-B. Amphoux a assuré 
avec elle la rédaction. Ils ont animé à Lunel une antenne du Centre Paul-Albert Février de 
l'Université d' Aix-Marseille, associé au CNRS (UMR 7297). 

1 Pour le détail de la tradition manuscrite voir J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (2 vols. ; 2°" 
ed.; London: MacMillan, 1889), qui met en évidence trois recensions; une moyenne, réunis- 
sant les sept lettres admises comme authentiques; une longue, contenant de nouvelles lettres 
ajoutées au 1V* siècle; et une courte, attestée seulement en syriaque. De plus, J. Rius-Camps, 
The Four Authentic Letters of Ignatius, the Martyr (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum, 1980) propose une rédaction courte, mais qui ne repose sur aucune base docu- 
mentaire. «Nous vous envoyons les lettres d'Ignace, celles qu'il nous a adressées et toutes 
les autres que nous avons chez nous; elles sont jointes à cette lettre », écrit Polycarpe, dans sa 
Lettre aux Philippiens (13:2). Voir Th. Camelot, Ignace d’Antioche, Lettres; Polycarpe de Smyrne, 
le martyre de Polycarpe (SC 10; 5* ed.; Paris: Cerf, 1998). 

2 A. Gregory and C. Tuckett, The New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers (2 vols.; Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 2005); voir en particulier P. Foster, «The Epistles of Ignatius of 
Antioch and the Writings that later formed the New Testament,» 1:159-186; et C.E. Hill 
«Ignatius, the Gospel and the Gospels,» 2:267-285. Cent ans plus tôt, un ouvrage publié 
par la méme université défendait l'idée qu'Ignace connaissait déjà les écrits du NT: The New 
Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford: Clarendon, 1905). 

3 Eusébe de Césarée, Hist. eccl., 3:36,4; trad. G. Bardy revue (Paris: Cerf, 2003), 180-181. 
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Eusébe souligne l'importance pour Ignace de mettre par écrit la «tradition 
des apôtres» et il dit encore des Lettres; «par ces ouvrages (ὑπομνήματα), la 
tradition de l’enseignement apostolique est portée jusqu'à ποιο». Eusèbe relie 
l'initiative littéraire d’Ignace à ses lettres, mais il n’en dit pas plus’. 

Nous avons relu les lettres d'Ignace pas à pas pour comprendre le propos 
d' Eusébe; et trés vite, nous avons été arrétés par un ensemble de mots ou 
d'expressions à double sens, par des allusions aux écrits du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, des noms propres inconnus, des détails inattendus. Nous nous sommes 
alors attachés à décortiquer le texte de la Lettre aux Ephésiens. Les fissures creu- 
sées sont devenues des failles, ouvrant une voie nouvelle à notre compréhen- 
sion des Lettres. Une autre facon de lire s’est imposée, prenant en compte des 
ambiguités de sens, des jeux de mots, une disposition des citations particulière. 
Peu à peu s'est alors dégagé, sous le sens apparent, un autre sens, de nature à 
livrer le projet véritable des lettres d’ Ignace, nous renvoyant au deuxième sens 
plus essentiel dont parle Origène dans son Traité des principes®. Il nous a affer- 
mis dans l'idée que les «aspérités» du texte d'Ignace ne sont pas dues à des 
maladresses, mais correspondent à ce procédé d'écriture que connait encore 
Origene au 115 siècle. 

Dés le début de la Lettre aux Ephésiens, notre lecture a buté sur deux mots 
inattendus dans une lettre que l'on dit pastorale; il s'agit de µιµηταί, que l'on 
traduit généralement par «imitateurs » (1:1) et de κιθάρα, la « cithare » (4:1). 


A Le projet d'Ignace 


1 Μιμηταὶ τοῦ 9200: un projet littéraire 

Ignace s'adresse aux chrétiens d' Ephése comme à des μιμηταὶ τοῦ θεοῦ, « imita- 
teurs de Dieu». Nous comprenons par là qu'ils vivent conformément à la loi 
divine; leur Eglise bien établie est le garant de leur bonne conduite, fondée sur 
«la foi et l'amour» (1:1). Mais l’ expression est paradoxale, car Dieu et l'homme 
ne sont pas de méme nature; le mot μιμητής nous renvoie à la notion philoso- 
phique de la μίμησις. 


4 Hist. eccl., 3:37,4. 

5 R. Joly, Le dossier d’Ignace d’Antioche (Brussels: Editions de l’Université de Bruxelles, 1979) 
qualifie d'invraisemblances le scénario et les itinéraires du voyage d’ Ignace. 

6 Origene, Princ. 4:2,9; trad. M. Harl, G. Dorival, et A. Le Boulluec (Paris: Etudes Augusti- 
niennes, 1976), 224-225. 
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La μίμησις comme représentation littéraire 
Le concept de μίμησις, «imitation» ou «représentation’», a été forgé par la 
philosophie grecque à propos de la création picturale et littéraire?. Platon avait 
posé la question ontologique du lien entre le modèle et sa représentation?. Pour 
Aristote la question est rhétorique; la μίμησις est un processus psychologique!? 
qui permet à l'homme d'élaborer des représentations intellectuelles et de les 
transcrire dans la littérature. La μίμησις ouvre le champ de la création littéraire. 


L'imitation / représentation dans la Bible 

Selon le livre de la Genése, lue ici dans la Septante, l'homme fut créé par 
la parole de Dieu; «Faisons l'homme ...» dit Dieu, et il le fit «à son image 
(εἰκών) et sa ressemblance (ὁμοίωσις)», et il lui donna pouvoir sur les animaux 
qu'il venait de créer (1:26). Le texte répéte encore que Dieu fit l'homme «à 
son image» et il lui dit de croitre, de se multiplier, d'emplir la terre et de la 
dominer (1:28). Les mots «image », «ressemblance» expriment une similitude 
entre Dieu et l'homme, similitude voulue par Dieu qui, en créant l'homme 
capable d' accomplir des actes en continuité avec le geste créateur divin, le crée 
à son image et fait de lui un créateur à l'intérieur de la création"; Dieu donne 
le langage à l'homme afin qu'il nomme les animaux créés (2:19). Plus encore, 
Adam, l'homme créé, peut engendrer à partir de lui-méme, «selon sa forme 
(ἰδέα) et selon son image (εἰκών)», et donner un nom à son fils (5:3), dela méme 
facon que Dieu lui avait donné un nom. La notion de μιμητής étend à l'homme 
le pouvoir de la parole créatrice divine. 


7 Le mot «représentation » a été choisi à cóté d' «imitation» pour rendre l'ambiguité du 
mot grec qui désigne à la fois le modéle à imiter et le produit de l'acte mimétique. Voir 
Aristote, Poet., trad. R. Dupont-Roc et J. Lallot (Paris: Seuil, 1980). 

8 A. Gefen, La mimésis (2d ed.; Paris: Flammarion, 2003). L'auteur présente une anthologie 
commentée de textes de |’ Antiquité au xx° siècle, qui montre comment l’idée de mimésis, 
qui s'est développée et a évolué au cours des siécles, est restée au centre du questionne- 
ment sur l'art pictural ou littéraire; si l'art se dit imitation, quelle est sa référence et quelle 
est la nature de ce qu'il produit? 

9 Platon, Resp. livres III et X: la représentation ne permet pas d'atteindre la vérité du modèle 
et ne peut en donner qu'une image dégradée. 

10 Aristote, Poet. IV:48: «Des l enfance, les hommes ont, inscrites dans leur nature, à la fois 
une tendance à représenter — et l'homme se différencie des autres animaux parce qu'il 
est particuliérement enclin à représenter et qu'il a recours à la représentation dans ses 
premiers apprentissages — et une tendance à trouver du plaisir aux représentations.» 
(trad. R. Dupont-Roc et J. Lallot). 

11 Ainsi pourrait-on comprendre l'expression πληρώσατε τὴν γῆν (1:28) comme l'ordre de 
continuer et d' achever la création. 
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Paul, dans plusieurs de ses lettres, incite ses correspondants à devenir ses 
μιμηταί, «imitateurs»12, Il précise sa pensée en associant ce mot à d'autres 
qui désignent l'enseignement de la parole du Seigneur; Paul a transmis les 
traditions, il a engendré par l’&vangile, il a enseigné les chemins du Seigneur. Il 
s'est montré imitateur du Christ, en recevant et transmettant la parole de Dieu; 
les chrétiens doivent imiter sa disponibilité pour accueillirla parole divine qu'il 
devront à leur tour proclamer, devenant ainsi un modèle pour tous les croyants. 
L'imitateur ne se contente pas d'écouter passivement la parole, il doit s'en 
emparer pour créer. 

La méme idée avec le méme mot µιµηταί se retrouve dans d'autres lettres. 
(1) Dans Hébreux", être imitateur, c'est se montrer actif pour mettre en œuvre 
l'enseignement suprême (ἡ τελειότης, 6:1), la belle parole de Dieu (τὸ καλὸν θεοῦ 
ῥῆμα, 6:5). (2) Dans 1 Pierre", c'est savoir souffrir pour la justice, c'est-à-dire 
pour les enseignements du Christ. (3) Pour Clément de Rome", c’est devenir les 
annonciateurs de la venue du Christ, l'exemple de ceux qui nous ont précédés. 
(4) Dans Jacques!6, enfin, on retrouve l'idée de création, mais sans le mot 
μιμητής. 

Dans la lettre aux Ephésiens du corpus paulinien, on trouve cette fois la 
méme formule que chez Ignace, μιμηταὶ τοῦ θεοῦ!΄, qui exprime, au centre de 


12 _1Co 4115-17 «C'est moi qui par |’ Evangile vous ai engendrés (γεννάω) dans le Christ Jésus. 
Je vous exhorte donc, soyez mes imitateurs ... Timothée vous rappellera mes régles de 
conduite (ὁδοί) dans le Christ, telles que je les enseigne (διδάσκω) partout dans les églises » ; 
111-2 « Montrez-vous mes imitateurs, tout comme moi je le suis du Christ. Je vous félicite 
de ce que ... vous gardiez les traditions (παραδόσεις) telles que je vous les ai transmises 
(παραδίδωµι)»; 1ΤΗ 1:6-8 «Et vous, vous êtes devenus nos imitateurs et ceux du Seigneur, 
accueillant la parole ... devenus un modèle (τύπος) ... De chez vous, la parole du Seigneur 
a retenti»; 2:14 «Vous êtes devenus, frères, les imitateurs des églises de Dieu ...» 

13 Hb 6:2: «Ne devenez pas nonchalants, soyez des imitateurs de ceux qui, par la foi et la 
patience, héritent des promesses. » 

14  1Pi323-14: «Qui vous ferait du mal si vous deveniez des imitateurs du bien? Heureux 
d'ailleurs quand vous souffririez pour la justice (δικαιοσύνη).» Μιμηταί est une variante 
du texte byzantin, pour ζηλωταί, «zélés », dans le texte alexandrin. 

15 1Clem.17:1 «Soyons les imitateurs de ceux qui ont circulé en peaux de chèvre ou de brebis, 
préchant la venue du Christ. » 

16  EnJc1:22, γίνεσθε... ποιηταὶ λόγου est d'ordinaire traduit «mettez en pratique la parole». 
Mais dans le contexte de création, l'expression signifie également: «Soyez des créateurs 
de parole», par opposition aux auditeurs qui, dans cette acception, ne font qu' écouter et 
obéir. 

17 Eph 51 «Montrez-vous donc des imitateurs de Dieu.» Un large consensus existe pour 
attribuer cette lettre à un disciple de Paul plutót qu'à Paul lui-méme. Nous adoptons ici ce 
point de vue. 
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l'annonce de la vie nouvelle dans le Christ, l' essentiel del'enseignementle plus 
élevé: imiter Dieu comme l'a fait le Christ. 

La vocation donnée à l'homme en méme temps que la vie dans la Genése, 
est confirmée; l'homme est appelé, non pas à copier Dieu, mais à utiliser le 
langage créateur. 


Le projet littéraire d'Ignace 

Sous une apparence discréte, la présence d'Ignace est forte; il se qualifie de 
théophore, ce qui indique une relation particulière à Dieu!?; il fait preuve de 
déférence envers les communautés auxquelles il écrit, mais l'autorité de sa 
parole est manifeste; il se montre modeste, mais apparaît en filigrane derrière 
la figure de Paul, comme la copie de cet «imitateur — représentant» de Dieu!?; 
Ignace appartient aux μιμηταὶ τοῦ θεοῦ, il est, selon ses mots, «lié»?? au Christ, 
et décidé, selon la formule imagée de Paul, à «combattre les bétes» (1:2), 
c'est-à-dire les opposants?!. 

En appelant les Ephésiens des μιμηταὶ τοῦ θεοῦ, Ignace les invite à exercer 
ce pouvoir de création par le langage donné par Dieu. Quelques mots laissent 
entendre qu'ils sont déjà au travail, qu'ils ont peut-être déjà accompli l' œuvre 
qui leur revenait de par leur famille de pensée (τὸ συγγενικὸν ἔργον τελείως 


18 R. Burnet, Epitres et lettres 1"—11* siècle: de Paul de Tarse à Polycarpe de Smyrne (LD 192; 
Paris: Cerf, 2003) souligne que l'autorité d'Ignace est bien assurée (p. 344). Dans chaque 
lettre apparaît le mot de théophore, c'est-à-dire «porté par Dieu (θεόφορος)» ou « porteur 
de Dieu (θεοφόρος)» (pp. 346-347). Dans les deux cas Ignace est un μιμητής. 

19 Deux mots ici (1:2) suggèrent le rapprochement entre Ignace et Paul (ou l'auteur d’ Eph): 
Ignace se dit «lié» (δεδεμένος) et l’auteur d’ Eph est « prisonnier » (δέσµιος) du Christ (Eph 
3:1 et 4:1); l'un et l'autre veulent «combattre les bêtes » (θηριομαχεῖν), un mot propre à 
Paul et Ignace. 

20 Le verbe δέω, l'adjectif δέσμιος et le nom δεσμός sont aussi utilisés au sens figuré. Ainsi 
Clément de Rome dans un passage dont le thème est l'amour de Dieu, parle du «lien 
(δεσμός) de l'amour» (49:2). Paul écrit aux Colossiens que l'amour est un «lien (σύνδε- 
cuoc) de perfection» (Col 3:14). Ignace lui-même, à la fin de cette lettre, parle du «lien 
(δεσμός) du mal» (19:3) et dans sa lettre aux Romains du «lié (δεδεμένος) à Jésus-Christ» 
(12). S'adressant aux Tralliens (5:2); il associe au verbe «lier» (δέδεµαι) la connaissance 
du monde céleste. Les liens d'Ignace sont ceux d'un prisonnier, mais ils signifient aussi 
son lien avec le ciel, ce qui est une autre façon de dire qu'il est μιμητής. 

21  1Co15:32: Paul rappelle qu'il a «lutté contre les bétes» à Ephése, avec un sens métapho- 
rique admis: Paul, citoyen romain, ne pouvait en effet subir ce supplice; maisil avait connu 
à Ephése une épreuve sérieuse. Pour parler de son propre combat pour ses idées, Ignace 
utilise encore le méme mot θηριομαχεῖν, dans ses lettres aux Romains (5:1) et aux Tralliens 
(10). Nous verrons qu'il emploie aussi θηρίον au sens d' adversaires en 7 a (voir n. 56). 
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ἀπηρτίσατε, écrit Ignace), mais quel genre d' œuvre ? Nous savons par Eusèbe, 
citant Irénée, que gráce à Jean, l'Eglise d' Ephése est «un témoin de la tradition 
des apötres??». Les Ephésiens apportent à Ignace ce témoignage qui est en 
quelque sorte leur «œuvre» et qu'il caractérise en deux mots; elle est à la 
fois «sans récit» (ἀδιηγήτως), donc faite de paroles, et dotée d'une «double 
quantité» (πολυπλήθεια), ce qui suggère la réunion de plusieurs entretiens de 
Jésus (1:3)73. Cette œuvre littéraire, Ignace la «reçoit» (ἀπολαμβάνω) et elle est 
associée au nom d’Onesime. Il «reçoit» aussi des Ephésiens un autre livre, un 
&EeurAdipiov?^, associé à Crocus. 

Ignace, de son côté, témoin de la tradition de |’ Eglise d' Antioche, est venu 
en Asie accompagné de Burrhus. Il fait partie des représentants de Dieu, créa- 
teurs de parole (Jc 1:22, voir n. 16); si l'on interprète l'expression μιμηταὶ τοῦ 
θεοῦ à la lumière de la phrase d' Eusébe selon laquelle Ignace jugeait nécessaire 
de «fixer par écrit la tradition des apôtres »?5, on comprend qu'il a en projet 
une création littéraire, impliquant les traditions d' Ephése et d' Antioche. Cette 
création n'est encore qu'à l'état de projet; Ignace précise, en effet, qu'il n'est 
pas lui-même encore «accompli», avec le méme mot (ἀπαρτίζω) qu'il a utilisé 
pour l’œuvre accomplie par les Ephésiens, et il ajoute qu'il ne fait que com- 
mencer à s’instruire?®. Ignace développera son projet dans la suite de sa lettre. 
Pour l'instant il ne fait que l’ annoncer et invite les Ephésiens à se joindre à lui; 
«J'ai pris les devants pour vous exhorter à «courir ensemble » (συντρέχω) avec 
la «pensée (γνώμη) de Dieu» (3:2). 

Le mot μιμητής n'a pas retenu l'attention des lecteurs d’Ignace; il mérite 
pourtant d’être remarqué et mis en rapport avec le propos d' Eusèbe sur Ignace. 
Plusieurs traditions littéraires existent chez les chrétiens, au début du n° siècle, 


22 Hist eccl. 3:23,4. 

23 Les mots ἀδιηγήτως et πολυπλήθεια sont rares, propres à Ignace, absents du Nouveau 
Testament. Le mot πολυπλήθεια, composé de πολύς et de πλῆθος, exprime deux fois la 
quantité; et associé à ἀδιηγήτως, «dépourvu de récits», il suggère par opposition qu'il 
s'agit de paroles et qu'elles sont à la fois plusieurs et longues. Ce ne sont donc pas les 
paroles brèves, les λόγια. 

24 Le mot ἐξεμπλάριον est unique. Absent du dictionnaire Bailly, il est transcrit du latin 
exemplarium ou exemplar. Lampe lui donne le sens de pattern ou, comme ici de sample. 
Le sens de «copie», «exemplaire d'un livre» est attesté par les auteurs latins (Aulu-Gelle, 
Cicéron, Pline). Ce mot se retrouve dans deux autres lettres d' Ignace (Trall. 3:2; Smyrn. 
12:1). A chaque fois il est employé avec le verbe λαμβάνω ou ἀπολαμβάνω qui accompagne 
aussi les mots ἀδιηγήτως et πολυπλήθεια. 

25 Hist. eccl. 3:36,4. 

26 Εἰ γὰρ καὶ δέδεμαι ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι οὔπω ἀπήρτισμαι ἐν Ἰησοῦ Χριστῷ. νῦν γὰρ ἀρχὴν ἔχω τοῦ 
μαθητεύεσθαι (3:1). 
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à Antioche, à Ephése, mais aussi sans doute à Jérusalem, ainsi qu'à Alexandrie, 
peut-être encore à Rome. Le projet d’ Ignace est de réunir celle d’ Antioche, dont 
il est porteur, et celle d'Ephése, qu'il découvre dans son voyage. Est-ce à dire 
que les autres sont exclues de ce projet? S'agit-il de constituer une référence 
qui s'impose à tous ou seulement aux régions d’ Asie et de Syrie? La métaphore 
de la cithare va nous éclairer sur ce point. 


2 Κιθάρα: le projet d'une écriture sacrée 

Au chap. 4 de sa lettre, Ignace a recours à une image insolite, pour parler du 
lien entre la communauté et son chef; il recommande aux Ephésiens d'étre 
«accordés à Dieu comme les cordes le sont à la cithare» (4:1). Une dizaine de 
mots étoffent l'image musicale et en orientent le sens?’; ils expriment l'unité 
qui résulte dela réunion àla fois harmonieuse et structurée de plusieurs parties, 
jusque-là indépendantes, pour former un tout. L image est claire ; les Ephésiens 
doivent vivre en accord entre eux, avec leur chef et avec Dieu. Mais qu'ajoute 
cette image au projet littéraire d'Ignace? 

Dans l'éducation grecque, la musique tient une place importante, et la 
cithare y est largement presente?®. L'homme a, en effet, une disposition natu- 
relle pour la musique et Aristote souligne qu'elle est, tout autant que la μίμησις, 
constitutive de l'homme à qui elle apporte de grandes satisfactions??. Plus tard, 
Boéce, s'appuyant sur d'anciens traités, écrit; «La musique nous est consub- 
stantielle par nature ..., nous sommes constitués à sa ressemblance??». Car 
l'homme est un microcosme dont la structure refléte celle du macrocosme. Et 
sila musique peut avoir un róle social, elle est d'abord un principe d' unité cos- 
mique réunissant le monde de l'homme et celui de Dieu. Or, avec les pythago- 


27 En particulier: ἄδω, chanter; χορός, choeur; χρῶμα, couleur; µέλος, chant; συναρμόζω, 
accorder; ὁμόνοια, concorde; σύμφωνος, consonant; ἑνότης, unité; ἐν φωνῇ μιᾷ, à l'unisson. 

28 Platon, Prot. 325b:«Les maîtres de cithare ... font chanter [les enfants] en s accompagnant 
avec la cithare et ils forcent le rythme et l'harmonie à devenir familiers à l âme des enfants, 
afin de rendre ceux-ci plus civilisés, plus heureusement réglés dans leurs mouvements, 
plus heureusement équilibrés et, ainsi, capables de se faire apprécier plus tard comme 
orateurs ou hommes d'action; car la vie humaine a, tout entiére, besoin d'activité bien 
réglée et de bon équilibre.» (d'ap. L. Robin, Bibliothéque de La Pléiade). 

29 Aristote, Poet. IV :48: la tendance naturelle de l'homme à représenter qui définit la μίμησις 
se double d'une tendance «àla mélodie et au rythme» tout aussi fondamentale; ainsi les 
hommes les plus doués produisent les représentations les plus harmonieuses, les mieux 
finies et procurant le plus de plaisir. 

30 Boèce, Traité de la musique (trad. C.M. Meyer; Turnhout: Brepols, 2004), Prologue, 21, 
23. Ce traité est une compilation, Boèce cite Nicomaque dont on connaît l Harmonikon 
enchiridion. 
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riciens, l'harmonie du monde prend la forme d'une équation; selon Philolaos 
de Crotone?!, un maitre de Platon, l'harmonie n' est possible entre deux entités 
de nature différente que si un lien existe entre elles; et ce lien ala structure de 
l'octave2, 

Platon, dans le Tímée??, utilise ce lien en évoquant la création du monde. 
L'âme, placée au centre de l'univers, a la structure de I’ octave et donne ainsi sa 
cohérence à la réunion du monde intelligible et du monde sensible. Elle consti- 
tuelelien entre ces deux mondes, dont elle assure l'unité par une combinaison 
de rapports harmonieux. Boèce le dit en quelques mots; «L'âme du monde a 
été formée par une concorde musicale »%4, L'âme a une structure numérique, 
faite d'une double proportion, à savoir la relation du simple au double et la 
relation d'égalité. 

Lacithare introduitl' image de celien cosmique; donnée par Hermés, le dieu 
qui «relie la terre et le ciel»?5, elle fut le premier instrument de musique de 
l'homme. Elle comportait à l' origine quatre cordes en consonance, à savoir les 
bornes de!’ octave, la quarte et la quinte (par ex. do — fa — sol - do)?9. La cithare 
est une représentation du lien qui unit le monde divin et le monde terrestre. 

Ainsi, la métaphore de la cithare ajoute un statut au projet littéraire d' Ignace 
suggéré par le mot μιμητής; celui-ci doit servir d' interface entre Dieu et l huma- 
nité. Le projet d’ Ignace est de réunir deux traditions, celle d’ Antioche et celle 


31 Philolaos de Crotone, fgt. VI. Les présocratiques (éd. établie par Jean-Paul Dumont; La 
Pléiade; Paris: Gallimard, 1988), 504. 

32 La gamme de Pythagore, base de la musique grecque, utilise des rapports numériques 
calculés en multiples de 2 et 3, observés d' abord en comparantle poids des marteaux, puis 
appliqués à la longueur ou la tension des cordes; ces rapports sont ceux des fréquences 
vibratoires que nous calculons aujourd'hui. Entre les deux notes extrémes de l' octave, le 
rapport est de1à2, en montant; et dans l’ octave deux notes ont une position remarquable, 
celle qui donne la quinte montante (ou quarte descendante) et celle dela quarte montante 
(ou quinte descendante). La premiére a comme valeur 3/2, soit le milieu entre 1 et 2; 
et la deuxiéme vaut 4/3, elle divise l'octave selon la proportion du simple au double. 
La premiére est la moyenne «arithmétique» de 1 et 2; et la deuxiéme, leur moyenne 
«harmonique ». La structure de |’ octave est donc la combinaison de ces deux moyennes, 
l'une établissant la relation d'égalité, et l'autre, la proportion du simple au double. 

33 Platon, Tim. 35 b. 

34 Boèce, Traité de la musique, 23. 

35  J-P.Vemant, L'univers, les dieux, les hommes (Paris: Seuil, 1999), 237. 

36 Boèce, Traité de la musique, 63: «La première et la quatrième étaient en consonance 
d'octave, celles du milieu étaient réciproquement en rapport de ton et en relation de 
quinte et de quarte avec les cordes les plus éloignées. Et, à l'image dela musique du monde 
formée des quatre éléments, il n'y avait rien en elles qui fut inconsonnant. » 
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d Ephése; et l’image de la cithare lui donne la dimension d’une écriture sacrée, 
caractérisée par la double proportion; Ignace a bien comme projet de donner 
aux chrétiens une référence scripturaire commune. 

Les mots μιμητής et κιθάρα, replacés dans le contexte de l'hellénisme, 
donnent un nouveau contenu à la lettre d’Ignace et permettent d' apercevoir, 
au-delà du sens pastoral, un projet littéraire qui aura pour statut, par sa com- 
position, d'assurer la médiation entre Dieu et l'homme. On mesure à présent 
l'importance du projet d'Ignace de «fixer par écrit la tradition des apôtres»; 
avant lui, la «tradition des apótres» ne formait pas encore une ceuvre écrite, 
mais il existait une multitude d'écrits séparés. Quelques mots suggèrent, nous 
l'avons vu, qu Ignace reçoit des Ephésiens deux livres, qu'il ajoute à la tradition 
d'Antioche dont il était porteur. Et Ignace veut constituer un recueil de réfé- 
rence, en prenant ces livres pour matière de départ et en les agençant selon la 
double proportion de l'harmonie. 


B Les matériaux du projet littéraire 


Ignace cite à plusieurs reprises les écrits apostoliques qu'il entend réunir. Les 
citations sont bien repérées, mais elles sont jugées non littérales, c’est-à-dire 
qu'elles ne citent pas littéralement le texte, du moins tel que nous le connais- 
sons. Si Ignace suit un autre modèle, il s’agit bien de citations; mais on pense 
plutôt qu'il citait de mémoire, parce qu'il était privé de livres; il s' agirait alors 
d'allusions. Quoi qu'il en soit, allusions ou citations, il s'agit de déterminer leur 
raison d'étre; sont-elles là pour leur contenu ou servent-elles de référence à 
l'écrit dont elles viennent? Nous avons d'abord été attentifs au contenu des 
citations, selon la lecture usuelle qui en est faite; mais le résultat est décevant. 
Nous nous sommes alors penchés sur leur agencement, découvrant que leur 
organisation suggère celle du projet d' Ignace. Les citations concernent d’abord 
les évangiles (chap. 5-6), puis les lettres de Paul (8-10) avec, en position cen- 
trale, une christologie (7). 


1 Les écrits évangéliques (chap. 5-6) 
Les citations évangéliques d'Ignace concernent: (1) le «pain de Dieu» (5:2a); 
(2) la «prière d'un et un deuxième» (5:2b); (3) le «maître de maison» et 
«envoyer … recevoir» (6:1); (4) avant cette dernière et double citation, on note 
cette parole tirée des Proverbes (3:34) et citée dans Jacques (4:6) et 1 Pierre 
(5:5): «Dieu résiste aux orgueilleux » (5:3). 

Ces citations correspondent à plusieurs traditions; (1) la premiére est une 
expression de l'entretien de Jésus sur le pain de vie (Jn 6:33); (2) la seconde 
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rappelle une parole du discours central de Jésus dans l'évangile de Matthieu 
(18:20); (3) la double citation fait encore allusion à des paroles de Jésus dans les 
synoptiques, l'une renvoyant à Luc (12:42) etl'autre à Marc (9:37). (4) Quantà 
la citation de Pvb 3:34, elle introduit le probléme d'une articulation entre les 
évangiles et certaines épitres. 


La tradition johannique reque à Ephése 

Ignace reçoit à Smyrne la tradition d’ Ephése à laquelle le nom de Jean est atta- 
ché, comme Eusèbe en témoigne; Jean fut condamné un temps à l'exil «à cause 
de son témoignage sur la parole divine »?"; revenu a Ephése, il «fixa (par écrit) 
une tradition »38, laissant comme Matthieu des «mémoires des entretiens du 
Seigneur »??, Eusèbe insiste sur la tradition de Jean comme étant une tradition 
de paroles^?. Or c’est bien un livre sans trame narrative (ἀδιηγήτως) contenant 
plusieurs entretiens (πολυπλήθεια) que reçoit Ignace. Il s'agit donc d'un pre- 
mier état de I’ évangile de Jean. Onésime est à lire comme un substitut du nom 
de Jean*!; il désigne à la fois le personnage et son livre. 

La citation d'Ignace vient en ces mots, juste aprés l'image de la cithare; «Si 
quelqu'un n’est pas à l'intérieur du sanctuaire (θυσιαστήριον) il se prive du pain 
de Dieu (ὁ ἄρτος τοῦ θεοῦ)» (5:2a). Le «pain de Dieu» renvoie à l'enseignement 
sur le pain de vie (Jn 6:26-59), où on lit: «Le pain de Dieu est celui qui descend 
du ciel et qui donne la vie au monde» (6:33). Pain du sanctuaire chez Ignace, 
pain venu du ciel chez Jean, il est un lien entre Dieu et l'homme, c'est lui 
qui apporte la vie. Par métonymie, cette expression est une allusion à un 
livre johannique fait d' entretiens de Jésus. Ignace découvre cet écrit, y adhère 
spontanément* et le fait entrer dans son projet. 


37 Hist. eccl. 318,1: vf); εἰς τὸν θεῖον λόγον ἕνεκεν μαρτυρίας. 

38 Hist. eccl. 3:23,3: παραδεδωκέναι. Eusèbe cite Irénée, Adv. haer. 2:22,5. 

39 Hist. eccl. 3:24,5: τῶν τοῦ κυρίου διατριβῶν ὑπομνήματα Ματθαῖος ὑμῖν καὶ Ἰωάννης μόνοι 
καταλελοίπασιν. Ces « mémoires» contiennent ici seulement des paroles de Jésus. 

40 Quand Eusèbe précise ensuite que Jn contient le récit des actes de Jésus au début de sa 
prédication (Hist. eccl. 3:24,7.11), il pense sans doute à la rédaction qu'il connaît. 

41  Onésime apparaît chez Paul (Col 4:9; Phm 10) comme un personnage d' Asie (Colosses), 
d'abord en rupture, puis réconcilié avec lui; Onésiphore (2Ti 1:16; 4:19) est aussi d' Asie, 
associé à un couple d' Ephése. Réduit à ses éléments consonantiques, Onésime (w-n-s-y) 
est un anagramme de Jean (y-w-n-s, pour Jóannés). A deux générations différentes, il 
renvoie ainsi au maître de la communauté d' Ephése, Jean I’ apôtre. 

42 «Jaien si peu de temps contracté avec votre évêque une telle intimité (συνήθεια) » (5:1). 
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La tradition évangélique apportée d' Antioche 

En venant d’ Antioche, Ignace a apporté la tradition de son Eglise. Cette tradi- 
tion, généralement assimilée à Matthieu, est plutôt l’ Evangile selon les Hébreux 
dont parle Papias*?; sûrement connu d’Ignace**, cet écrit comporte au moins 
la collection de paroles de Jésus écrite en araméen par un scribe du nom de 
Matthieu et probablement aussi des récits^?. Ignace en donne une citation: 
«Car si la prière d’un et un deuxième (ἑνὸς καὶ δευτέρου) a cette force ... » (5:2b). 
L'allusion à une parole de Jésus rapportée par Mt semble claire: «Car, là où 
deux ou trois (δύο ἢ τρεῖς) se trouvent réunis en mon nom, je suis au milieu 
d'eux» (Mt 18:20). Mais la parole chez Mt vise une pratique qui concerne la 
communauté, alors que celle d'Ignace s'applique à la fusion personnelle avec 
Dieu. Elle est plus proche de l'EvTh 30b; «Là où il y a deux ou un‘f, je suis 
avec lui». L'expression d'Ignace ne vient pas de la parole de Mt, mais d'une 
forme plus ancienne, sans doute tirée de l Evangile selon les Hébreux. Son rédac- 
teur, Matthieu, n'est pas nommé, mais ce nom (m-th-th) ala méme structure 
que celui de Burrhus (b-r-r) qui en est un probable équivalent. De plus, Bur- 
rhus est appelé par Ignace «compagnon de service» (σύνδουλος), mot souvent 
associé à la parole ou à la connaissance; il désigne dans l' Apocalypse les ser- 
viteurs des paroles du livre (19:10; 22:9); et, en Col 1:7 et 4:7, il est associé à la 
fonction de diacre (διάκονος), celle précisément qu’ exerce Burrhus auprès des 
Ephésiens, selon Ignace (2:1). En somme, Burrhus personnifie l'écrit évangé- 
lique d'Antioche. 


43 Un Évangile des Hébreux existe avant Papias et Ignace: pour les uns, il s'agit d’une pre- 
mière rédaction de Matthieu en araméen (C.-B. Amphoux, Apocrypha 6 (1995): 67—77); 
pour les autres, c’est l évangile judéo-chrétien des Ebionites et/ou des Nazóréens (G. Dori- 
val, Apocrypha τι (2000): 7-36). Papias mentionne un tel évangile (Hist. eccl. 3:39,17) qu'il 
distingue des «dits et faits du Seigneur» rédigés par Marc (815) et de la collection de 
«paroles» écrites en araméen par Matthieu (816), mais aussi des «récits des paroles du 
Seigneur» dus à Aristion et des «traditions» de Jean le presbytre ($ 14). Pour Eusébe (Hist. 
eccl. 3:25,5), il fait partie des v68ot, c’est-à-dire des livres que l'on peut discuter, mais que 
l'on ne rejette pas. 

44 La parole de Jésus ressuscité à Pierre: « Prenez, touchez-moi et voyez que je ne suis pas un 
démon incorporel», citée par Ignace (Smyrn. 3 1-2), vient selon Jérôme (In Is. XVIII, Prol.) 
de l'Evangile selon les Hébreux, et selon Origene (Prin. prologue) de la Doctrine de Pierre, 
qui serait une source de |’ EvHb (Amphoux, Apocrypha 6 (1995): 70). 

45 Hist. eccl. 3:39,17. Papias atteste que l’histoire de la «femme aux nombreux péchés» (ou 
«femme adultére» selon la traduction latine d'Eusébe, faite par Ruffin) appartient à 
l'Evangile selon les Hébreux. 

46 «Deux ou un» d’après la version copte de Nag Hammadi; «un seul» (εἷς μόνος), d’après 
le fgt. grec P. Oxy. 1. 
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Ainsi, sous lesnoms d' Onésime et de Burrhus, se profilent les deux traditions 
évangéliques, johannique et matthéenne, qu'Ignace fait entrer dans son projet 
littéraire. Telle semble être l’origine de l'association de ces deux traditions, qui 
élargit le courant dominant de l'Eglise primitive, celui de Pierre et Paul dont 
se réclame Ignace, et ses correspondants sont invités à suivre ce chemin de 
réunion. Mais il fait encore allusion à d'autres écrits. 


Deux livres plus anciens 
Après l'expression «Dieu résiste aux orgueilleux »^7, Ignace réunit deux cita- 
tions en une phrase: « (1) Celui que le maître de maison (οἰκο-δεσπότης) envoie 
pour son administration (οἰκονομία), (2) il nous faut le recevoir (δέχομαι) comme 
celui-là méme (αὐτός) qui l a envoyé (πέµπω)» (6 3). 

Le mot « maitre de maison » se rencontre à plusieurs reprises dans les évan- 
giles. Mais le mot «administration » employé par Ignace^? se trouve seulement 
en Lc 16:2-4%, dans la parabole de l'économe infidèle (16 1-8), qui fait par- 
tie de la collection de paroles de cet évangile (10:23-18:14); un «seigneur» 
(κύριος), qui a confié son «administration » (οἰκονομία) à un «administrateur» 
(οἰκόνομος), est mécontent de lui et lui demande de rendre des comptes. Par 
métonymie, la citation d'Ignace semble renvoyer au livre concerné, qui est au 
moins la collection de paroles de Jésus sous sa forme attestée par Lc. Autre- 
ment dit, il s'agit d'un autre écrit que |’ Evangile selon les Hébreux, peut-être la 
«source Q» envisagée, dans la théorie des deux sources, comme la source de 
paroles de Mt et de Lc®°. 

La deuxiéme partie de la citation reprend le couple «envoyer / recevoir», 
attesté dans plusieurs passages évangéliques, en mélant le vocabulaire de Jn 
13:20 (λαμβάνω / πέμπω) et celui des synoptiques (δέχομαι / ἀποστέλλω), mais 
en ajoutant un accent (avec αὐτός) qui n'existe qu’en Mc 9:37: «Celui qui me 
reçoit, ce n'est pas moi qu’il reçoit, mais celui qui m' a envoyé». On pense, cette 
fois, au livre que la théorie des deux sources envisage comme la source narrative 
de Mt et de Lc. Ainsi, par métonymie, cette double citation nous amène à 
deux autres écrits que les traditions d' Ephése et d' Antioche, lesquels semblent 


47 Proverbes 3:34, voir plus haut. 

48 Le mot apparaît encore deux fois dans l’ Epitre à Diognète. 

49  Lcestle seul des évangiles à employer ce mot, qu'il associe à οἰκόνομος; et ce dernier se 
trouve également en 12:42, associé au mot κύριος, «seigneur ». 

50 X VoirM. Robinson, P. Hoffmann, et J.S. Kloppenborg, The Critical Edition of Q (Philadelphia: 
Fortress; Leuven: Peeters, 2000); en francais: F. Amsler, L'évangile inconnu: la source des 
paroles de Jésus (Q) (Genéve: Labor et Fides, 2001). Cette reconstitution de la source Q 
inclut Lc 12:42, mais pas 16:1-8. 
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correspondre aux deux sources de la théorie qui envisage Mc et Q comme les 
documents utilisés pour la rédaction de Mt et de Lc. 

Mais la citation des Proverbes ouvre la voie vers une autre explication: 
seulement citée par Jc etı Pi, elle suggère un lien entre les écrits cités et ces deux 
épitres. Or, selon l'hypothése de C.-B. Amphoux sur l'origine de ces épitres, il 
s'agirait, d'une part, d'une collection de paroles de Jésus mise au point vers 60, 
à Jérusalem, sous l'autorité de Jacques, et transmise dans Lc 10 :23-18 14?!; et 
d'autre part, du livre rédigé par Marc, d'abord à Rome, puis à Alexandrie??, et 
ne représentant qu'une partie de son évangile. 


— La collection de paroles envisagée (Lc 10:23-18:14) est encadrée par la réfé- 
rence à un double enseignement; celui des apôtres, représenté au début par 
l'amour du prochain (10:27) et le Notre Père (11,274); et celui de Paul, avec la 
désunion (16 18) et la foi à déplacer des montagnes (17:6 [D ]), que l’on trouve 
respectivement dans 1Co 730-11 et 13:2. La collection s'éloigne, en somme, 
du «Matthieu araméen » attesté par Papias, par une organisation nouvelle 
et l'influence de l' enseignement de Paul. 

— Le livre de Marc de cette hypothése correspond au témoignage de Papias, il 
ne comprend pas tout |’ évangile, mais les épisodes d'un premier récit sur 
Jésus, avec quelques compléments, dont l'effet est de déplacer l'accent des 
paroles de Jésus vers sa vie et sa personne. Marc est nommé à la fin de 1 Pi 
(5:13) et un lien rédactionnel existe entre 1 Pi et Jc (voir note 51). 


La citation des Proverbes s'articule, en somme, avec la double citation évan- 
gélique. Au total, ce sont donc quatre livres; la tradition d' Ephése, celle d’ An- 
tioche et deux écrits antérieurs qui prennent ainsi toute leur place. 

La réunion de quatre écrits évangéliques est elle-méme confirmée par la 
réunion des quatre noms propres donnés en 2:1: Onésime, Burrhus, Euplous et 
Fronton. Les deux premiers, on l'a vu, correspondent aux traditions d' Ephése et 
d’ Antioche; et les deux autres semblent correspondre à ces premiers écrits; du 
moins, Euplous, anagramme de Paul (lu p-w-{, comme Saul se lit en hébreu sh- 
w-l), suggère un livre lié à son enseignement; quant à Fronton, ce mot d’origine 
latine suggère l’œuvre d'un auteur romain. Ainsi, ces quatre noms servent à 


51 C.-B. Amphoux, «Hypothese sur l'origine des épitres catholiques», La lecture liturgique 
des Epítres catholiques dans l'Eglise ancienne (HTB 1; Lausanne: Éditions de Zèbre, 1996), 
308-332. 

52 C.-B. Amphoux, «Quelques remarques sur la formation, le genre littéraire et la composi- 
tion del'évangile de Marc», Filologia neotestamentaria 10 (1997) : 5-34. 
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indiquer que le projet littéraire comprend d'abord quatre livres évangéliques, 
soit deux traditions et deux écrits primitifs. 

Aprés les évangiles et avant les épitres de Paul, se trouve le chapitre 7 
centré sur la christologie. Nous I’ aborderons après l'analyse de l’ensemble des 
citations. 


2 Les lettres de Paul (chap. 8—10) 

Les chap. 8-10 contiennent des mots ou des expressions qui font référence aux 
lettres du corpus paulinien: (1) le mot « râclure » (περίψημα, 8:1, repris en 18:1) 
est employé en 1Co 4:13; il est unique chez Paul et ne se trouve ensuite que 
chez Ignace; (2) le couple « charnels / spirituels» (8:2, déjà mentionné en 7:2) 
reprend son usage unique en Ro 15:27 et ne se trouve nulle part ailleurs dans le 
NT; (3) «les pierres du temple préparées pour la construction (οἰκοδομή) » (9:1) 
reprennent un mot fréquent chez Paul?®, mais qui a ce seul emploi chez Ignace, 
où il exprime l'idée de construction, développée en Eph 2:19-22, par six mots 
de la famille de οἶκος; (4) «priez sans cesse» (ἀδιαλείπτως προσεύχεσθε, 10 3) 
est une reprise de la méme expression, unique chez Paul en 1Th 5:17; enfin, 
(5) «soyez fermes dans la foi» (ἑδραῖοι τῇ πίστει, 10:2) reprend une association 
de mots en Col 1:23; « demeurez dans la foi (τῇ πίστει), bien fondés et fermes 
(ἑδραῖοι)». Le mot ἑδραῖος est, en outre, propre à cette lettre de Paul et à 
Ignace?^, 

Une lecture thématique de ces mots méne à un résultat peu probant. (1) Le 
mot «ráclure» fait allusion au rejet auquel sont exposés Paul et les apôtres. 
Ce faisant, Ignace se montre leur imitateur, comme il le dit lui-même en 10:3, 
ceux-ci étant eux-mémes les imitateurs de Jésus. (2) Le couple «charnels/ 
spirituels » rappelle que les justes qui s'appuient sur la foi et l'amour peuvent 
atteindre cet état de sainteté oà méme les ceuvres charnelles sont marquées 
par l'esprit. (3) La «construction», qui en Eph a pour fondation (θεμέλιον) les 
apôtres et les prophètes, illustre chez Ignace l'enseignement (διδαχή, 9:1) qui, 
à partir de ce qui est «semé» (σπείρω, 9:1), doit être construit; en reprenant 
l'image de la «construction», il confirme son projet d'une médiation entre 
Dieu et l'homme, de nature littéraire. (4-5) Les thémes de la priére et de la 
foi, enfin, repris à 1Th et Col, n'introduisent rien de nouveau. 

Manifestement, ces mots rares ou convenus ne visent pas seulement à intro- 
duire le théme dont ils sont porteurs, mais au-delà de leur sens apparent, ils 


53 Le motoixodopy se rencontre aussi en Ro, 1Co et 2 Co. 
54 Le mot ἑδραῖος se trouve aussi en 1Co 7:37 et 15:58. Ignace le reprend dans sa lettre à 
Polycarpe 3:1. 
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renvoient par métonymie à cinq lettres, ainsi ordonnées:1Co — Ro - Eph - 1Th 
Col. Les deux premières sont déjà citées par Clément de Rome, vers 95; les trois 
autres le sont ici pour la première fois. Et nous voyons dans cette association le 
projet de guider la lecture du corpus évangélique par un groupe de lettres pau- 
liniennes. Trois d'entre elles sont sürement de Paul, la lettre centrale ne l'est 
probablement pas et la lettre finale, peut-étre pas non plus. Eph se distingue 
par une référence sans mot particulier, mais avec l'image de la construction 
littéraire; les autres lettres sont toutes présentes par un mot ou un couple de 
mots particulier. Eph joue ainsi le róle de piéce centrale du corpus, qui com- 
prend quatre autres lettres disposées en nombre égal, de part et d'autre. 

Tout se passe comme si le noyau constitué par 1 Co et Ro, seul connu de Clé- 
ment de Rome, avait ici un premier développement. Or, sil’ on y prête attention, 
le corpus paulinien attesté par Marcion vers 140 en est un développement. Le 
nombre de lettres est passé de 5 à 10, avec toujours un statut à part pour Eph, 
comme piéce centrale du corpus. D'un cóté, les lettres des voyages égéens de 
Paul, de l'autre, celles de la captivité>>. Dans le groupe suggéré par Ignace, on 
a d'un côté les deux grandes lettres du deuxième voyage égéen et de l'autre, 
la première et sans doute la dernière lettre de Paul (hormis le billet à Philé- 
mon). Ignace exprime ainsi, mais en le suggérant plutót qu'en le disant, que 
son projet littéraire n’est pas seulement de rassembler des écrits évangéliques, 
mais encore ἆ επ encadrer la lecture en les associant à un groupe de lettres de 
Paul (ou se présentant comme telles) et ayant sa théologie. On est alors devant 
le premier embryon de Nouveau Testament, avec d'un cóté les évangiles et de 
l'autre, en complémentarité incontournable, les épîtres de Paul. 


3 Le cœur de l'écriture (chap. 7) 

Entre les allusions aux évangiles et celles aux lettres de Paul, le chapitre 7 
marque une rupture de ton; trés court, il associe deux images fortes; celle des 
«bêtes sauvages» (θηρία, 7:1) et celle du «médecin» (ἰατρός, 7:2); Ignace reste 
imprécis sur ceux qu'il appelle «bétes sauvages», mais leur comportement est 
dénoncé; ils sont d'une «ruse perverse» (δόλος πονηρός), ils «font connaître 
(περιφέρειν) le nom (de Dieu)», mais ils agissent d'une façon indigne de lui. Il 
faut donc les éviter comme des bétes sauvages, car ils sont semblables à des 
«chiens enragés qui mordent sournoisement » (κύνες λυσσῶντες λαθροδῆκται), 
dont il est «difficile de guérir» (δυσθεράπευτοι). 


55 Avec Gal — 1-2 Co - Ro — 1-2 Th, en tête, Eph garde chez Marcion une position centrale 
entre ces six lettres et les trois dernières, Col — Phl — Phm, selon la proportion du simple 
au double inversée. 
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Qui sont ces bêtes sauvages? Le mot θηρίον n'est pas nouveau chez Ignace, 
qui l'a déjà employé dans la lettre avec l'expression «combattre les bétes 
sauvages » (θηριομαχεῖν), et nous avons vu qu'il s'agissait de ses opposants?6, 
c'est-à-dire tous ceux qui sont hostiles au plan du salut, autrement dit les sages, 
ceux de l'école grecque ou les pharisiens, mais aussi les dissidents chrétiens. 

Aux bêtes sauvages, Ignace oppose le médecin ; il est unique (eis ἰατρός ἐστιν), 
alors que les adversaires sont multiples; le mot «médecin » rappelle la parole 
de Jésus prononcée chez le péager: « Ce ne sont pas les forts qui ont besoin du 
médecin mais les mal portants »5’. Le médecin a de plus une unité ontologique 
avec sa double nature humaine et divine, solennellement proclamée par une 
série de formules rythmées; 


| σαρκικὀς τε καὶ πνευματικός charnel et spirituel 
γεννητὸς καὶ ἀγέννητος engendré et inengendré 
ἐν σαρκὶ γενόμενος θεός Dieu devenu dans la chair 
ἐν θανάτῳ ζωὴ ἀληθινή vie véritable dans la mort 
καὶ ἐκ Μαρίας καὶ ἐκ ϑεοῦ né de Marie et de Dieu 
| πρῶτον παθητὸς xai τότε ἀπαθής d’abord passible et désormais impassible 
Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν. Jésus-Christ notre Seigneur. » (7:2). 


Cette phrase hymnique dit à chaque ligne l'unité du divin et de l humain et 
le chiasme met au centre l'incarnation divine, point ultime de l'unité, et la 
victoire de la vie sur la mort. Les bétes sauvages ont disparu. L'affirmation 
christologique est au cœur de la pensée d'Ignace, et il la formule au centre 
rhétorique de son projet, constituant ainsi un trait d'union entre les deux 
parties: les écrits évangéliques à rédiger et les lettres de Paul à réunir. 

Ainsi, la lecture métonymique des citations nous améne à voir avec plus de 
précision le projet littéraire d'Ignace; outre les deux traditions d’ Antioche et 
d' Ephése, il réunit encore deux écrits primitifs et une première collection des 
lettres de Paul; au total, ce sont aussi des écrits d' Alexandrie et de Rome. Le 
projet d'Ecriture sacrée puise à toutes les traditions du monde grec et méme 
au-delà, puisque la tradition d' Antioche a une origine araméenne reconnue. 


56  Eph.1:2 (voir n. 21). Ignace les appelle aussi porteurs d'une «mauvaise doctrine» (κακὴ 
διδαχή, 9:1). Dans d'autres lettres, il qualifie ses opposants, mais sans les nommer, de 
«loups» (λύκοι) (Phil. 2:2), et recommande de se «garder des «bêtes sauvages à forme 
humaine » (ἀπὸ τῶν θηρίων τῶν ἀνθρωπομόρφων) (Smyrn. 4:1). 

57 «Les forts» οἱ ἰσχύοντες Mt 9:12 / «les bien-portants» οἱ ὑγιαίνοντες Mc 2:17 / Lc 5:31. 
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1 Le temps de la mise en œuvre (chap. n-17) 

Ignace a consacré la première moitié de sa lettre aux Ephésiens (1-10) à traiter 
de son projet littéraire, sous forme de métaphores, puis de métonymie. La 
seconde partie, qui a une égale longueur, semble avoir un autre róle. 


1)l'expression «ce sont les derniers temps» (ἔσχατοι καιροί, 11:1) paraît faire 
allusion à 1]n 2:18 «c’est la dernière heure» (ἐσχάτη ὥρα)”ϑ, annonçant ainsi 
la fin del'histoire; 

2)les «co-initiés de Paul» (Παύλου συμμύσται, 12:2) rappelle, avec un mot 
propre à Ignace, la révélation du mystère (μυστήριον, Eph 3:3), sur lequel 
cette lettre insiste (1:9; 3:3.4.9; 5:32; 6319); 

3) «la fin, c'est l'amour» (τέλος δὲ ἀγάπη, 141) rappelle: «La fin de tout (πάντων 
δὲ τὸ τέλος) est arrivée ... ayez un amour (ἀγάπη) constant ... » (1 Pi 4:7-8); 

4) «Il n'y a donc qu'un seul maître » (διδάσκαλος, 15:1) reprend: «Ne soyez pas 
plusieurs maîtres »59 (μὴ πολλοὶ διδάσκαλοι, Jc 3:1); 

5) Avec l'expression «les corrupteurs de lignée » (οἰκοφθόροι, 16:1) nous retrou- 
vons l'idée du mauvais enseignement, donnée sous la méme image d'une 
sexualité interdite: «Dieu jugera les fornicateurs et les adultéres» (πόρνους 
καὶ μοιχοῦς, Hb 13:4). 


L'expression «ce sont les derniers temps» (11:1), qui ouvre cette seconde partie, 
marque le passage au temps de la réalisation du projet. On note de nouvelles 
citations: Mt est le plus cité; mais de nouvelles lettres apparaissent: 1 Jean, 
1 Pierre, Jacques, Hébreux; et parmi elles, une allusion à Ephésiens. Les cita- 
tions ne semblent pas former une structure, comme dans la premiére partie; 
multiples, elles renvoient plutót à un ensemble d'écrits existants, déjà mis en 
relation et qu'Ignace rappelle. 

Avec l'expression «ce sont les derniers temps», Ignace souligne non seule- 
ment l'urgence du travail à accomplir, mais aussi l'aptitude des Ephésiens à 
entrer dans le projet. Dans la premiére partie, Ignace les incitait à devenir 
des μιμηταί, ici il les considère comme tels, «affermis» (στηρίζω, 12:1), « co- 
initiés de Paul» (Παύλου συμμύσται, 12:2), dans l'unité qu'ils ont réalisée avec 
les apôtres par leur adhésion à la foi et à l'amour (143-2), adhésion féconde 


58 Le mot ἔσχατος connaît 3 autres emplois chez Ignace (Trall. 13:1; Rom. 9:2; Smyrn. 11:1), 
mais ce n’est qu'ici que ce mot renvoie à l’idée des derniers temps. 
59 Le mot «maître» se trouve aussi en Mt 23:8 mais seulement dans quelques manuscrits. 
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qu Ignace exprime par!’ image de «l'arbre [qui] se manifeste à son fruit» (φανε- 
ρὸν τὸ δένδρον ἀπὸ τοῦ καρποῦ αὐτοῦ, 14:2), pour aboutir à l'unité avec Jésus «le 
seul maître» (εἷς διδάσκαλος, 15:1). La chaîne qui va de Jésus aux croyants et 
que constituent les Ephésiens ne peut plus étre brisée par les «corrupteurs de 
lignée » (οἰκοφθόροι, 16:1), ni par ceux qui «donnent une onction de mauvaise 
odeur» (ἀλείφειν δυσωδίαν, 17 :1). 

En méme temps que toutes ces expressions entrent dans la thématique de 
l'auteur, elles signalent des épitres probablement déjà en relation avec des 
écrits évangéliques; et ce groupe peut étre considéré comme une premiére 
forme du corpus des épitres catholiques®®. 


2 Un rappel du projet littéraire (chap. 18-21) 
Dans les derniers chapitres, nous retrouvons l'écriture métonymique d’ Ignace 
qui rappelle en conclusion la structure du corpus projeté. 


Les lettres de Paul 

Avec la technique de la reprise d'un mot rare, déjà utilisée dans les chap. 8-10 
(voir plus haut), Ignace revient sur les lettres de Paul en associant deux mots, 
«ráclure (περίψημα)» déjà employé en 8:1 et «sage» qui évoque 1Co 1:20: 
«Mon esprit est la râclure de la croix ... Où est le sage?» C'est une manière 
de rappeler les cinq lettres de Paul dont Ignace suggére le rassemblement, avec 
une insistance sur l'opposition entre la sagesse et la prédication de la croix. Les 
épitres de Paul deviennent, en somme, le guide de lecture des évangiles. 


Les évangiles 
S'agissant des évangiles, Ignace rappelle la double nature de Jésus (voir chap. 7) 
et envisage les deux extrémités de sa vie terrestrefl. Puis il continue en mélant 
une expression venant de la tradition d'Ephése, «prince de ce monde»®2, 


60 Selon C.-B. Amphoux « Hypothése sur l'origine des épîtres catholiques», ces épitres sont 
d'abord: Jc —1 Pi - Hb - 1Jn - Eph. Puis, avec Ignace, Eph gagne le corpus paulinien et 2 
Pi la remplace; puis 2-3]n sont ajoutées pour porter le nombre des lettres à 7: ce stade 
correspond à la lacune du Codex de Béze, dans un corpus établi par Polycarpe vers 160; 
enfin, Hb à son tour gagne le corpus paulinien et est remplacé par Jd, qui prend place en 
fin de collection. 

61 «Notre Dieu Jésus-Christ a été porté dans le sein de la vierge Marie, selon l'économie 
divine, de la race de David et de I’ Esprit-Saint. Il est né, a été baptisé pour purifier l'eau 
par sa passion (πάθος)» (18:2). 

62  «Etont échappé au prince de ce monde la virginité de Marie et son enfantement, de même 
que la mort du Seigneur » (19:1). 
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que l'on trouve trois fois dans les discours johanniques (12:31; 14:30; 16:11), et 
un développement sur l'étoile des mages (19:2), qu'il lit probablement dans 
l'Evangile selon les Hébreux, et que l'on trouve, en termes différents, dans le 
Protévangile de Jacques (21:2) et quelques citations de Clément 4’ Alexandrie®. 
Ainsi, rappelant les deux traditions évangéliques qu'il préconise de réunir, 
Ignace insiste sur la christologie qui est le chemin qu'ouvriront les lettres de 
Paul. 

Le projetse dévoile un peu plus, maisil reste à compléter avant sa réalisation, 
et Ignace annonce un «second livret» (δεύτερον βιβλίδιον, 20:1): son contenu 
réunira, comme sa lettre, «la foi en Jésus et l amour pour lui, sa passion (πάθος) 
et sa résurrection». Il faut voir dans ces mots l'annonce d'un complément 
narratif aux traditions évangéliques déjà prévues dans le corpus®*. Notons que 
le mot πάθος est encore propre à Paul et Ignace, il constitue un nouveau lien 
entre Ignace et celui dont il veut faire le guide de la lecture évangélique. 


Ignace «vie d' échange» (21:1) 

Dès ses premiers mots, Ignace s'est présenté comme théophore. La lecture de 
sa lettre nous a montré que derriére le projet d'une écriture sacrée, qui est une 
esquisse du NT, derrière la reformulation de la christologie, donnant la garantie 
du salut et de la vie éternelle par la croix, Ignace ne cesse d’être le creuset où se 
forge le nouvel enseignement, dont il assure la transmission. Il se montre ainsi 
μιμητής, prenant sa place dans la chaine qui relie à Dieu. 

Mais la création d'Ignace engage encore sa personne. A l'image de Jésus qui 
a donné sa vie pour le salut de l'homme (18 1), Ignace annonce qu'il est prêt à 
mettre en jeu sa propre vie, pour «combattre les bêtes», c’est-à-dire affronter 
les adversaires de la foi, pour préserver la vie des croyants. Et dans cette pers- 
pective, il forge un mot nouveau, ἀντίψυχον, c'est-à-dire «vie en échange» de 
celle des autres. Le néologisme sera repris dans ses lettres95, prenant le sens 
de «rançon». La mort à laquelle Ignace s'expose n'est pas salvatrice par elle- 
méme, mais par la μίμησις, elle est l'image de la mort rédemptrice de Jésus. 

Ignace prend alors une nouvelle dimension; il n’est plus seulement le ptun- 
τὴς porteur de la parole de Dieu, mais encore, comme théophore, il en porte 


63 trad. F. Sagnard (SC 23; Paris: Cerf, 1948), 196-197. 

64 Plusieurs analyses considèrent que la passion a une origine séparée des autres récits évan- 
géliques. Selon C.-B. Amphoux, il existe deux traditions narratives principales (Amphoux, 
«Quelques remarques sur la formation, le genre littéraire et la composition de |’ évangile 
de Marc»), l'une d'elles comprenant une relation du ministére et le récit de la passion. 
C'est peut-étre à cette tradition narrative que va l allusion d'Ignace. 

65 Ignace emploie encore le mot ἀντίψυχον en Smyrn. 10:2 et Pol. 2:3 et 63 
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le risque jusqu'à la mort et signe sa lettre du mot ἀντίψυχον qui en éclaire le 
contenu: Ignace est image de Jésus comme chef spirituel de toutes les com- 
munautés de croyants, il en assume la légitimité en allant jusqu'à «porter sa 
croix». 


Conclusion 


Au terme de cette analyse de la première lettre d' Ignace d' Antioche, nous avons 
montré l'existence d'un deuxiéme niveau de sens, dont le contenu correspond 
au propos d' Eusébe selon lequel Ignace projetait de mettre par écrit «la tradi- 
tion des apôtres». Et dans sa lettre, il en suggère le contenu: des écrits évan- 
géliques et une collection de lettres qui est la base du corpus paulinien. Mais 
il ne veut pas seulement rassembler ces livres, il prévoit d'en revoir et peut- 
être d'en amplifier la rédaction. L'écriture est ainsi un projet bipolaire: d'une 
part, quatre écrits évangéliques destinés à recevoir une nouvelle rédaction; de 
l'autre, cinq lettres orientant leur interprétation vers la pensée de Paul. 

Les écrits évangéliques comprennent deux livres représentant les traditions 
d Ephése et d' Antioche et deux écrits plus anciens, élaborés dans les années 60. 
(1) La tradition d'Ephése est un ouvrage rassemblant des entretiens de Jésus, 
probablement ceux que contient encore |’ évangile selon Jean, mais sans partie 
narrative. (2) La tradition d' Antioche est une ceuvre complexe comprenant un 
récit de naissance et un récit du ministére offrant un cadre narratif aux paroles 
de Jésus; manifestement, il s'agit du livre dont il nous reste des traces, sous le 
titre d' Evangile selon les Hébreux, intermédiaire entre le «Matthieu araméen », 
collection primitive des paroles de Jésus, et le Matthieu grec, premier des 
évangiles canoniques. (3) Les écrits primitifs comprennent une autre collection 
de paroles de Jésus, sans doute élaborée vers 60 à Jérusalem, correspondant à la 
partie principale de la «source Q»; et un premier écrit naratif sur Jésus, rédigé 
par Marc, qui n'est pas encore l'évangile selon Marc tout entier. 

Ignace suggére, de plus, qu'à ces deux derniers écrits sont associées deux 
épitres, Jc et 1 Pi, sans doute pour en accompagner la diffusion. D'autres lettres 
ont joué un tel róle; Hébreux, 1 Jean et Ephésiens, présentant entre elles une 
diversité d' interprétation des écrits évangéliques, qu'Ignace entend corriger en 
substituant à ces lettres celles de Paul, pour un corpus évangélique réunifié; il 
retient Ephésiens dela collection antérieure et dispose de part et d' autre quatre 
lettres de Paul, les deux principales (1Co, Ro) d'un cóté, puis la premiére (1Th) 
et la derniére (Col). Ignace est encore au début de son projet, il ne le réalisera 
pas lui-méme, mais il en confiera la táche à Polycarpe, en faisant de lui son 
continuateur. 
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Les écrits accompagnés par Hébreux, 1 Jean et Ephésiens ne sont pas cités 
par Ignace; mais tel était l'objet du second livret annoncé, d'aprés les mots de 
passion et de résurrection; la passion termine la tradition narrative de Jean et 
l'une des sources des synoptiques, distincte du livre de Marc envisagé; et la 
résurrection caractérise la partie propre du livre de Luc (voir n. 51 et 52). Il ne 
manque, en somme, dans tout ce projet, pour former le NT, que les Actes et 
l'Apocalypse. 

On peut reconnaitre dans le «texte occidental» l'aboutissement du projet 
d'Ignace. (1) Les évangiles y sont disposés dans l'ordre Mt — Jn - Lc — Mc, ils 
réunissent toutes les sources évangéliques envisagées et comprennent deux 
pièces liminaires, la Femme adultère (Jn 7:53-8:11) et la Finale longue (Mc 
16:9-20). La Femme adultére se trouve au centre d'une double proportion, 
liant les paroles de Jésus (selon la proportion d'égalité) et les parties narratives 
(selon celle du simple au double); elle constitue le centre rhétorique des quatre 
évangiles, et la proportion est là pour signifier le caractére sacré de la collec- 
tion96. La Finale longue conclut les quatre livres comme un épilogue commun. 
(2) Le premier corpus paulinien attesté l'est vers 140 par Marcion: c'est un 
développement des cinq lettres citées par Ignace de maniére groupée. Il en 
comprend dix - il manque encore Hébreux et les Pastorales --, disposées selon 
la proportion du simple au double inversée, autour d'Eph comme lettre cen- 
trale. La constitution de ce premier corpus paulinien est sans doute l’œuvre du 
méme éditeur que celui qui a réuni et en partie récrit les évangiles, à savoir Poly- 
carpe, le continuateur d'Ignace, désigné par lui dans ses lettres. (3) Le «texte 
occidental » lu dans ses deux principaux témoins, le Codex de Bèze (pour les 
évangiles et les Actes) et le Claromontanus (pour le corpus paulinien), élar- 
gitle corpus précédent établi aprés la mort d'Ignace par Polycarpe, en gardant 
le souci de faire coexister les mémes proportions, donc avec la perspective de 
préserver leur statut d'écriture sacrée; au total, ce sont vingt-six des écrits du 
Nouveau Testament qui se trouvent alors réunis, il n'y manque que la lettre de 
Jude. 

Avons-nous par l'analyse outrepassé le sens qu’ Ignace donne lui-même à ses 
mots? C'est la question que le lecteur peut se poser; mais si l'on situe Ignace 
dans son temps, c'est-à-dire dans la période judéo-hellénistique qui est celle de 
l'écriture des livres bibliques, la réponse doit tenir compte de ce que la culture 
de ce temps permet une écriture d'un type qui nous est désormais étranger, 


66 Voir C.-B. Amphoux, «La place de l'épisode de la Femme adultère (Jn 7,53-8,11) », Mél. 
J. Pelaez, à paraitre en 2013. 

67  L'Apocalypse figurait probablement dans ce manuscrit. Voir C.-B. Amphoux, «La grande 
lacune du Codex de Bèze », Filología neotestamentaria 17 (2004): 3-25. 
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avec la superposition de deux niveaux de sens. Le deuxiéme sens de la Loi est 
attesté par l'exégése de Philon d' Alexandrie; et ce deuxiéme sens affleure dans 
le «texte occidental» des évangiles et des Actes, selon le Codex de Bèze. 

L'entrée du christianisme dans la culture gréco-romaine, que nous distin- 
guons de la culture judéo-hellénistique, se fait seulement à partir du milieu 
du n° siècle: Ignace meurt bien avant cette entrée. Ses lettres ont été lues 
jusqu'à présent comme écrites dans une culture qui n'est pas, en réalité, celle 
de leur auteur; en modifiant ce point de départ, nous avons découvert ce 
deuxième sens, qui nous paraît désormais incontournable et qui rend compte 
de ce que ces lettres, apparemment faibles par leur contenu, ont été réunies, 
transmises et méme imitées au IV? siécle. Ignace est, en somme, un auteur mal 
connu, encore incompris; mais nous savons par Eusébe qu'il est réputé dans 
l'Antiquité pour avoir projeté de fixer par écrit la «tradition des apôtres»; nous 
avons découvert que tel était le sujet principal que traite sa première lettre; et 
une étude semblable des autres lettres montrerait qu'il affine encore ce pro- 
jet avant de le confier à Polycarpe. Ignace apparait ainsi comme le premier 
concepteur du Nouveau Testament, une génération avant Marcion, à qui l'on 
prête aujourd'hui d'en être l’initiateur. Marcion sera, en réalité, le premier à 
tenter de faire entrer dans la culture gréco-romaine ce vaste projet conçu et 
réalisé avant lui, par Ignace et Polycarpe, dans la culture judéo-hellénistique, 
qui s'effondre aprés la chute de Bar Kokhba, en 135. 

Une longue collaboration nous lie à J. Keith Elliott, dans le domaine de la 
critique textuelle du NT; cette discipline est incontournable pour accéder à la 
lecture d'un deuxiéme sens dans les lettres d'Ignace; il est donc tout naturel 
que nous joignions cette étude à un volume d'hommage à Keith, qui a toujours 
eu un regard bienveillant sur nos hypothèses nouvelles et à qui nous exprimons 
ainsi notre amitié et notre gratitude. 


How to Change a Continuous Text 
Manuscript into a Lectionary Text 


William J. Elliott 


It can be noted in many continuous text manuscripts that there are lectionary 
titles inserted, which are mostly ignored by modern readers. These titles must 
have been placed there for a purpose. Minuscule ms 543 (Ann Arbor Ms. 15) 
will show you what that purpose was, namely the ability to be able to read the 
text in accordance with Gospel Lections, without having to rewrite the ms. 

So taking St. John's Gospel only for ms 543 can be found recorded the 
following in the Synaxarion Readings (Plus two Menologion Readings): 


At 1,1 (in margin) is inserted: 
κε(φαλαιον) α. 


At 1,18 (In margin) is inserted: 
apx(n) τ(ης) B— (Monday of Easter Week) (J 1, 18-28). 


At 1,35 is inserted: 
τη ὃ τ(ης) 8toxtvmo (iov) — (Wednesday of Easter Week) (J 1,35-52). 


At 1,43 is inserted: 
του απο(στολου) ανδρε(ου) (Nov 3oth)(J 1,35-42)(M). 


At 1,44 there is no insertion. 


At 2,1 (in margin) is inserted a κεφαλαιον but no lectionary title: 
περι του εγκα γαμος. 


At 212 (in margin) is inserted a κεφαλαιον but no lectionary title: 
πε(ρι) των εκβληθεντ(ων) εκ τ(ου) pov. 


31-15 is lacunose. 
3,16-21 is lacunose. 


3,22—33 is lacunose. 
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4,5-6(7-42) is lacunose. 


At 4,46 (in margin) is inserted a xepaAata but no lectionary title 
πε(ρι) του βασιλ(ι)κου. 


51-15 is lacunose. 

5,17—24 is lacunose. 

5117-42 (43-6,2) is lacunose. 
5,24—30 is lacunose. 
5,30-42(43-6,2) is lacunose. 


At 6,5 (in margin) is inserted: 
τη ὃ τ(ης) € £B8(opa8oc) —( Wednesday of the fourth week after Easter) 
(J 6,5-14). 


At 6,14 is inserted: 
τω σα(ββατω) τ(ης) B £88(opaoc)—(Saturday of the First Week after 
Easter)(] 614-27). 


At 6,27 there is no insertion. 
At 6,35 there is no insertion. 


At 6,40 is inserted: 
τη Υτ(ης) y εβ(ομαδος)(5Πποι]ά read ty € ms y)—(Thursday of the 
Second Week after Easter) 


(J 6,40-44). 


At 6,48 is inserted: 
τή ς τής Y eßölonados)—(Friday of the Second Week after Easter)(J 6,48— 
54). 


At 6,56 there is no insertion. 
At 7,1 (in margin) is inserted: 


τη Υτ(ης) 8 £88(opo8oc) —(Wednesday of the Third Week after Easter) 
(J 7233). 
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At 7,14 (in margin) is inserted: 
τη ὃ T(ns) we N—(Wednesday of the Third Week after Easter)(J 7,14-30). 


At 7,37 (in margin) is inserted: 
κυ(ριακη) τ(ης) N—(The Holy and Great Lord's Day of Pentecost)(] 7,37- 
5258,12). 


At 8,12 there is no insertion. 


At 8,21 is inserted: 
τή ς τίης) 8 eßdo(uados)— (Friday of the Third Week after Easter)(J 8,21- 
30). 


At 8,31 (in margin) is inserted: 
σα(ββατω) 8—(Saturday of the Third Week after Easter)(J 8,31-42). 


At 8,42 is inserted: 
τή β της € eB8(opa8oc)— (Monday of the Fourth Week after Easter) 
(J 842-51). 


At 8,51 is inserted: 
m Y τ(ης) € eg8(opaoc) — (Tuesday of the Fourth Week after Easter) 
(J 851-59). 


At 9,1 is inserted: 
κυ(ριακη) ¢—(The Sixth Sunday of John)(J 91-38). 


At 9,39 is inserted: 
τή ετ(ής) € eßdouados— (Thursday of the Fourth Week after Easter). 


At 10,17 is inserted: 
τη ς τ(ης) € εβδ(οµαδος)---(ΕΠάαγ of the Fourth Week after Easter) 
(J 1017-28). 


At 10,27 is inserted: 
σα(ββατω) e—(Saturday of the Fourth Week after Easter)(] 10,27-38). 


At 111 (in margin) is inserted: 
πε(ρι) του λαζαρου---(ΤΠε Last Saturday of Lent) 
(J 111-45). 
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At 11,47 there is no insertion. 


At 12,1 (in margin) is inserted: 
πε(ρι) τ(ης) αλειψας τ(ον) κν µυρω---(Ρα]πι Sunday Liturgy)(J 1231-18) 


At 12,17 (in margin) is inserted: 
πε(ρι) τ(ης) ovov—( Morning Prayer for Wednesday of Holy Week) 
(J 1217-50). 


At 12,19 is inserted: 
τη Υτ(ης) ς eßö(ouados)— (Tuesday of the Fifth week after Easter) 
(J 12.1936). 


At 12,36 there is no insertion. 


At 13,1 is inserted: 
ευα(γγελιον) του νιπτηρο(ς)---(1 13,1-11). 


At 13,3 is inserted: 
τή αγια ε πρ(ος) του νιψασθ(αι). 


At 13,12 is inserted: 
μ(ε)τ(α) το vipaoO(at) (J 1312-17). 


At 13,18 is inserted: 
υπ(ο) ex τ(ης) μ(α)τθ(αιον) κ(υριακ)ε. 


At 13,31 there is no insertion. 


At 144 is inserted: 
τή € τίης) εἰς is correct reading] eßö(ouados)—(Friday of the Fifth Week 
after Easter)(J 141-11). 


At 14,10 is inserted: 
σα(ββατω) τ(ης) ς £B8(opadoc)— (Saturday of the Fifth Week after 
Easter)(J 1410-21). 


At 14,27 is inserted: 
τη B προ της N— (Monday of Pentecost Week)(J 14,27-15,7). 
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At 15,17 (in margin) is inserted: 
σα(ββατω) y λεγ(ει) μ(α)ρίτυρος) φω(κα) - 
(Sept 22nd)(J 15,17-27)(M). 


At 16,2 (in margin) is inserted: 
m Y προ τ(ης) N—(Tuesday of Pentecost Week) 


(J 16,2313). 

At 16,15 is inserted: 

τη 8 προ ms N— (Wednesday of Pentecost Week) 
(J 1615-23). 

At 16,23 is inserted: 

τή € προ ms N—(Thursday of Pentecost Week) 
(J 1623-33). 


At 16,33 (or 17,1) (in margin) is inserted: 
κυ(ριακη) προ τ(ης) N—(The Lord's Day of Pentecost)(Should be 
J 737-52:812). 


At 17,18 is inserted: 
τη ς π(ε)ρ(ι) τ(ης) N—(Friday (of Pentecost Week)(J 1718—26) 


At 18,1 is inserted: 
ευα(γγελιον) B των ma8wv—(Second Gospel Reading of the Passion) 
(J 18,1-28). 


At 18,28 is inserted: 
ευα(γγελιον) 8 των nadwv—(Fourth Gospel Reading of the Passion) 
(J 18,28-19,16). 


At 19, 16 there is no insertion. 


At 19,25 is inserted: 
ευα(γγελιον) 0 των ma8wv—(Eighth Gospel Reading of the Passion) 


(J 19,25-37). 


At 19,38 is inserted: 
ευαγγελιον ια των Ttc y— (Eleventh Gospel Reading of the Pas- 
sion)(J 19,38-42). 
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At 204 is inserted: 
εωθινον C—(Sixth Lection read at Morning Prayer) 
(J 20, 1-10). 


At 20,11 (in margin) is inserted: 
εωθ(ινον) „—(Eighth Lection read at Morning Prayer) 
(J 20,138). 


At 20,19 is inserted: 
εωθ(ινον) 9—(Ninth Lection read at Morning Prayer) 
(J 2019-31). 


At 21, 1 (in margin) is inserted: 
εωθ(ινον) t —(Tenth Lection read at Morning Prayer) 
(J 211-14). 


At 2114 (Later hand) (in margin) is inserted: 
σαββατω την N τω nuepw exeivw επανερωσ(εν)θη o tc (J 21,14—21). 


This means that in minuscule 543 forty two out of sixty three possible readings 
two recorded, together with a possible nine being lacunose. Why the remaining 
possible twelve readings are not recorded is a mystery, but it is still a very 
respectable total to make the text usable as a lectionary. In researching other 
mss a fuller picture may be revealed, but I do not have the evidence to hand 
yet. 

It may well be that readers of this article may have additional information, 
which could show further light on this continuous-lectionary usage, when it 
could have started, and how extensive it became. One suspects it began as an 
economy measure. 
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